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PREFACE 



Finding tliat my translation of Count von Bismark's 
" Lectures on the Tactics of Cavalry," which met with 
so favourable a reception from the British pubUc in 1827, 
was out of print, and that the attention of our miUtaiy 
authorities had been again directed to the important 
subject of the equipment, armament, and general organi- 
zation of the three arms of the Service, I conceived that 
a reprint of the original work would be likely to prove 
acceptable; and I have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity which the pubUcation aflforded, to add to the 
practical illustrations contained in the notes of the former 
volume, a large number of well-authenticated details 
bearing on the text. For many of these I am indebted 
to friends who have been eye witnesses of the scenes 
described, but my acknowledgments are principally due 
to Sir Archibald Alison's admirable " History of Europe," 
a work which, whether we consider the general correct- 
ness of its details, the eloquence of its diction, or the 
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philosophic spirit which it displays, stands unrivalled in 
English literature, and the remarkable success of which 
conveys a higher testimony of its excellence than any 
commendation which individual feeling might suggest.* 

Count von Bismark's original publication, which forms 
the text of the present volume, made its first appearance 
in 1818, under the title of " Vorlemingen uber die Tahtik 
der Beutereiy and may be considered as the digest of 
the author's labours in the re-organization of the Wirtem- 
berg Cavaby, with which he was entrusted immediately 
after the close of the last continental war. A second 
edition was pubUshedin the following year; in 1821 the 
work was translated into French, and the third and last 
edition, from which the present revised translation has 
been made, appeared in 1826. 

Instead of appending my observations as notes, accord- 
ing to the plan adopted in the first edition, I have placed 
them in the form of commentary, continuous with the 
text, an arrangement which will be found more con- 
venient to the reader ; while, being in smaller type, they 
will readily be distinguished from the original lectures. 

These observations have been considerably extended 
and amplified, while various omissions and alterations, 
rendered necessary by recent changes in British tactics 

* All the marginal references to this work apply to the "library Editipn^" pub- 
lished by Blackwood, 1849-1850, and are simply designated " Alison," while those 
referring to the same author's *' Life of Marlborough," are given with the full title, 
** Alison*5 Life of Marlborough," 
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and equipment, have been made in many portions of the 
commentary; but the main object has been steadily kept 
in view, namely, to exemplify and illustrate the true uses 
and application of cavalry by reference to the actual 
operations of war, and well authenticated results. 

The changes and modifications in the formation, equip- 
ment, movement, and armament of the British Cavalry, 
which I have ventured to suggest, may be thus enume- 
rated : — 
1. The assimilation of all cavalry — ^heavy and light — 
lancers, hussars, dragoon-guards and dragoons — 
into one homogeneous establishment of light cavalry 
only — ^the household troops being excepted. 
3. The general adoption of the lance as the main 
weapon — a revolving pistol, carried in the waist- 
belt, being also supplied to each man \ and a fifth 
division, armed (in lieu of the lance) with light 
needle-rifles, loaded at the breech with cylindro- 
conoidal shot, and otherwise constructed on the 
principle of the Prussian " Ziifidnadelgewehr'' — ^to 
be attached to each squadron. 

These divisions, consisting of picked men, to act 
as skirmishers, and on all occasions where fire-arms 
can be advantageously employed. They may also 
be united into one squadron when required: the 
rifle to be either slung across the back or hung by 
the swivel. 
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8. The cavalry soldier not to exceed five feet eight inches 
in height, and ten stone in weight. The horses to 
be light, strong, swift, hardy, and of high courage, 
not exceeding fifteen hands ; the saddles to be of 
the old heavy dragoon pattern, but with moveable 
pannels, and made as light as is compatible with 
durability. 

4. The shabraque, sheep-skin, sabretasche, girdle, 

surcingle, heavy head-gear, and cloak (a water- 
proof cape being substituted for the latter), as well 
as the hussar-pelisse, to be all discontinued, as 
also the carbine-bucket and straps, and every 
effort made to reduce the weight carried by the 
horse, to at least sixteen stone. The sword- 
scabbard to be either of solid leather, or lined 
with wood throughout. 

5. Every cavalry soldier to be provided, previous to an 

engagement in which artillery are expected to take 
a part, with the means of spiking guns and carry- 
ing them off. 

6. Movements by Divisions to be substituted for move- 

ments by Threes, and rank-entire for two deep^ 
the rear rank being formed in second line as 
^ reserve. 

7. Every regiment to be provided with bits of various 

degrees of severity, and not to remain limited to 
the same powerful lever for all horses, without 
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any reference to the sensibility of the animal's 
mouth. 

8. Annual encampments and field drill, with practical 

instructions in patroling, reconnoitering, advanced 
guards, rear guards, &c. 

9. The establishment of a Cavalry College, for the 

special instruction of cadets who may desire to 
enter the cavalry service. Here, horsemanship, the 
use of the sword, lance, carbine, a knowledge of 
the horse — ^the veterinary art — ^to be united with 
a short course of mathematics, fortification and 
military drawing ; and a certificate from this 
college to be made an indispensable condition of 
all appointments to a regiment of cavalry — not 
excepting the household troops. 

10. Exchanges from cavalry to infantry, and vice versa, 

to be strictly prohibited. 

11. A first class certificate from the senior department of 

the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, to be an 
indispensable qualification for every staff appoint- 
ment, whether personal or general, and the personal 
staff of cavalry and infantry generals, to be selected 
exclusively from their respective branches of the 
service. 
E>easons for the adoption of these several changes will 
be found spread over the commentary and appendix, 
supported, for the most part, by well-authenticated facts, 
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or the opinions of experienced and acknowledged authori- 
ties ; and I trust that the suggestions which I have thus 
ventured to submit to those who have the power to 
introduce improvements into an important arm of the 
service, will be received in the same spirit in which they 
are offered, namely, a sincere desire to render the British 
cavaby as effective in the field, as it is unquestionably 
superior in appearance, physical force, equipment, intre- 
pidity, and all that relates to the materiel and personnel 
of mounted soldiers — ^to any cavalry in the world. 



Lota Pabk, 

Corky June^ 1855. 
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CAVALRY IN WAR. 

CHAPTER I. 
TACTICS— STRATEGY. 



A DEFINITION* 

So MANY opinions have been expressed upon the subject chap. 
of tad;ics, strategy, and the art of commanding armies ^' 
in general) that the young soldier, who has not been 
supplied with the necessary prelimiuary information^ 
must reoeive therefrom confused and incorrect ideas. 

The different opinions which have been expressed upon 
the subject of tactics and strategy, are the natural conse- 
quences of the progressive improvement in the art of war. 
The heavy tactics of Tilly, which were pre-eminent at the 
beginning of the 17th century, gave place to the improved 
system of Gustavus Adolphus ; the courteous tactics of the 
** Augustan age" yielded to the progress of science and 
the genius of the great Frederick, and the wars of the 
French revolution introduced a rapid and vigorous mod6 
of making war, which far exceeded the former methods in 
effective results. Napoleon's brilliant campaign in Italy in 
1797, marks the commencement of this system, the distin- 

B 
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guisliing features of whicli were accumulating troops in a 
central situation, separating the wings of the enemy, and 
thus with general inferiority of numbers, bringing rapidly 
a larger force upon the detached body than the enemy could 
oppose to it at that point. Thus did Napoleon conquer at 

184^' '^' Monte Notte, Mondovi, Lonato^ Medok, Rivoli, Areola, &c. ; 

Ste^' ^' and thus, in a manner that excited the surprise of all Europe, 
in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814. But the ex-Emperor 
has not the merit of originating this system of tactics, for the 
great ^he|)an general Epaminondas, the victor of Leuctra 
and Mantinea, three hundred years before the Christian 
era, acted on the plan of concentrating an overpowering 
force upon some decisive point of the enemy's line, while 
he kept back or "refused" the weaker part of his own. 

The qualifications which a consmnmate general should 
possess, may be divided into two branches, one of which 
can be acquired, but the other must be innate : that is 
to say, into the scientific part, or that which can be 
mathematioally tonstruoted, and into the philosophical 
part, or that which depends upon the soimd judgment of 
a yrell jugulated understanding. The difference is as 
great as that which exists between the knowledge of a 
thing arid the ability to carry it into execution ; but the 
possession of one only of these qualities £gJ1s short of 
the ideal, and both united in one man are indispensable 
to form the perfect general. 

The greatest generals have always been scientifically 
educated. Caesar, Turenne, Montecuculi, Frederick II., 
&c., were all authors. 

Xenophon deserves a high place in the list of literary 
commanders : the Cyropaedia ; the History of the retreat of 
the ten thousand Greeks ; the continuation of the History 
of Thucydides — all shew that the author was npt only a 
skilful commander, but an elegant historian. Fyrrhus hap 
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generally been considered one of the greatest masters in chapj 
the art of war, even Hannibal spoke of him as the most ^« 
learned and greatest captain that had ever existed* In 
modern times the Archduke Charles of Austria, Bulow and GnmdB&tie 
Jomini have ably laid down the rules of modern tactics, and iSiti des^*' 
so far as the art of war is capable of being established upon operations 
fixed principles, have clearly defined and demonstrated it. 

It has been observed that the greatest generals have 
often composed regulations, wherein they have entered 
into the most minute details of the service, while, on 
the other hand, men who have never commanded a com- 
pany, have written on the higher branches of tactics, and 
given instructions for the remodelling of entire armies : 
pay, many only sit behind their desks, and draw up critical 
military histories out of the despatches of the army. 

The axioms, abstract ideas, and mathematical formula 
relating to war, are to be treated as a science, to be 
logically developed and laid down as principles; but 
the talent to apply these principles at the head of an 
army, to employ practically that which the science of 
war teaches theoretically, is more than science— it is that 
great art which Theobald calls the transcendental. 'j^wX 
of the art of war. 

It is a partial undertaking to describe a war in which 
one has noi served, and the facts of which have not been 
received from the general commanding. The commander 
in chief of an army is always dependant on the commis- 
sary-general. The commissariat rules the decisions of 
the general with despotic power. 

Observers who are distant from the scene of action, 
are always apt to blame the general who does not meet 
their eager interest in events by rapid movements, and a 
quick succession of engagement^, ignorant of the endless 
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pHAP. difficulties that are opposed to him — great falls o( rain— « 
^' impassable roads, which often in one week, change the 
moral condition of the troops in such a manner as to 
render them scarcely recognizable. "When the soldier, 
exposed to all weathers — ^marching through mcarasses by 
day ; lying on the wet ground in cdid nights; in tattered 
clothes, barefoot, wretched and miserable; the horses 
without shoes or forage, the soldier struggling against 
hunger in consequence of the provision waggons being 
imable to proceed ; — ^m fine, when an army combats all 
these disadvantages, and therefore becomes paralized in 
its operations, the distant critic remains ignorant of the 
jacts, because the commander of the army refrains, out 
of prudence, from stating in his official reports, the real 
condition of the troops. It is usual, and easy, to judge 
by the result, and not by the preceding circumstances. * 

Want of magazines and a deficient commussarkt have been 

productive of greater losses to armies than severity of weather 

or casualties in action^ a striking evidence of which was exhi- 

Boguai. bited in Napoleon's Eussian campaign. The enormous losses 

mS,'Su, of the French army on that fatal occasion have been generally 

m, ' attributed to a more than usually severe and early northern 

winter, but the fact is that November had opened before snow 

fell^ and previous to that month, five sixths of the army had 

perished from famine and disease. Rogniat estimates these 

losses at not less than ^S^OOOi men and 70,000 horses ; so 

that the effective strength of the large multitude of armed 

troops which crossed the Niemen on the 24th June^ niunbering 

upvrards of 300,000 men and 100,000 horses, became reduced 

before the conmiencement of the winter, to 55,000 men and 

* Voltfiire says, '* Ua general victorieuz n' a point fait de faates anz jeoz dn 
public, de m^me que le general battn k toiijoars tort, qnelqne sage condnite qn' 11 ait 
tenu.'* Also Frederick the Great : " In truth fortune alone determines fame ; he 
who is faToored by her is apphuded ; he who is slighted by her is oondfimned* ' 
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IS^OOO horses. By the inarch through Lithuania alone^ and chaP/ 
before any casualties in action had taken place, the French ^' 
lost one third of their number ; so that little is really to be 
ascribed to the climate, but everything to Napoleon's tor- 
tuous maxim, that " War should support War.'* By the ^^^ 
attempt to carry out this wretched doctrine his army lost «t leq- 
more men than might have been expected in the most 
sanguinary campaign, before the greater part of it had 
ever seen the enemy, and to this also may be attributed 
the horrifying fact that after the bloody battle of Borodino 
(Sep. 7, 1812,) the very wounded of the French army, 
numbering 38,000 men, had no other food than horse flesh ! 
In short the French Emperor had rashly precipitated himself 
into the heart of an enemy's country without magazines 
or provisions, and the want of these, independent of any 
di£5iculties from climate, would have obliged him to retire, 
even if Moscow had never been destroyed. 

There is no jart that requires greater natural gifts than 
the art oi war : mind and body must here co-operate, 
and both must be sound and vigcMrous. The talent to 
seize, as it were, with a glance, the advantages or dis- 
advantages which may arise from the situation of ground 
or troops, and to single them out from all other objects 
Ccoup d' mlj — ^this characterizes the man bom to become 
a general. 

This coup d' ceil, namely, that comprehensive one, which, 
in unexpected results, and in the most violent changes of 
fortune and calculation, enables the general to discern 
quickly and to judge correctly of his situation, and then 
with firm determination, to extort, as it were, from for- 
tune, that which she will not freely give ; or prudent and 
judicious, to extricate himself from a dangerous position — 
this is not to be acquired; this can be reduced to no 
general formula or be delineated upon plans and " black 
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<;j*A*.. boards." but is, in the strictest sense of the word, 
^ ^' military genius! 

The author does not appear to be supported in this position 
. by writers on tactics, the most eminent of whom admit that 
the coup rf' ceilj although generally a natural gift, may also 
be acquired. In the Nouveau Dictionnaire Militairey the 
coup cP cdil is stated to be " sometimes a gift of nature, but 
^so the fruit of study, application, and a sincere desire 
to do well " ; it is, after all, says the author, " secret 
judgment." Guibert observes : — De 14 il s' ensuit que lea 
bfficiers superieurs ne sfauroient trop s' attacher a former 
le coup d' ceil des ofEciers qui sont a leurs ordres, 4 exercer 
euxmemes le leur, a le fortifier centre les illusions que le& 
differences de terrain produisent, &c. 

The Chevalier Folard gives us, " Le coup d' oeil reduit 
en principes et en methode." 

The King of Prussia issued special instructions to his 
officers of dsivalry relative to the coup d* oeil. 
. The author of the ^^ Military Mentor " devotes a whole 
Chapter to *^ acquiring the coup d' ceil;" Cyrus is said to 
have . pursued hunting in his youth more for the purpose 
of acquiring the coup d' oeil than for the pleasures of the 
chase. But nothing can be more conclusive than the opinion 
of that able and experienced general the Archduke Charles, 
who thus treats the question : — 

^^But that penetrating coup e?' obH which embraces all 
things, is possessed by him only who, by profound study, has 
sought out the nature of war, who has acquired a perfect 
d™stoate*ie ^^wlodgei of its rulcs, and who is, as it were, identified with 
its science. . The faculty of deciding with confidence is only 
to be found in that man whose own experience has proved to 
him the truth of acknowledged maxims, and who knows how 
to apply them ; in fiiie, who feels in his positive knowledge^ 
** a conviction of the infallibility of his judgment." The coup 
d' oeil appears to exist totally independent of ocular vision, 
or at least, perfection of sight : Alexander the Great, Gus^ 
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torus Adolphus, Frederick II., and Napoleon— all possessing ciAP. 
the military coup d* ceil to the greatest extent — ^were sh&rt ^' 
lighted. " La " says Segur, ^^ coucli^ snr ses cartes^ dont sa 
eue courte le forcait de se rapproclier ainsi. Napoleon suivait 
des yeux 1* arm^e Russe.*! Dumourier was nearly blind chambny, 
when he Avas last employed. Davoust was so near-sighted 
that at the battle of Auerstadt in 1806, he could neither see 
the Prussians nor the position which they occupied, and yet, 
although their force was nearly double that of the French, 
Davoust was the conqueror. '^ Malgr^ cet inconvenient,*' 
says the Marquis de Chambray, the accomplished author 
of " Plulosophie de la Guerre," '^ Davoust fut un des 
generaux de Napoleon qui acquit le plus de gloire par le 
succes qu' il obtint." 

Zisca, the famous general of the Hussites, ^* whose name," 
Mosheim tells us, '^ became a terror to his enemies," gained 
his. most celebrated battles of Kamnitz and Ausig, when 
totally blind. " Ne pouvant," says Folard, " plus voir , par 
les yeux du corps, il voit tres clair des yeux de V esprit.V 
Gilpin after describing the wound which so nearly provedfatal 
to the veteran, thus continues : — *^ He was now totally blind ; 
his Mends, therefore, were surprised to hear him talk after his 
recovery, of setting out for the army, and did what was in their 
power to. dissuade him from it, but he continued resolute." 
At the battle of Kamnitz, January 13, 1422, he /appeared in 
the centre of his first line, guarded, or rather conducted by 
a horseman on each side,. armed with a. pole axe.. When hi^ Gm^it 

, . ; -^ ■ • ^ f Folard. 6nm< 

officers informed him that the ranks were all well closed, Ij^e ^Jf^" 
ittn^eA. his sabre round his head, which was the' signal for gg^^jj^- 
battle, and his" troops, rushing to die charge, completely ^^^ ^^^Jf^ 
defeated the Imperial army. At Ausig his extraordinary ^ ^p"»'* 
presence of mind and well directed rebuke, prevented the ^^S^* 
retreat of his irresolute troops, and changed the fortune oi^^ll\ 
the day. His masterly retreat from Prague, soon after, at gj 
the head of a little band of 400 men, who were obliged to 
cut their way through some thousands of the enemy, is an 
almost unparalleled instance of judgment and intrepidity. 
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<PHAP« Bttt g^ius must be cultivated — ^without reflection and 
^" actual experience, without being collected and enriched 
by science, genius can only be considered a happy 
natural talent. 

'* We shall find," says the Archduke Charles, " proofs 
sufficient in the pages of history, that those commanders 
of armies whose talent was rather acquired than natural 
have, when they have united perseverance and boldness with 
discernment in their, projects, triumphed over those who had 
nothing beyond genius to trust to." Perhaps, after all, the 
rarity of great generals is more owing to want of opportunity, 
than to the absolute deficiency of men possessing the talent 
to command. It has been said that ^^ the situation makes 
the man," and we see frequent instances of persons filling 
high public stations with credit and even distinction, who, 
without having been given opportunity or the means of 
shewing what they could do, would probably, have carried 
on *' the noiseless tenor of their way" to the end of the 
chapter. 

Tactics are the art of placing troops in positions for 
battle, and of manoeuvering .them with advantage. 
Simple positions and movements of troops are called 
evolutions ; the combination of evolutions is called a 
manoeuvre ; and the art of applying these manoeuvres 
to the operations of war, in such a manner as to obtain 
the object in view, is called tactics. 

Strategy is the science of designing and determining 
the plan and course of operations of a war. Tactics are 
the arty strategy is the science of war. The science 
being the product of the understanding, can only be 
acquired by study ; but innate talent is requisite for the 
art. This doubtless may and must be cultivated, yet 
never can be acquired by those who are deficient in 
natural abilities, no more than a man can be a great 
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musidan without having any natural talent for music, chap. 
This is self evident ; and daily experience shews that, ^* 
on many occasions, extremely well informed officers, who 
have composed unexceptionable plans of operation, pos- 
sess neither the talent to conduct nor to dispose their 
troops in the field of battle : nay, many officers of high 
rank are incapable of manoeuvering a squadron on parade, 
while, on the contrary, men who are unable to form any 
plan of operations, often lead their troops to victory with 
wonderful ability. 

Napoleon, we are told by Segur, never devised any other 
than a " vague plan," when he had a great object in view, 
and Suwarroff had no plan of operations but a sort of instinct 
which taught him to seek out the enemy, wherever he was serar. Bkt 
to be found. And yet so highly were the strategical abilities 465. 
of this wonderful man estimated by Moreau (an unexcep- 
tionable judge) that he is stated to have said, '^ Je donnerais 
toutes mes campagnes pour celle de Suisse de general Sou* 
warroff.'' The Russian veteran was at this time 70 years 
old, showing, as in the cases of Marshal Badetzky, Blucher^ 
and others, that nominal age is no barrier to efficiency in the 
field, when vigour of mind and body, personal courage and 
indomitable perseverance still exist. Suwaxroff, says Alison, AKion, ?. sal 
*' was, perhaps, the only general, after Marlborough, who 
never sustained a defeat/* 

The line of demarcation between strategy and tactics 
is thus still more closely drawn : strategy is the design, 
tactics the actual execution of the operations of war. 

Tactics or the art of war, require high and rare 
natural talents ; strategy or the science of war, an acute 
and well regulated understanding. 

Great experience and actual warfare are necessary to 
the formation of the tactician — ^in peace, the place of 
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CHAP, exercise, and the autumn drill are his school ; but the 

^ ^' strategian can continue his studies throughout all seasons, 

in his room, for tactics are the talent of commanding 

troops, strategy the science of forming a plan for the 

operations of war. 

Puysegur makes the same distinction : " On peut sans 

guerre, sans troupes, sans armies, et sans etre oblig^. 

A"^?ro^' ^^ sortir de chez soi, par 1' etude seule, avee un peu de 

p2 geometric et de geographic, apprendre toute la guerre 

de campagne, depuis les plus petites parties jusqu' aux 

plus grandes." 

The union of art and science in one general forms the 
perfect commander. 

The difference between art and science is clear in 
itself: when the human mind produces works which 
strike the senses and that not by judgment and inference, 
but solely by meania of an innate power of invention and 
creation, in such a manner that certain universal prin- 
ciples can be from thence deduced and systematically 
laid down, that is an art ; when, on the other hand, 
chiefly by the aid of higher intellectual powers, a system 
of truths is deduced by means of correct combinations 
of the most simple and undeniable principles, and becomes 
established — ^that is a science. 

Art changes or renews itself as often as the elements 
from which it originates. Music, painting, sculpture, 
for example, change in proportion as they degenerate or 
advance. 

That which is scientific is^ a priori, absolute and dear, 
and always exists unchangeable in itself. 

Euclid's Elements of Greometry, after thousands of 
years, still remain an invariable standard. 
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. Tliis relates to pure (mathematical) science, built on self- cHa^^ 
erident truths, but the definition of art and science appli- ^' 
cable to the present question may be reduced to the simple 
expression of science plans but art performs. The theory of 
music, for instance, is a science, the practice of it is an art ; 
the one is speculative, the other mechanical, and the same 
distinction may be drawn between strategy and tactics. 

Tactics, or the art of wax undergo changes by every 
system which a new war may bring forth : strategy, or 
the science of war, acts always by unchangeable rules. 

The object of war is ever the same ; but the means of 
carrying it on is subject to change. 

The tactics of the ancients consisted in pressure and 
percussion. The invincible Macedonian phalanx was, 
however, obliged to yield in the end to the tactics of 
the Romans ; the perfection of fire arms has done away 
with deep formations; the heavy fire of artillery has 
changed walls into ramparts ; and the invention of 
ricochet firing has added traverses to them : the wars of 
the French revolution mark the seventh period in the art 
of war since the invention of gunpowder, and it wiU not 
be the last. 

Strategy containing acknowledged truths, indicates 
pn every theatre of war the points and lines which, in 
defensive warfare, must be maintained. It is not in the 
power of the general to alter these strategical points and 
lines ; he who deviates from them vnll always be obliged 
to yield to him who conforms to them, unless the one 
commander can advance with such superior force from his 
bases of operation that the defensive rules of his adver- 
sary become inapplicable. If the superiority of one is 
so decided, he may, without risk, proceed by the shortest 
route to his last object of operation and there dictate 
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PHAP^ peace : neither fortifications nor armies can then check 
^\ him in his gigantic oonrse, and he can be conquered by 
nothing but a war of the people. 

It is remarkable what trouble has been taken to point 
out and determine the line of demarcation between stra- 
tegy and tactics : a difference has been made between 
strategical and tactical manoeuvres ; nay it has been 
even maintained that manoeuvres out of cannon shot, 
or out of the view of the enemy, were strategical, while 
those within this limit were tactical. It was further 
said that tactics treat of the movement of an army whose 
immediate object is an actual engagement, and that stra- 
tegy, on the other hand, comprises the movements of an 
army so far as they are performed by marching : a dif- 
ference has also been made between tactics and the art 
of war, and they have been represented as subjects of a 
totally different nature, whereas they are evidently one 
and the same thing. 

In fine strategy has been rejected as an inappropriate 
term being derived fi-om the Greek word STpon/yw which 
signifies the leader of an army, and the expression of 
higher and lower tactics has been substituted. 

Great confiision has arisen from the attempt to define with 
accuracy the difference between strategy and tactics. Bulow 
describes the former as the science of the movements in war 
of two armies out of the visual circle of each other^ or out of 
cannon shot ; — tactics the science and movements made within 
sight of the enemiy, or rather the reach of his artillery. The 
Prussian general, however, soon after, becomes entangled in 
his own definitions, for he tells us that the advance in order 
Bulow of battle previous to an action is a part of tactics, while he 
Maiortie. ^ allows that this movement may be made out of the reach of- 
the enemy's cannon. It may also evidently take place out o£ 
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flight of tte front of his line^ which is the explanation given cha^.^ 
by the author^ of the term " visual circle." There are also i* 
cases^ he admits^ in which an army may be so near an enemy 
that although there is no possibility of being perceived by 
him, it is nevertheless necessary to be in a state of defence 
and prepared to manoeuvre, as for instance, by night or in a 
wood. Such manoBUvering would, according to the above 
definitions, come imder the head of strategy , whereas it id 
obviously an operation of tactics* 

, '* Strategy," says the Archduke Charles, " is the science 
pf war : it constructs plans and determines the march of 
military enterprises ; it is, properly speaking, the science o^ J^jg^ 
commanders in chief. Tactics, are the art of war ; they teach ^^^ 
the manner in which great designs can be executed." Again : ^"^ 
'' Strategy prepares batdes, and leaves to tactics the trouble 
of gaining them.'* The French translators of the Archduke's 
work do not appear to be at all satisfied with these definitions, 
and make the following remarks : ^^ La distinction fidte par 
Tauteur pour deftner deux branches d'une mSme science 
nous paroit un peu trop recherch^e. Pourquoi ne pas dire 
que la strategic est Part de diriger des masses sur les points 
decisiGs, et la tactique celui de les y engager." This view 
Irould reduce each branch to an art; but count Bismark's 
definition is more comprehensive ; Tactics are the art^ 
strategy is the science of war* 

A military operation can only be considered correct 
when it is designed and executed according to the 
principles of strategy and tactics : that is to say when, 
first, the most powerful objects and lines have been 
selected according to the principles of strategy, ensuring^ 
perfect safety of operation ; and secondly, when the 
movement and position of troops, whether. on a march, 
in position, or in cantonments, is conducted according 
to those rules of tactics whicb permit of an advantageous 
ragagement at any moment. 
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OHAP. Every military operation and every manosuvre must 
^* therefore, be established upon the principles of skategy, 
and executed according to the art which we are taught 
by tactics. 

If strategy designs not only the ger^eral plan of 
operations of a campaign, but also that qf each particular 
operation in it — ^tl^e determined points and line?, the 
possession of which is necessary in order to gain the 
intended object ; tactics teach by what positions, move- 
ments, and engagements, these projects of strategy can 
be accomplished. 

When a general neglects the appUcation of strategical 
principles, we see battles take place which have no oth^ 
object than to increase his military reputation by a new 
victory. 

History tells us of entu-e campaigns in which several 
bloody battles have been fought, without any important 
results; because those battles did not take place upon 
strategical points. 

As well in regard to strategy as tactics, every military 
operation may be divided into three parts, viz. : 

Strategical, 1st — ^the subject or basis of operation ; 
2nd, the object ; and 3rd, the lines of operation. 

X Tactical. 1st Position ; 2nd Movement ; 3rd Engage- 
ment. By basis of operation is understood those stra-» 
tegical points which are connected with each other by 
means of roads of communication. These points must be 
fortified, in order to collect thereon the means indispen- 
sable to the carrying on of war, and to secure them 
against any operation pf the enemy. 

An army acts defensively when it confines itself to 
the maintenance of those strategical points, of whiGh it is 
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already in possession ; while, on the other hand, its chap. 
operations are offensive, when it advances from these ^' 
points, in order to gain other strategical points. 

The points which are to be attained in offensive war- 
fare are called objects of operation, and the roads by 
which they are attained, lines of operation. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CAVALRY. 

CHAP. Every military organization consists in the accordance 
^^' of three powers : 

1st. The physical ; that is, the soldier in the years of 
vigorous manhood, well clothed, fed, and amply provided 
with all the materials for attack and defense. 

2nd. The moral, or the courage and spirit of the 
soldier for, and in battle. 

3rd. The intellectual, or the talent and genius of those 
in command. 

The physical power is, as it were, the body, the moral 
power the mind, the intellectual power the very soul of 
the military organization. 

The combination of these three powers can alone 
constitute a whole — a military being — ^an army. All are 
necessary to the existence of this being : two tones in 
music wiU not make a chord : if any one of these three 
powers be wanting, that being is, and continues to be, 
imperfect. 

To proceed with the analysis: an army consists of 
three different descriptions of troops; artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry. 

Each description is complete in itself; each has its 
distinct characteristic : the gunner, for example, is in 
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battle directed only by the art whicli he practices ; the 
infantry perform their duty quietly and collectedly ; the 
cavalry— impelled by excitement— boldly and impetuously. 

From these characteristics may be deduced the qualifi- 
cations which the leaders of the different arms should 
possess. 

Many nations of antiquity were partial to cavalry, and 
so long as the art of war was still in its infancy, or more 
properly speaking, so long as the sword, bodily strength, 
dexterity and personal courage gained the victory, battles 
were generally decided by cavalry. It is, however, 
metaphysically true, that the fire of youth, which is so 
significantly personified by cavalry, soon subsides ; parti- 
cularly since the judicious practice of the antients has 
been departed fi'om — ^that of giving the command of this 
arm to a person of youthful high-promising talent — ^to a 
truly warUke character. 

The numherof cavalry in the armies of antient nations was 
always diminished as those nations advanced in civilization 
and military discipline. When the Koman discipline was at 
its height, that nation had little cavalry ; it was the same 
amongst the Greeks and Persians in the time of Cyrus, and ^^j^^^g 
under the empire of Alexander the Great ; and as the Roman 
discipline relaxed and their cavalry increased, the empire 
approached to its decline and fall. Amongst imdisciplined 
and unenlightened nations, cavalry is tlae^rst arm ; amongst 
those where discipline and illumination have advanced, it is 
the second; but a second so necessary to the operations of 
the first, that no victory can be completed without its 
assistance. Napoleon depended much upon his reserve aiimo. 
cavalry, which rendered him brilliant service in the consular 
campaigns ; and the want of this force in 1813, marred many 
of his best planned enterprises. But the French Emperor 
appears to have had an exaggerated notion of the value of 

c 
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horse^ for yre find him asserting emphatically to Las Cases^ 
that cavalry, ** supposing the men on both sides to be equal 
in number, equally brave, and equally well led, must always 
break infantry.^* If this opinion had been delivered previous 
to the battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, it would not be 
a matter of so much surprise, but when we recollect that the 

sibornc. B9. former was gained by the British almost without the aid of 
cavalry, while Ney brought 5,000 horsemen into the field, 
including the far famed cxdrassiers of Kellermann; and that the 
utmost efforts of the most daring and devoted French cavalry 
at Waterloo, failed in repeated attempts to break the British 
squares, — we are at a loss to accoimt for the ex Emperor's 
judgment. The battles of the Pyramids and of Mount 
Thabor would also, it might be supposed, have led him to a 
different conclusion, for here there was not only equality in 
bravery and leadership, but superiority in number, on the 
part of the Mamelukes, and yet the French squares remained 

^j\ 633. invincible. At Mount Thabor (April 1799) 6,000 European 
veterans were opposed to 30,000 Asiatics, 15,000 of the 
latter being formidable cavahy ; but Kleber, drawing up his 
little army in squares, maintained the unequal combat for six 
hours, until reinforcements arrived, and the Turkish cavalry 
were dispersed. At the batde of the Pyramids (1798) 
which decided the fate of Egypt, the most daring intrepidity 
of 7,000 Mamelukes could make no serious impression on 
the French squares; for although Dessaix's division, in 
consequence of having been entangled in a wood, was not 
completely formed when the foremost of the Mamelukes 
came upon them, and 30 or 40 of the assailants penetrated 
into the square, yet on the formation being completed before 
the main body of the horsemen arrived, a rapid fire of grape 
and musquetry drove them off. With dauntless intrepidity 
they pierced through the interval between Dessaix's and 
Regnier's divisions, and riding round both squares, strove to 
find an entrance; but an incessant fire firom every front 
mowed them down as fast as they poured in at the opening. 
Furious at the unexpected resistance, the Mussulmen horse- 
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men dashed their horses against the rampart of bayonets and 
threw their pistols at the heads of the grenadiers; while 
many, who had lost their horses, crept along the ground and 
cut at the legs of the j&ront rank with their scimitars. But in 
vain; multitudes perished under the rolling fire which ^^^f^^^^gg^ 
issued incessantly from the serried files, and at length the 
survivors fled in consternation to their camp, and were 
finally routed with great slaughter, the victors losing only 
200 men. 

Amongst the antients, the general of cavalry was always 
the second in command of the army. This situation was 
given to men of the most brilliant genius, and was looked 
upon as the school of a commander in chief. Hannibal 
commanded the cavalry in his father's army, and when he 
became commander in chief, entrusted it to his brother 
Asdrubal. 

The greatest commanders of modem times must have 
recognized this truth, for Seidlitz, in his thirtieth year, 
was made general of cavalry by his great King. 

Buonaparte recognized and followed this maxim, but 
was less fortunate in his choice, for Murat was nothing 
but a bold soldier, without any talent for command. 

^^ Murat,'* said Napoleon, ^^ was a most singular character. o'Meara, 

x- ^ C7 ^ in Alison. IV, 

He loved, I may rather say, he adored me. With me, he i7, is. 
was my right arm — ^without me, he was nothing. Order 
Murat to attack and destroy 4,000 or 6,000 men in such a 
direction, it was done in a moment ; leave him to himself, he 
was an imbecile without judgment. In battle he was, 
perhaps, the bravest man in the world : his boiling courage 
carried him into the midst of the enemy, covered with 
plumes and glittering with gold; how he escaped was a 
miracle, for from being so distiagidshed a mark, every one 
fired at him. Every day Murat was engaged in single combat 
with some of them, and returned with his sabre dripping 
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with the blood of those he had slain. He was a Paladin in 
the field, but in the cabinet, destitute of either decision or 
judgment." 

More energy — inore youth* is required for attack 
than for defense: defense is often merely a matter of 
necessity ; a single man is easily excited to ward off an 
attack, but the attack itself always requires resolution ; 
consequently attack pre-supposes more self confidence (so 
entirely the characteristic of youth) than defense. 

The predominating principle of cavalry, however, 
consists in attack; for even in a defensive position, the 
real attack of the enemy can only be averted by an 
anticipatory attack. 

The truth of this principle was strikingly exhibited at the 
brilliant cavalry affair of Benavente in 1808, one of the few 
instances on record where one body of cavalry awaited the 
charge of another ; and although the attacking squadrons 
were not so successful in the second charge as in the first, 
owing to the unfavorable nature of the ground, there can be 
no doubt that, all other things being equal, a body of cavalry 
that awaits the charge of another will surely be defeated, if 
Hi»t. attacked with boldness and impetuosity. The following 

i6i,etseq: wcrc the circumstances, as communicated to the author by an 
eye witness, and the same details shew the admirable qualities 
of the Hanoverian hussars, as well as the prudence and 
boldness of their officers, which, as wiU be seen in the 
present instance, prevented the British cavalry from being 
surprised: — After the crossing of the Esla by Sir John 
Moore*s army, Dec. 28, 1808, the 3rd hussars of the King's 
German legion remained as rear guard on the left bank 
imtil evening, when they also passed that river, and soon 
after midnight, the bridge was blown up. The hussars 

* By yotUh nothing more is understood here than that strength of will which is 
peculiar to the truly military character at any nge : there are youths of 60, and old 
men of 20. 
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were here promised a day's rest from the harassing duties of 
the rear guard, which they had performed with admirable 
fortitude and efficiency since the commencement of the 
retreat. A party of 20 only, under comet von der Hellen, 
was taken to complete the outlying picquet; and the rest 
were ordered to unsaddle and make up their horses for the 
night, holding themselves in readiness to move off to the 
rear the next morning. Fortunately for the British cavalry, 
however, major von Linsingen took upon himself to modify 
this order, and directed that the horses of the third hussars 
should not be unsaddled; the river might, he thought, be 
forded, and the rear guard surprised : he, therefore, cautioned 
the men, by no means to consider themselves sure of being 
allowed to pass the night undisturbed. 

The event verified this precaution. At day break the 
French were observed moving down towards the broken 
bridge, which proving impassable, they made several attempts 
to find a ford ; but the swollen state of the river rendered 
these abortive, and they finally plunged into the stream and 
swam across. 

Colonel Otway commanded the outlying picquet, and 
having sent to apprize Lord Paget (who commanded the 
cavalry) of the enemy's apparent intention, this active officer 
immediately called in his advanced posts, and gave orders 
that the main body of the picquet should join him without 
delay. These orders were not, however, promptly complied 
with, and the French, amounting to about 500 chasseurs of 
the Imperial Guard, had pressed in the detachments to 
within half a mile of Benavente, when colonel Otway fearing 
that the British cavalry might be surprised in their quarters, 
determined to make a stand with the small force of 60 men, 
which was at his disposal; and accordingly took up a 
position on the road where the mud walls of some gardens 
in the suburb afforded protection to his flanks, and there 
awaited the slow approach of the enemy. 

Sixty men of the inlying picquet now came opportunely to 
the assistance of the detachments, and colonel Otway, seeing 
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that the enemy had halted one squadron considerably in 
advance of the rest, resolved to take advantage of this dis- 
position, by charging the body thus advanced. The French 
squadron awaited the chargey and was completely routed, 
the officer commanding it being killed on the spot; but 
the rear squadrons coming up immediately in support, the 
picquets were obliged to retire to their former position. 
Meantime the alarm had been sounded in Benavente, and 
the 3rd hussars of the king's German legion, prepared by 
the prudent caution of their commanding officer, quickly 
repaired to the place of assembly. Without waiting for the 
general parade of the regiment, captain von Kerssenbruch 
and lieutenant Janssen hurried all the men they could 
immediately collect, amounting to nearly three troops, to 
the scene of contest ; and increasing the effect of the small 
number by forming them in rank erdire^ these officers, by their 
prompt and judicious dispositions, enabled the retreating 
horsemen to prepare for a second charge. This attack, 
conducted by general Steward and colonel Otway, was, as 
the first, awaited hy the enemy , but owing to the deep 
clayey ground through which the allied cavalry had to pass, 
did not produce a like impression on the French squadrons ; 
great havoc was, however, made by the British sabre, and 
both sides becoming intermixed, a scene of desperate 
individual conflict ensued. The French had much the 
advantage in numbers, and the affair would probably have 
ended unfavourably to the allied cavalry, had not the main 
body of the legion hussars, under major Burgwedel, and the 
remainder of the outlying piquet arrived. Lord Paget, also, 
now galloped into the field, and having quickly restored the 
British squadrons to order, headed a third charge against 
the enemy. This was completely successful : the Imperial 
chasseurs were driven into the river, and many became easy 
marks for the carbines of their pursuers. Arrived on the 
opposite bank, however, the French spiritedly wheeled 
about, and succeeded in wounding some men by firing 
across the river ; but meantime two pieces of British horse 
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artillery had unlimbered close to the bank, and the first shot 
falling in the midst of those that had rallied, soon decided 
their retreat. General Lefebvre Desnouettes commanded 
the French cavalry on this occasion, and was captured by 
a young private of the legion hussars, named Bergmann, 
who subsequently received the Guelphic medal and pension 
for his gallantry. 

In this principle the characteristic of cavalry is directly 
contained ; and hence it is easy to infer why this arm so 
seldom possesses generals of distinction, especially in 
those armies where chance or seniority appoints the 
generals of cavalry. 

Without a bold commander, cavalry will furnish 
nothing worthy of remark for the annals of history ; and 
a general who does not partake of this conviction, can 
only succeed when his adversary's ideas are more obscure 
and erroneous than his own, or when he is more imskilful 
and remiss. 

K it must be allowed that cavalry in the last wars 
has seldom performed any actions of importance, or 
decisive of the battle, the cause is less to be attributed to 
the cavalry itself than to the generals who commanded 
it ; and directly in this particular an injustice has been 
done, for the species bas been blamed for what the 
individual has committed. The injustice has been 
continued, for the unskilful generals remained, and the 
cavalry sank continually lower. 

Thus is the immortal neglected and sacrificed on 
account of the mortal — ^the cause on account of the 
person ! 

Meantime it was vrished that the result of a battle 
should be less determined by chance, and attention was 
directed to the infantry, which although not so brilliant 
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in results, is yet more certain, and for that very reason is 
to be considered as the principal branch of an army. 
The excellence of infantry has remained nearly the same 
in all ages, whereas the cavalry always vacillated according 
to the talent of its commanders. 

We very rarely meet in life with men at the same time 
rational and unreflecting; but many who are rational 
and reflecting. 

The combination of ^'rational and unreflecting" appears 
somewhat paradoxical, and indeed the German terms 
vemunfiigen unbesonnennen, scarcely admit of a comprehen- 
sible translation into English. The author evidently means 
to say that a man possessing reason and prudence seldom 
acts with vigour, enthusiasm, or what is commonly called 
dash. Murat was a dashing cavalry leader, but certainly not 
a prudent one, and the same may be said of many of the 
revolutionary generals, whose grand objects were glory, 
distinction and individual advancement, without reference to 
general results. Wellington possessed this rare combination 
in a remarkable degree. 
Jones'a . " The French commanders in Spain," says colonel Jones, 
!*• ^^were little fitted to appreciate that combination o{ prudence 

and boldness so happily blended in the conduct of their 
opponent." — ^^This contrasted conduct oflFers the highest 
display of prudence, judgment and boldness, forming so pure 
an example of the legitimate use of battles, as must have 
been incomprehensible to the French commanders of the 
revolution, and by such they were constantly foiled, and the 
superior force under their command rendered of no avail." 
A somewhat analogous sentiment to that expressed in the 
text, occurs in Hamlet's instruction to the players : — " For 
in the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind 
of your passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance 
Conspiration that may ffivc it smoothness." Wallenstein seems also to 

fleValBtein. - i i • i . . .. • • t • 

636. have possessed this rare combmation of antagonistic qualities. 
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'^ To boldness/* says Sarazin, *^ or rather temerity, in the 
conception of his plans^ he united prudence and activity in 
their execution." 

A sufficient number of able generals of infantry has 
been found at all times, in all armies, but very rarely one 
of cavalry. 

The famous Macedonian phalanx withstood the nume- 
rous cavalry of Darius : the Swiss have proved that good 
infantry is invincible. The English in India and the 
French in Egypt never feared those swarms of cavalry 
which Lloyd considers the best, because they attack 
irregularly- 

The English in India under Sir Eyre Coote (1767) Aiiton, iv. 
resisted, for weeks together, under a tropical sun, the 
incessant charges of Hyder AH's formidable cavalry, a 
force to which his successes were mainly attributable, and 
Napoleon had no apprehension of the Mamelukes, so long as 
his infantry were steady and preserved their formation in 
square. 

Murat was unable to overcome with his cavalry a close 
mass of ten thousand isolated Russian infantry which 
retreated like a blazing ball, on the 14th August, 1812, 
over the small plain, on the other side of Krasnoi. 

This memorable evidence in favor of infantry is thus Aiiaon. 
graphically described by Alison: — ^'Marshals Ney and 
Murat who headed the leading column of the army, overtook 
near Krasnoi^ general Newerofskoi, who with the rear guard 
of 6,000 foot and 1,200 horse, was slowly retreating in the 
direction of Smolensko. This little corps, which had been 
detached by Barclay to the other side of the Dnieper, found 
itself assailed on all sides by 18,000 horse, without the 
possibility of obtaining assistance from its comrades, who 
were on. the opposite side of the river. The head of the 
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retreating column being overtaken and stopped by the light 
cavalry of the French, the horsemen who formed the advance 
were speedily driven into the ranks of the infantry, and 
• the situation of the Russians was the more critical from 
the inexperienced nature of their troops, who were new 
levies that had never seen fire. Many generals in such 
circumstances would have deemed resistance impossible and 
proposed a surrender, but Newerofskoi thought only of his 
duty. Instantly forming his little army into two hollow 
squares, which were soon after united into one, he retired 
slowly and in admirable order over the immense open 
plains which adjoin the Dnieper, enveloped on all sides by 
innumerable squadrons, who charged them more than^br^y 
times during the day, and in some instances, broke through 
the rampart of bayonets y and cut down the Russian officers 
in the very centre of the square. Nevertheless they always 
formed again ; and this little band of heroes, still fortning a 
lesser square, when the larger was broken or weakened by 
loss, steadily retired,d mdmg^ the whole day, repulsing by an 
incessant rolling fire the repeated charges of the French 
cavalry and at length, on the approach of night, reached 
Kortinia with unbroken ranks, though with the loss of 1100 
men and 6 pieces of cannon." 

It is amusing to read M. de Segur's apology for the French 
cavalry on this occasion. After stating the many ineffectual 
attempts of Murat to break the Russian squares, and 
admitting that the French cannon alone was able to *^ breach 
Begur. i. 260. this living fortrcss," he thus concludes : — La cavalerie 
Franfaise eut I'honneur de cette joum^e. L*attaque y fut 
aussi acham^e que la defense opinifttre ; eUe eut plus de 
m^rite, n'ayant a employer que le fer centre le fer et le feu ; 
le courage ^clair^ du soldat Franfais etant d'ailleurs d'une 
nature plus relev^e que celui des soldats Russes, esclaves 
docUes, qui exposent une vie moins heureuse, et des corps en 
qui les frimas ont emouss^ la sensibility." To this frozen 
sensibility and docile slavery, however, the Russian general 
was indebted for the preservation of his little force. 
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When such examples are supported by the calculation 
of the expense of cavaliy as compared with infantry, it 
naturally follows that the former loses daily in importance. 

Cavalry will probably in future times, only maintain 
the rank of frigates, and will no longer occupy a place in 
the order of battle : it will only be considered serviceable 
in reconnoitering, for advanced posts, rear-guards, convoys, 
&c., until some eminent talent on a throne discerns its 
strength — out of the whole body of officers, places the 
ablest, most resolute, steady, and boldest at its head, 
and, in future wars, overcomes those nations, who, follow- 
ing the spirit of our time, (ever less productive in truly 
warlike characters) neglect the cavalry. 

The first generals of every age were always impressed 
with a conviction of the importance of cavalry and sought 
to give it a preponderance. Epaminondas was indebted 
for the greater part of his feme, to the Thessalian cavahy ; 
Philip and his son Alexander, sought the friendship and 
assistance of this celebrated cavalry, which so essentially 
contributed to their victories. 

But all commanders of armies have not known how 
to derive advantage from cavalry, which is best suited to 
great and rapid enterprises, because but few possessed 
the art of seizing the true moment, when to employ and 
when to spare their cavalry. 

Hannibal shines in both respects. If he employed his 
cavalry to great advantage on the day of battle — and his 
most brilliant victories, although not always gained by 
cavahy were yet, however, constantly prepared and 
completed by it — ^his attention was always directed, after 
the battle, to the preservation of this decisive, but very 
expensive and delicate description of troops. After the 
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battle of the Trasimenus, where he conquered Flaminius, 
and after he had penetrated to the territory of Adria, he 
had the horses washed with old wine, and bestowed great 
attention upon their wounds. 

The Romans must have often paid dearly for the 
deficiency and bad condition of their cavalry; and 
Hannibal said that this cavalry appeared to him, as little 
to be dreaded, as if the hands and feet of the horsemen 
were tied. 

This witticism which is attributed to Haimibal by Livy 
and Plutarch, arose from the extraordinary conduct of the 
Roman horse at the battle of Cannae, where, inunediately 
upon being engaged with the Carthaginian cavalry, they 
dismounted and fought on foot ! This undeniable proof of 
their just claim to the title of dragoons, according to the 
definition of Doctor Johnson,* is thus recorded by Polybius : 

Hanyton. *^ When the Spanish and Gallic cavalry, advancing from the 
left wing of the Carthaginians, approached near the Romans^ 
the contest that ensued between them was then indeed most 
warm and vehement, such as resembled rather the combat of 
barbarians than a battle fought by disciplined and experienced 
troops ; for instead of falling back and returning again to 
the charge, as the custom was in such engagements, they 
were now scarcely joined when, leaping from their horses, 
each man seized his enemy ^^ Modem tacticians are at a loss 
to accoxint for this strange manoeuvre on the part of 
the Eoman horsemen, who, being armed with swords not 
exceeding thirteen inches in length, could have had no chance 
in the meUe against even indifferent cavalry. Yet antient 
writers state that the Romans were particularly successfcd in 
this mode of attack : " Quo haud dubie superat JRomanos*^ says 

Niebuhr. Livv. Nicbuhr, however, seems to doubt not onlv the 

ii. 204, note. j j ^ j 

alleged advantages, but also the fact itself, reasonably 
observing that it was inconceivable " how, with their arms^ 

* *' Dragoon, a kind of soldier tliat serves indifferently either on foot or horseback." 
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they could even be equal to troops of the line, to say nothing 
of deciding the battle." Caesar teUs us of that antient and j^^'- 
warlike people, the Suevi, that they often dismounted during 
the battle, the horses being accustomed to remain in their 
places and wait for them. Many instances however, have 
occurred as well in antient as modem times of cavalry having 
been effectually opposed by dismounted horsemen : Procopius Procop. 
relates that two generals of the Emperor Justinian not having c. viii. 
sufficient force to resist the Persian cavalry, caused their 
horsemen to dismount, and, forming on foot, to oppose their 
lances to the enemy's cavalry. ^' The Persians, halted, not 
knowing what to do ; they could not break the battalion of 
lancers, for the horses were frightened at the points that were 
presented to them, and the Persians retired in disgrace 
without producing any effect." The same want of confidence 
in the natuFal position of their mounted force appears to 
have occurred with the English at the battle of Crecy, 
where, according to Froissart, the King made a barricade of 
carts and waggons, behind which all the horses were placed, 
their riders being dismounted and fighting on foot. P6re mat. mu. 
Daniel also confirms this statement, and we find the same i. 222. 
thing occurring at the battle of Cocherel in the reign of 
Charles V; at Agincourt in 1415, and on several occasions 
in the reign of Charles VII, — tending to shew the unfitness 
of cavalry for positions of defence, however formidable in 
well timed and determined attack. 

Hannibal — ^the renowned Hannibal was well acquainted 
with cavalry and knew how to take advantage of it ; even 
from the Numidian horsemen, than whom, according to 
historians, none of worse appearance could be found— 
and who may be compared to the Cossacks of the 
present day — Hannibal knew how to obtain great 
services. 

The horses of these Nmnidians were small thin animals 
without saddles, and threw up their heads ; the horsemen. 
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who were badly clothed, managed their horses with a 
strap of leather or a whip. 

On the Trajan column the Numidian horsemen are 
represented in a state of almost perfect nudity, having no 
covering but a small mantle like a capucins, without arms of 
either attack or defense, and in every respect having as little 
pretension to the name of cavalry as can be well imagined. 
Mountfaucon gives the following explanation of one of the 
figures, representing a horseman mounted on a small slight 
horse, £rom which a Roman soldier seeks to drag him by the 
Montfauoon. hair of the head: — L' image qui sidt nous repr^sente un 
T. iv. c. m ' cavalier Numide, qii un soldat Bomain prend par les cheveux 
et abbat & terre : il a toutes les maxques d'un cavalier de 
cette nation; tout son habit n' est qu' un petit manteau 
sur les epaules qui flote en Pair, en sorte que fton corps est 
tout nA, ce qui revient a ce que, dit Claudian, des cavaliers 
Numides, qii ils branlent des javelots de la maine droite, 
qii ils etendent leur manteau de la gauche, et qi ils sont nus. 
II n' a ni javelot, ni lance, cette arme lui sera apparemment 
tomb^e des mains. Le cheval n' a ni bride, ni selle, ni poitrail 
ni croupi^re a la maniere des Afriquaines. II ne faut point 
s'etonner qu' un grand homme a pied puisse prendre ua 
cavalier Numide par les cheveux, car les chevaux des 
Numides, dit Strabon, son petits, mais legers & la course ; 
ils sont dociles a un tel point qii avec une baguette on les 
m^ne comme on veut, et qii il y en a mdme qui sans etre 
attach^e suivent leur maitre comme des chiens.*' Folard 
treats this representation on the Trajan column as ^^ une 
pure reverie de sculpture/^ and says he is persuaded that 
^^ although the Numidians might have been thus clothed 
in their own country, yet that in the armies where they 
served, they must have been lightly dressed." However 
this may be, and allowing for the imagination of the artist as 
regards the Trajan column, there appears to be no doubt that 
the Numidian cavalry managed their horses vnthotU bridles, 
for Polybius, in describing the order of battle at the Ticinus, 
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expressly states^ that Hannibal threw into the centre of his 
line, all the bridled and heavy cavalry, and placed the 
Numidians on the wings, that they might be ready to 
surround the Eomans." Antient writers also call the 
Numidian horsemen *^ gens inaciafrenV^ from this ignorance 
of the use of the bridle, which indeed, appears to have been 
common to all the African nations. 

" Hie passim exsultant Numides, gent insciafreni ; 
Qais inter geminas per ludam mobiUs aures 
Qnadrupedem flectit nou oedeiu virgalupatis." 

Silios ItaUcas, Ub. i. 1. 213. 

But we need not go beyond the Irish peasantry for an Personal 
illustration of the practicability of managing a horse without 
a bridle — ^indeed of still more remarkable docility on the part 
of the horse, for in Connaught the rider may be seen 
guiding the obedient quadruped without even the assistance 
of a twig, but simply by means of the open hand applied to 
the neck of the animal ! 

It was not until the victories of the formidable Hanni- 
bal had devastated Italy, that the Romans began to 
improve and increase their cavalry. 

The battle in which the Carthaginian general Xantippus 
made Regulus prisoner was decided by cavaby. In this 
battle the Carthaginians had twelve thousand infantry 
and four thousand cavalry ; the Romans fifteen thousand 
infantry and five hundred cavalry, the Romans were old 
tried soldiers ; Xantippus had just raised his army ; but 
he calculated on his cavalry, — chose a plain, and won 
the battle. 

Xantippus was probably more indebted to his 100 Hampton, 
elephants than to his 4,000 horses, on this occasion. The 
Roman infantry exceeded that of the Lacedaemonian general 
by 3,000 ; it was composed of veteran troops, and had been 
so admirably drawn up by Regulus, that no cavalry could 
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have made any impression on it ; but the error which the 
Roman general committed in not leaving intervals between 
his columns^ sufficiently great to allow the elephants of 
the Carthaginian army to pass through, brought on the 
destruction of his troops, and the loss of the battle ; the 
greater part of the Soman infantry were trodden down under 
the enormous weight of the elephants. Antiochus Soter 
was indebted to the same means for his victory over the 
Galatians,but he was more candid as to the cause. When the 
Macedonians placed a crown upon his head, after the victory, 
he is reported to have said : — " We ought to blush with shame 
at boasting of a victory, of which sixteen beasts have all the 
merit." 

Hannibal gained the battle of the Ticinus in Italy by 
his cavalry only. 

This fact cannot be admitted as a proof of the relative 
superiority of cavalry over infantry. The battle of the 
Ticinus was virtually a cavalry action, for although Scipio 
brought some wretched light armed foot to support his 
cavalry, they took to flight at the commencement of the 
battle, terror stricken at the name, or formidable appearance 
of, the Carthaginian horse. The cavalry of Hannibal was 
always superior in quality to that of the Romans — the 
Numidians, half naked as they were, generally putting their 
opponents to the route — and at the battle of the Ticinus was 
so much so in number as considerably to outflank that of 
Scipio. The Carthaginians had also the stronger motive of 
fighting, as it were, for their existence ; retreat was impossible, 
and death was preferable to submission : indeed nothing but 
the height of imbecility could have led Scipio to hazard an 
engagement under such disadvantageous circumstances. 

Polybius expressly says : The Carthaginians owe not 
only their victory, of Cannae, but all their more early 
victories, to the preponderance of their cavalry, and 
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thereby gave a lesson to all nations, shewing how chap. 
advantageous it is to surpass the enemy in cavahy. ^^' 

This observation coming from so deservedly celebrated a 
writer as Folybius^ is^ doubtless^ entitled to much weighty but 
closer enquiry would lead us to seek in other causes than their 
superiority in cavalry, the success of the Carthaginians. 
The defeat of the Romans at Cannae, and on all other occasions 
in this war, appears to be more attributable to the ignorance of 
their generals and the want of discipline of their troops, than 
to any arbitrary proportion of the particular branches of which 
their armies were composed. If Yarro had taken advantage 
of his superiority in numbers at Cannae, by extending his 
line and outflanking Hannibal, instead of forming his legions 
into deep masses, and thereby diminishing his front, the 
result of the battle would, in all probability, have been very 
dijQferent. The conduct of the Boman consul on this occasion 
appears quite inexplicable. Completely deceived by the 
intended retreat of the skilful Carthaginian, whose inferior 
numbers gave him no hope for success but in stratagem, 
Varro not only suffered his centre to advance into the very 
heart of the enemy's Une, but completed his own destruction 
by weakening his flanks to support it ; until at length the 
whole of his numerous legions were caught in the trap which 
had been artfully prepared for them. Even when the consul 
perceived the stratagem of Hannibal, he made no effort to 
restore the battle, but betook himself to flight, and left the 
undisturbed possession of the field of battle to the enemy. 
The small superiority in number of the Carthaginian cavalry, 
which only exceeded that of the Romans by 400, could never 
have decided a battle where 40,000 infantry were opposed to 
almost double that number, which is the general estimate of 
the Roman force ; in fact it was not until the Roman infantry 
had b^en already surrounded and thrown into confusion that 
Asdrubal, at the head of the Numidian horse, assisted to 
complete that destruction which the incapacity pf Varro had 
brought upon the Roman army. The many defeats which 
the Romans experienced in their wars with Hannibal, have 

D 
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CHAP, been principally caused by the want of ability on the part of 
n« the generals who commanded them : Scipio lost the battle of 
the Ticinus by his imprudence in attacking, without any 
support, a body of cavalry superior both in number and 
discipline to his own. Sempronius fell into the ambuscade 
which Hannibal had prepared for him at the Trebia, from 
the unpardonable oversight of omitting to reconnoitre the 
country in which he was about to be engaged. Flaminius, 
notwithstanding the example of his predecessor, fell a 
sacrifice to the same want of precaution at the Trasimenus, 
and Yarro, at the battle of Cannae, was an easy victim to the 
stratagem of his more skilM adversary. The disparity of 
the two armies in point of discipline and experience should 
also be considered: In the second Punic war the Soman 
soldiers were nearly all new levies, while the armies of their 
opponents were veteran or at least experienced troops. 
** From the end of the first to the beginning of the second 
AOam Smith. Carthaginian war," says Adam Smith, '' the armies of 
Carthage were continually in the field, and employed under 
three great generals, who succeeded one another in the 
command, first in chastising their own rebellious slaves; 
afterwards in subduing the revolted natives of Africa ; and 
lastly in conquering the great kingdom of Spain. The army 
which Hannibal led from Spain into Italy must necessarily, 
in those different wars, have been gradually formed to the 
exact discipline of a standing army. The Romans, in the 
meantime, although they had not been altogether at peace, 
yet had not during this period, been engaged in any war of 
very great consequence; and their military discipline, it is 
generally said, was a good deal relaxed. The Roman armies 
which Hannibal encountered at the Trebia, Trasimenus, and 
Cannae, were militia opposed to a standing army; and this 
circumstance, it is probable, contributed more than any other, 
to determine the fate of those battles.*' 

The best Roman generals of that time: Fabius, 
Plancus, &c., avoided plains on account of this deficiency 
in cavalry, and took up their positions upon hiUs. 
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Meantime the Romans sought to amend their errors chaf. 
and gradually to re-establish a proper proportion between ^^' 
their cavalry and infantry. At the battle of Zama in 
Africa, the cavahy of Scipio amounted to the fourth part 
of his army ; that of Hannibal was smaller in number 
and therefore overcome ; and when the victorious cavahy 
of the Romans, having returned from the pursuit, attacked 
the Carthaginian phalanx in flank and rear, twenty 
thousand men were cut down in one moment, and 
Carthage became subject to Rome. 

The numerical superiority of Scipio's cavalry at the battle ^^ 
of Zama^ no doubt contributed to complete his victory, and ^o^***- 
render it more brilliant, but the injudicious order of battle 
which Hannibal adopted, gave to his adversary those 
advantages to which he was principally indebted for success. 
Indeed the Carthaginian general seems to have been, on this 
day, deserted by his usual ability in tactics and fertility in 
resource. Instead of availing himself of his superiority in 
infantry by opposing Scipio with a greater force than that of 
the Roman army, he formed his troops into three lines without 
intervals. The ponderous columns of Scipio attacked the first 
line with impetuosity — drove it upon the second, which, being - 
formed without intervals, was carried away by the fugitives 
of the first line, and if the soldiers of the third line had not 
presented their spears to their fiying comrades, the whole 
army of Hannibal would have become one mass of confusion : 
Hannibal, says Folard, *^fut vaincu, et il deooit PitreJ* 

It would be easy to adduce instances from that great 
age in which the characteristic of cavalry shews itself like 
a splendid development of a powerful mind, which, since 
the use of fire arms has kept the combatants at a greater 
distance from each other, becomes more and more lost. 

More importance is now attached to positions than 
to battles, and it is often considered greater — even more 
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CHAP, honorable, to avoid than to give battle. Examples always 
^^' descend in their operation, and it is therefore not a matter 
of surprise that single divisions of troops should exhibit 
more skill in avoiding than executing a charge ; indeed 
the instances of troops coming into actual contact, and 
fighting with the naked sword, become every day more 
rare. It is the age of prudence, for prudence is always 
the excuse of that body, which not awaiting the charge 
of the enemy, previously retires. 

The recent brilliant victories achieved by the British arms 
in India and the Crimea furnish a practical commentary on 
the author's observations, shewing that, however distant from 
the age of chivalry, personal contact is not shunned in modern 
times, nor is *' discretion" altogether admitted by European 
commanders to be **^^the better part of valour," 

We dwell with pleasure on that brilliant period, when 
the system of chivalry was the system of war in Europe. 

At this epoch tactics consisted in the combats of 
knights, personal bravery, bodily strength and dexterity 
determined battles : the knights were covered with iron, 
rode entire horses, carried lances, swords, and clubs. 

We are powerfully arrested by the magnanimity of this 
(in its true meaning) iron age. 

Strange as, what is termed, chivalry may now appear, 
stiQ it must be allowed that it was high spirited to fight 
for opinions when they were regarded as true and just. 
Without some particular opinion no character is worthy 
of respect, and every independent mind is not without 
peculiarities and oddities. The more uniformity we meet 
with J in the characters of individuals, the less national 
character exists : the individual Englishman is odd, but 
there exists in England a national character. 
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Fighting was pleasure to the old Knights, but they chap. 
preferred fighting on account of their opinions ; the more ^^' 
the object had of the spirit of adventure in it, the more 
gratification did they experience. Rehgion which had 
its champions amongst them, was one of the strongest of 
these causes. Loyalty and Mendship were held sacred 
by them, and the colours of their lady loves were the 
highest stimulants of their valour; and although our 
young men of the present day become effeminate from 
love, and think they have a right to withdraw from danger 
on account of a wife and children, yet amongst the 
Knights, these circumstances stimulated their valour. 

Tacitus tells us of the Germans : — " In the hour of • 
danger it was shameftd for the chief to be surpassed in 
valour by his companions — ^shameful for the companions 
not to equal the valour of their chief. To survive his fall 
in battle was indelible infamy. To protect his person and 
to adorn his glory with the trophies of their own exploits 
were the most sacred of their duties. The chiefs combated 
for victory — ^the companions for the chiefs ; The noblest 
warriors, whenever their native country was sank in the 
laziness of peace, maintained their numerous bands in 
some distant scene of action, to exercise their restless 
spirit and acquire renown by voluntary dangers.'* 

Who does not willingly dwell upon such noble images ? 
Surely we should not endeavour to destroy that which has 
descended to us from former times ; namely strength, and 
strength is needftd to a nation ! 

The system of chivalry did not disappear at once, but 
assumed by degrees the form of our present cavalry. 
Charles VII. of France estabUshed the first standing 
cavalry in the year 1445. 
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CHAP. This organization was not made without considerable doubt 

i^' and apprehension as to its success. *' The King," says PAre 

Hist. Daniel, '* fit ce reglement apr^s avoir beaucoup d^lib^r^ sur 

i^si^^' ce sujet & cause des inconv^niens qu' on apprehendoit, Le 

projet fut de r^duire la gendarmerie i, quinze compagnies, qui 

seroient commandoes par autant de capitaines et entretenuOs 

en tems de paix, et en tems de guerre, et de congSdier tout 

le reste.'* 

This example was approved of, and could be so much 
the easier followed because the preponderance of the great 
monarchies no longer permitted knights to wage war on 
their own account. They, therefore, wilhngly entered 
into the service of others, by which they obtained 
occupation, pay, and at the same time, food for their 
ambition. 

Of all the nations which have had cavalry as well in 
antient and modem times, the European and of them 
the German have brought it — ^if not in number, yet in 
internal organization — ^to the greatest perfection, and 
have executed with it the boldest enterprises. 

The Poles, Hungarians, Mamelukes, and Cossacks would 
scarcely assent to the latter part of this doctrine, and as little 
is it in accordance with the bold achievements of the Mahratta 
horse in our early Indian wars. Almost all Hyder Ali's suc- 
cesses were gained by his cavalry, which an eloquent historian 
has described as "rivalling that of the Parthians in swiftness, 
equalling that of the Mamelukes in daring, and approaching 
that of the Tartars in numbers.'* The same authority tells us 
that the principal strength of the Turks, like that of other 
Asiatic nations, has always consisted in their cavalry, an 
observation more applicable to the former than the present 
Aiiion period of their history. " Every Turk is by nature a horse- 
man. From their earliest infancy they are accustomed to 
the saddle ; from childhood upwards their horses are their 
companions; in youth their principal exploits and rivalry. 
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consist in the management of their steeds^ and in mature chap. 
years all their jonmeys are performed on horseback." There ^^* 
are great varieties however, it appears in the qualities of the 
Turkish cavalry, none being comparable to the Spahis who 
inhabit Mount Hoemus : — These are accustomed from their 
infancy " to climb the wooded declivities of their native hiUs, 
and early acquire an extraordinary skill and hardihood in 
the management of their horses. A Spahi will often ride at 
full gallop up hills, over torrents, through thick woods, along 
the edge of precipices or down steeps where an European 
cavalier would hardly venture to walk. This extraordinary 
boldness increases when they act together in masses. When 
so assembled, they dash down rocks, scale scours, and drive 
through brushwood in the most surprising manner. No 
obstacles intimidate, no difficulties deter, no disorder alarms 
them. The attacks of such bodies are in an especial manner 
to be dreaded in rugged or broken ground, where European 
infantry deem it impossible for cavalry to act at all. The 
heads of two or three horsemen are first seen peeping 
through the brushwood or emerging out of the steep ravines 
by which the declivities are furrowed. Woe to the battalion 
or division that does not instantly stand to its arms or form 
square on such vedettes appearing. In an instant 500 or 
1000 horsemen scale the rocks — with loud cries they gallop 
forward upon their enemy — ^the Turkish scimitar is before 
their horses heads, and in a few minutes a whole regiment is 
cut to pieces." Such were the Turkish horsemen of Mount 
Thabor and the Pyramids, and the same daring characterizes 
their Asiatic brethren the Cossacks, who in 1813 had also 
acquired a more regular organization, so that they frequently 
broke squares and performed all the duties of regular cavalry. 
" But they shone as light troops : — Mounted on their hardy ^^:^ 
little horses they have frequently been known to travel 100 
miles in the 24 hours, loaded with arms and plunder, and in 
the heaviest marching order they plunge into rivers, tread 
morasses, explore thickets, and cross the most fearfrd deserts, 
whether parched by the heats of summer, or charged with 
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CHAP, the snows of winter. No army with the Cossacks in its 
i^* front need fear a surprise ; none with them heading the 
pursuit of it can be secure against one, their velocity, 
activity and courage, render them peculiarly dangerous to 
a retreating, often fatal to a flying enemy. When the rear 
guard halts, and a respectable force collects to oppose their 
incursions, they never hazard an attack, but fly without 
hesitation, like the Farthians of old, till a more favorable 
opportunity of renewing the pursuit occurs ; and when the 
enemy againf retires, they press upon his retreating columns, 
inundate the country on all sides of his line of march, and 
are frequently to be seen a hundred miles in advance of the 
maid body of the pursuing foe." 

The Spaniairds owed their victories at the conquest 
of America, next to their fire arms, principally to their 
cavalry, on account of the fear which the horses caused 
amongst the inhabitants of Peru and Mexico, to whom 
these animals were quite unknown ; and in the revolt of 
the Spanish colonies from the mother country nearly all 
the victories of the Independents were gained by cavalry. 

At the battle of Ceuta, gained by Prince Eugene over 
the Sultan Kaaxa Mustapha, the Gennan cavalry cut 
down or drove into the Theisse, more than 10,000 Turks. 
When the Duke of Alba entered the Netherlands in 
1567, he brought with him ten squadrons of lancers. 
This Alba was the first who brought his cavalry into such 
a state as to act with order, and in masses; but his 
opponent Maurice of Nassau exceeded him. Being at 
first deficient in cavalry the Netherlanders caused troopers 
to be raised in Germany who had neither complete armour 
nor lances, yet signalized themselves under the name of 
German horse : even the French called them reiters (horse- 
men.) From the superiority which Maurice gave this 
cavalry he conquered in the fields of Tomhout, Tiel, &c. 
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At the battle of Leipsic or Briettenfeld, Sept. 7, chap. 
1631, Gustavus Adolphus had great apprehensions of the ^^' 
excellent Austrian cavahy, which under the command of 
the bold Pappenheim, appeared formidable. His own 
cavalry, nine thousand in number, was not inferior in 
discipline and bravery to the cavalry of TiUy, which 
amounted to thirteen thousand, but it was not so well 
mounted. If Tilly lost this battle, in which both armies 
were of equal strength, namely thirty-seven thousand 
men, the cause is not to be attributed to his cavalry, 
but to the faults which he himself committed, and which 
the bravery of his veteran regiments could not repair. 

Naylor states that Gustavus could not conceal his un- ^* ma. 
easiness, when he compared the accoutrements of his own ?™«^y 

^ i. loo, 

, cavalry with those of the Imperial cuirassiers, the latter 
being completely cased in iron, and mounted upon large and 
powerfiil chargers, while his own were, for the most part 
destitute of armour and mounted upon horses comparatively 
weak and diminutive. 

Historians do not agree as to the numbers of the contending ^^- 
armies at this battle. Harte who professes to follow Chemnitz, ??»^^rf 

■^ , ' in. 89. 

says that ^^the Swedish army consisted of 8,000 foot and 
7,000 horse, the Saxons in nearly equal strength, though 4,000 
were cavalry.'* The Imperial army he puts down at 44,000. 
Gualdo makes the force of the allies 40,000, while Puffendorf 
contents himself with saying *^ Supra septuagintd quinque 
millia bellatorum patentissima planitie concurrebant." 

The error of Tilly appears to have consisted in directing 
his efforts against the fugitive Saxons, without attending to 
the situation of Pappenheim, who had been repeatedly 
repulsed by the Swedish right wing — ^forming his infantry 
into ponderous masses, thereby contracting his front and 
exposing himself to be turned ; and placing his artillery in 
such a situation as to render it, in a great measure, 
unavailable. It must, however, be recollected that Tilly was 
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CHAP, completely forced into this battle by the impetuesity of 

II* Fappenheim; and that his character^ at this period^ had 

sciunidt undergone a complete revolution. According to the evidence 

Harte ii. 16. of Contemporary writers ^' his courage and confidence^ the 

^ffendorf j.gg^^ q£ yictory in thirty-six decisive engagements, at once 

forsook him, and the guilt of Magdeburg overshadowed his 

soul, leaving it a prey to the most gloomy anticipations." 

Charles XII. paid much attention to his cavalry, and 
taught them to perform evolutions with extraordinary 
rapidity. In 1767 he rode two horses to death at the 
review of a regiment ; in the winter of 1705 he compiled 
a new regulation book : indeed the cavalry under this 
monarch, acquired a distinction till then unknown, and 
he brought it to such perfection in the northern wars, 
that it became quite formidable. 

But in the reign of Frederick the Great, the cavalry " 
reached its highest perfection and was truly invincible. 

Under the command of general Seidlitz, the cavalry 
no longer appeared as a stop-gap, and frequently an 
inactive one in the line of battle, but as an active 
operator in the victory, which, like the overflowing 
stream, carried away and destroyed everything before it 
with irresistible force ; but Seidlitz always kept a mass 
of cavalry together, and possessed the secret of hitting 
the right time for boldness and that for precaution. How 
bold and brilliant he appears at Uosbach and Zomdorf, 
how circumspect and cautious at Kunersdorf ? 

Seidlitz was certainly a perfect cavalry general : a 
century often passes over before a second is found in the 
same army : this is no hypothesis — ^it is experience. 

Frederick William von Seidlitz was born at IQene, 1722. 
When yet a boy his many adventurous pranks announced 
the future bold horseman. At seven years old he rode 
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between the sails of a windmill in fall action ; in 1788 he chap. 
entered the king's service, and was taken prisoner in the first ^^' 
Silesian war, but soon after liberated. At the age of 23 he was lusai 
promoted to the rank of Major ; took the Saxon general ixTSa???. 
von Slichtling prisoner at the battle of Hohenfriedburg ; and 
particularly distinguished himself at the battle of Sorr in 
1745. In 1756 he was colonel commandant of a cuirassier 
regiment ; at the battles of Lowositz and CoUin he confirmed 
his former reputation ; in 1757 he drove Marshal Soubise 
out of Gotha in such a hurry, that he was able to entertain 
his king with the dinner that had been prepared for the 
dainty Frenchman. His boldest and most successful enter- 
prize was at Rosbach in 1757, where he commanded the 
whole cavalry and gained that memorable battle. Frederick, 
in deserved acknowledgment of his services promoted him in 
his 35th year, to the rank of lieutenant-general, and made 
him a knight of the Black Eagle. After the battle of 
Zorndorf where he took several batteries with his cuirassiers, 
the king embraced him and said : " For this victory also I 
have to thank you." After the surprise at Hochkirk he 
covered the retreat; at the batde of Kunersdorf he was 
obliged to leave a well selected position, ia consequence of 
an order from the king ; the battle was lost, Seidlitz was 
Woimded and brought to Berlin. The loss of this battle 
having been openly attributed to the untimely order which 
the king had given, Frederick became cold towards Seidlitz, 
and did not allow him to take any part in the war for some 
time ; they were, however, soon after reconciled, and 
Seidlitz concluded his war-like deeds at the victory of 
Friedberg in 1762 : he died in 1773. 

Under the statue of this distinguished cavalry officer in 
Berlin is the following inscription : " This is the image of 
the noble Seidlitz, general in the Prussian service. Of 
friends of men the kindest — of heroes, the bravest : he loved 
his king; he loved truth: too. great for honours obtained 
by flattery; too great for riches obtained by plunder: 
benevolent, he spared the lives of men — brave, he never 
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CHAP, spared Hs own. Warriors cut roses for the altar with your 
II- swords — generals, sacrifice — friends, weep." 

A great cavalry general — ^that is to say a general who 
possesses the talent of manoeuvering masses of cavalry, is 
as rare a phenomenon as a great commander in chief. 
The movement of cavalry requires a quick coup d'ceil — ^a 
calm firm mind — ^a boldness sometimes rash, sometimes 
cautious — ^la a word much talent. 

Often is boldness, which decides when exhibited at the 
proper time, destructive when the general excites himself 
and his troops unseasonably. 

The movement of cavalry at a trot is three times 
quicker than that of infantry in quick march ; therefore 
Ziethen's answer to his king appHes to a cavalry 
general — " The moment I see the enemy my dispositions 
are already made." 

Life of Ziethen was one of the favourite generals of Frederick the 

tmufeted by Great, and colonel of the celebrated " Death's head hussars." 
He served upwards of 70 years, and died in 1806 at the 
age of 86, ^^ uniting," says his biographer, ^'wisdom with 
coxirage, contempt of danger with perseverance, dexterity 
with presence of mind, and activity with the most perfect 
command of temper: He conceived his plans with the 
progressiveness of the rising storm, and executed them with 
the rapidity of the thunderbolt." His passion for a military 
life betrayed itself at a very early period. '* Whenever a 
soldier passed through his native village (Wustrau) on 
farlough,a circumstance that rarely happened, young Ziethen 
followed him closely, could never sufficiently admire him, 
and eagerly sought to imitate and resemble him. At this 
period the Prussian soldiers wore their hair in a queue; and 
every Saturday young Ziethen obtained his father's leave to 
go to Ruppin, a German mile from Wustrau, where a soldier 
of the garrison with whom he had become acquainted, 
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dressed his hair d la Prussienney and made him a large chap. 
queue well stiffened and powdered, which served to ornament n. 
him for the ensuing week : Ziethen was, at this time, only 
nine years of age. 

As this work is intended to treat merely of the tactics 
of cavalry, the author cannot be expected to describe 
the intelligence and higher professional knowledge which 
generals of infantry require, especially in unfortunate 
actions, out of which infantry has so much more difficulty 
in retiring than cavalry. 

The reputation of cavalry, for instance, is not effected 
if it retires even in disorder, after a repulse, whereas 
obstinate perseverance is required from the infantry. 
Even under the most unfavorable circumstances, infantry 
can never suffer itself to fall into disorder with impunity ; 
and once in disorder— once thrown out of position, order 
is difficult to re-establish. 

Imprudence committed with cavalry is not followed by 
such fatal consequences, and cavalry even put to ffight, 
often re-appears in a few moments confident and vic- 
torious. This is caused by the rapidity of its movements ; 
whereas, and precisely because of the slow movement of 
the infantry, the most experienced presence of mind is 
required to perceive the true moment that determines 
battles. 

An open flat country is the ground upon which cavalry 
appears in its full perfection. Great rapidity in all 
manoeuvres is its first and most emiaent quality, and by 
which it has obtained that superiority which so many 
fields of battle testify. But a leader is necessary on 
whose personal qualities rests the inexhaustible source of 
all successes. 
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CHAP. This has been acknowledged time out of mind — 
^^' acknowledged even by those who were prejudiced against 
the cavalry; as for example, Folard, who is, forsooth, 
convinced of the worthlessness of cavalry, and believes 
that an army can operate right well without it, but, 
however, with great naivete confesses that cavahy which 
is good and brave, and whose commander knows its 
strength, and has courage to put it in motion, would at 
any time ride down extended battalions. 

" Infantry," says Folard in another place, " can never 
stand against cavalry, particularly since the former have 
given up the use of the pike." In the Spanish wars of 
the succession in 1701, an officer of that nation was 
seen to dash with one hundred horses, through a battaUon 
of English (which are certainly not despicable troops,) 
and to return back, in order to renew the attempt. 

It is to be regretted that the author has not given any 
authority for, or particnlars of, this remarkable addevement 
on the part of the Spanish horse, who certainly never 
exhibited such an evidence of the characteristics of cavalry 
during the Peninsular war. On the contrary, they appear 
to have been far from efficient. The Spaniards fought well 
behind walls or in their native fortresses, as Guerillas, but 
want of discipline was fatal to their general operations, and 
without the Swiss and Walloon guards the victory of Baylen 
would not have graced their arms. However at the period 
alluded to by the author, the Spanish cavalry must have 
enjoyed considerable reputation for we find Folard stating : — 
*' Si la cavalerie Espagnol connoissoit sa force, il n' y a rien 
qui pdt lui resister, a moins que de combattre dans un 
endroit reserr^e en lignes redoubl^es, et avec tant de troupes 
qu* on pAt la casser et rompre la violence de son choc avant 
qui ^Ue put attaindre a la derni^re. Quant a Tinfantrie, eUe 
ne sfauroit jamais resister centre cette cavalarie^ encore 
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moins depuis la suppression des piques." The German term, chap, 
Spanische Beuter applied to chevatix de frize, would seem^ m- 
however to imply that the Spanish cavalry were employed 
more in defence than attack, an application far from charac- 
teristic of cavalry. 

Also general Lloyd, who is against having much 
cavalry in consideration of its expense and little utility, 
contradicts himself eight pages afterwards, and says, 
" If your infantry is bad, your cavalry and infantry must 
be increased, as these are two means of keeping the 
enemy at a certain distance.'' 

Montecuculi was well acquainted with the superiority 
of cavalry. " The most important act of an army," says 
the general, " is the battle, and the most effective force 
which operates therein is the cavalry: it must consequently 
decide the event. If the cavalry be beaten, the battle is 
irretrievably lost : if, on the other hand successful, the 
victory is always complete. 

And yet the same author tells us: — '^ L'infanterie est 
comme la base et le soutien de I'arm^e, soit pour les batailles, 
soit pour les sieges, et c'est avec elle que les Bomains et les 
Suisses on fait des choses si admirables. L'infanterie doit 
done faire la principale force, et la plus grande partie de 
Paxm^e!" 

The battle of Wiirzburg in 1796, supports this position ; 
it was determined by cavalry; but from the battle of 
Marengo in 1800 may be learned how ineffective cavalry 
is when deficient in a suitable leader. 

The battle of Wiirzburg was no doubt, decided by cavalry, 
and determined the campaign, but it should be recollected 
that, on this occasion, 30,000 French, of all arms, were 
opposed to 81,000 Imperial infantry and 18,000 splendid 
cavalry. " The French were drawn up on the right bank of 
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CHAP, the Maine, from "WuTzburg to Schweinfdrth partly on a 
iJ- series of heights which formed the northern baxrier of the 
jyigon. valley, and partly on the plains which, extended from their 
IV, 188,184. £^Q^ ^ ^Yie shores of the river. Jourdan imagined that he 
had only to contend with a part of the Austrian force, and 
that the Archdulie had returned in person to make head 
against the republicans on the Danube, but, instead of that 
the Austrian prince had rapidly brought his columns to the 
right bank, and was prepared to combat his antagonist with 
superior forces. A thick fog which concealed the armies 
from each other favored the motions of the Imperialists, and 
when the sun broke through the clouds at 11 o'Clock, it 
glittered on the numerous Austrian squadrons drawn up in 
double lines on the meadows adjoining the river. The 
action commenced by Kray attacking the left flank of the 
French while Lichtenstein spread himself out in the plain 
followed by Wartensleben, who coming up on the left bank 
of the Maine, threw himself at the head of the cavalry into 
the river, and followed close after the infantry, who had 
defiled along the bridge. The French general Grenier, who 
was stationed at the menaced point, made a vigorous 
resistance, with the republican cavalry and light infantry^ 
but the reserve of the Austrian squadrons having been 
brought up, Jourdan was obliged to support the line by his 
reserve of cavalry. A desperate charge of horsemen now 
took place, and the Imperialists were, at first repulsed, 
but the Austrian cuirassiers having assailed the republican 
squadrons when disordered by success, they were broken, 
thrown into confusion, and driven behind the lines of 
infantry. Meantime the Austrians were victorious on the 
French centre and right, and victory declared for the 
Imperialists." 

It is worthy of remark that in this action, the French 

cavalry, as at Benavente, (see page 20) awaited the charge of 

Gjundsatee^ their impetuous opponents: "This manoeuvre," says the 

Archduke, " was completely successftd : the French cavalry, 

which had awaited the charge without stirring, was over- 
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thrown," Much Wame iis attributed to Jourdau for' the loss chap. 
of the batde, as he not oiiljr divided his force, but suffered ^^' 
his left wing to. remain entirely unprotected. He also 
placed his c^avalry in the first lin^, end opposite lothat of 
th^ Imperialists^ which was much more numerous. 

"With regard tp Marengo,, it has generally been quoted 
as evidence of the decisive influence of ciivalry when 
opportunely Applied, and the promptitude and ability of a 
fcavalry leader, for unquestionably K^Uennann's cuirassiers 
determined the battle in favor of the French, and placed 
Napoleon on the consuljir throne. But the detail miay also^ 
at the same time, be made use of to shew the insufficiency 
of niunbers without an able head, for the Austrian cavalry 
greatly exceeded that of the republicans, and if properly 
led ought to have crufihed . thfeir opponents. The 
details of Kellermann's celebrated, charge are thus given 
by himself: — ^^ Dessaix had driven back the enemy's Kotes on 
tirailleurs on the main body, but at the aspect of this ^^fof 
formidable column of 6,000 Hungarian grenadieirs, ourSosw! 
troops hesitated. I was advancing in line, even with them, ^' ^^' °^*** 
on the right of the road, being rather concealed by somb 
yineyards, and observing everything which passed. It was 
no doubt, at this instant, that Dessaix received his death 
wound, for after a tremendous discharge from the enemy, 
I perceived our line waver. It bends and is on the poiat 
of giving way — ^the Austrians pursue in haste — they axe in 
disorder, and in confidence of victory: I perceive this — I 
^m in the midst of them, and they h^ve laid down their 
9rms. AH this passed in less time than it has taken ine to 
write these half-dozen lines, — Thus did 200 men causa 
6,000 grenadiers to lay down their arms.** 

The defeat of Melas at Marengo has been attributed Alison. 
to his mistake in detaching 8,500 horse to oppose the^**^®' 
advanced gtiard of Suchet who had reached Acqui in hist 
rear, for if these squadrons had poured in upon the French 
fugitives on the left, the defeat of that flank — already 
in frightftil disorder from the unflinching advance of the 
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CHAP. Himgariao infantry — ^wotild Iiare h^ien complete. But tbe 

II* Ausiriafla g^ieral considered ike victory gamed, aad having 

had t\^6 horses shot under himy retired to Alessandria^ 

Aiuwo. ezhaosted i^th fatigne, kavii^ the command to the chief 
of his staff. Dessaix, however, restored the heittle with 
4,000 men at 4 o'clock^ alhd KeUermaaii completed the 
triumph of Napioleon. 
^ A shnilaritj has been traced between the crisk at Mar^nga 

^^1 note. ^^^ ^^^ ^ Waterloo^ an advance of in&ntry and a charge of 
cavalry having deteinffibied the ftction in both instances^ but 
the ii^tish aiod Getmaai sqnares were in an impregnable 
position up to the period of their first advance, wherete the 
republicans k% Marengo had broke and fled, and according 
to Dessadx^s reply to Kapoleon, at 4 o'clock, the battle Wto 
then '' coinpletely lost.'' iCellermann's cuirassiers changed 
the defeat into a victory. 

It is rema^kaii&le thaft in alludinEg to decisive b&ttles gained 
by cavalry in modern times the author has made no mention 
here of either BLSKftniBi or RAMit/iEft, on both of which oc« 
casioi^s MarllxMrough's hoi^e decided the battle. At Blenheim^ 

^uim't August 1704, Marlborough, hd^ving gsdned firm footing on the 

f'u^^^^' ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ Nebel, made his dispositions for a general 
attack. The cavalry were drawn up in two lines directly in 
front of the* esiteniy , having the in&ntry in^mediately in theit 
rear. TaUard seeing the weakness of his line, from want of 
hifSsmtry, had drawn H battalions froin the reserve and poi^d 
them near the centre. Marlborough brought up three 
Hessian battalions to front these, imd then Rawing his 
sword, led the advance. ^'Indescribably grand was the 
spectacle wUeh ensued. In compact order, and the finest 
array, the allied cavalry, mustering 8,000 sabres, moved up 
&J& gentle slope in two lines — at first slowly, as onii field 
day, but gradually more quicMy, as they drew nearer, aud- 
the fire of the artiUery became more violent. The French 
horse, lO/XX) strong, stood their groiuid at first firmly : the 
choicest and bravest of their chivalry were there: the ban- 
deifoles of almost all the nobles in Frauds floated over their 
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squadrons. So hot was the fire of nmsquetry and cannon chap* 
when the assailants drew near that their advance waa ^^' 
checked : and the battle was kept up5far a few minutes only 
by a ^e of artillery. Gradually, however, the firi& of the 
enemy slackened ; and Marlbororugh, taking advantage of 
the pati8e> led his cavalry again to the charge. With irre*^ 
sistible vehemence, the Une dashed forward at full speedy 
and soon the crest of the ridge was passed.. The French) 
horsemen discharged their carhLneg^ at a oonsiderable di8-> 
tance with little efiS^t, and immediately wheeled about and 
fled. The battle wac^ gained: the Allied horse rapidly 
inundated the open space betwe^i the two villages, and the 
nine battalions in the centre were suxroomded, cut to pieces 
and taken. They made, however, a noble resistaiice, and 
the men were found lying on theit backs in their ranks, aa 
they had stood in the field/' 

Marshal Tallard attributed the loss i)f the battle altogether 
to the bad conduct of die French cavalry, thus admitting the 
decisiye effect of Marlborough's tremendous charge. ** Le TnUarf/ 

1 . . y ^ •t • V V , « in Alison's 

gros de la cavalene a mal faxt, je dts tre^ mal, car on n'a Marlborough, 
jamais tompre un ^cadron des ennemis." The loss of the 
Fr^ich and Bavarians in ti^is memorable battle was not less 
than 40,000 men, while that of the Allies did not exceed 
11,000, but how important and widely extended were the 
results 1 '^The blow struck at Blenheim," says Alison> 
*'resoiunded through every part of Europe. It at once Alison's 
destroyed the ya^t fabric of power which it had taken Louis i!*m^"^^' 
XIV^ aided by the talents of Turenne, and the genius of 
Vauban so long to construct." Instead of proudly descend* 
ing the valley of the Danube, and threatening Yieima, the 
French were driyen in the utmost disorder, across the 
Rhine. The surrender of Traerbach and Landau gave the 
allies a firm footing on the left bank of that river^^ihe sub- 
mission of Bavaria deprived the French of that great out- 
work — the Hungarian insurrection was pacified j~Pru8sia^ 
was induced to cooperate in a more efficient manner in the 
common causey — the parsimony of the Dutch gave way 
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CHAP, before the tritdnph of success^ and the Empire^ delivered 
u- from inyasion^ was preparing to carry its victorious arms 
into the heart of France. What would have been the conse* 
quences to Europe had Marlborough's charge of cavalry been 
unattended with success, and Marshal Tallard become the 
cwawy'i victor ? .'.' Bcyond all question," says Professor Creasy, " if 
battles, "" liouis XIY. had gained the battle of Blenheim, a universal 
despotic dominion would have been establidied over the 
bodies, a eriiel spiritual thraldom over the minds of men. 
France and Spain united under Bourbon princes, and in 9 
cloise family alliance — ^the empire of Charlemagne with that 
of Charles V. — the power which revoked the edict erf Nantes 
and perpetuated the massacre of St. Bartholomew, with that 
which banished the Moriscoes and established the Inquisi* 
tion, would have^ proved irresistible, and beyond example 
destructive to the best interests of mankind/' 
Aiiflon't At Samilies, May 1706, the charge of 20 fresh 3quadrons 

Marnxiroiig , ^£ ^j^^ ygservc cavalry restored the battle, and secured Marl- 
borotigh's success. '^ In this emergency, when nothing wa& 
as yet decided^ the twenty fresh squadrons, which Marlbo- 
rough had so opportunely called up from the allied rights 
were seen galloping at full speed, but still in regiilar order, 
on the plain behind this desperate conflict. Halting directly 
in rear of the spot where the horse on both sides were so 
vehemently engaged, they wheeled into line, and advanced 
in close order, and admirable array to the suppcurt of the 
Duke, who was now hard pressed by the French guards. 
At the same time the Danish squadron, led by their brave 
commander the diike of Wirtemberg, debouched between 
the morass of Mehaigne and the right flank of the household 
troops, and assailed them with loud cries in flank; while 
the Prince of Hesse-Cassel, with the Dutch guards, and 
Obdam's dragoons, dashed round their rear towards BamiHes^ 
Encouraged by these powerful reinforcements, the whole 
aUie4 cavalry re-formed^ and led by Marlborough in person, 
swept forward in three lines, with loud shouts, to the attack 
of the now intimidated, and disheartened French, who no 
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fonger withstood the onset, but turning their horses heads; chap, 
fled with precipitation." The losses of the enemy in this J^- 
battle amounted to 13,000 men in killed and wounded, 
besides 16,000 who deserted. They lost also 52 guns, the ^J^^ ^ 
whole of their baggage and pontoon train, all their caissons, »• 2"- 
and 80 standards. Amongst the prisoners were the princes 
de Soubise and Rohan, and a son of Marshal Tallard : the 
loss of the Allies in killed and wounded was only SfiSS, of 
which the unusually large proportion of 1,066 were killed, 
shewing the intensity of the struggle. 

The false point of view in which many generals of 
cavalry have considered their force has often done it 
irreparable injury. 

On the day of battle— at that lucky moment when feme 
is to be acquired, the cavalry should never be spared; 
but the greatest attention must be paid in order that it 
may appear on such a day effective, which can only be 
accomplished by keeping up the condition of the horses ; 
for the difference between horses and men is essential, 
and it should never be left out of view that there is no 
such thing as working upon the moral feeling of horses, 
and their good will is not to be taken into account. The 
soldier may be animated by words ; and by flattering his 
sense of honour he may be excited to new deeds and 
new exertions ; but not so the horse. Cavalry exhausted 
by Tinusual fetigue, requires months to recover. Horses 
have doubtless stronger constitutions than men, but 
extraordinary efforts have also their limits, and if these 
exertions are carried to excess, the loss sustained from 
horses, exhausted from want of forage, often amounts, in 
a few nights, to an incredible extent ; and the bivouacs, 
when left in the morning, become images of horror. 

A horse neglected in shoeing, for example, is generally 
unserviceable for the whole campaign. By far the 
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CHAP, greater number of the horses sent to the depots have bad 
^^' feet, and more than the half of these become totally 
unserviceable, and thus the fine imposing appearance of 
the cavalry is lost. That such is the fact must be 
acknowledged, and does not admit of contradiction ; but 
the real cause is never traced to its source — ^the personal 
influence of the commander. 

The condition of the French cavalry on Napoleon's 
advance to Moscow in 1812 furnishes a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the serious consequences attendant upon inattention 
to the important points mentioned by the author. On that 
memorable invasion, and before any part of the cavalry had 
AJifiou, been engaged, " the horses perished by thousands from the 
»i-3it. combined effects of incessant rain and unwholesome pro- 
vender/* Above 10,000 dead horses were found on the 
highway leading from the Niemen to Wilna. On the 
8rd November 181B, the morning state of the French army- 
shewed only 12,000 out of 80,000 horses which Napoleon 
}xad led in pers<^ aprons the Niemen. " Many horses," says 
St. Cyr, ^' might hav^ been gained to the army, if it had 
been possible to allow them to take a few days' repose;" 
but the untiring Cossacks beset their flanks and rear : ^^ the 
Russians established a chain of partizans round the invading 
Ibid. army, which cut off all their foraging parties and soon held 

them imprisoned in their cantonments. The militia of the 
contiguous provinces, aided by the Cossacks of the Don 
formed a vast circle round Moscow, occupying every road, 
and cutting off. all supplies of provisions. The want of 
forage was so severely felt that the cavalry were obliged to 
penetrate to a considerable distance in quest of subsistence, 
and these detachments fell, in most instances, into the hands 

of the enemy the report from Murat announced 

the alarming intelligence that one half of tJie whole surviving 
cavalry of the army had perished in these inglcMrious 
encounters," 



xi. 114. 
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CHAPTER III. 



TACTICS OF CAVALEY. 



Tactics consist in position, movement, and attack, chap. 
There are positions and movements in battle and out of ^^^' 
battle. In the following chapters we will return to the 
subject and first only treat of the important jposition in 
battle, and of the battle itself. 

We will pass over the establishment and organization, 
imd all that belongs to the equipment and fc^mation of 
the individual man and horse, in order to bring a regi- 
ment to the unity of identity CEinheit der IdentitdtJ 
so that it may be like a manageable machine in the hands 
of the general. 

These are the proper elem^ts of the service, and are 
founded partly on the national character, and partly on 
the taste or wiU of the commander. They are generally 
considered elements of tactics, or elementary tactics ; but 
if tactics be the art of war, what is here understood as 
elements of the service cannot be considered as belonging 
to them. 

The equipment and formation of recruits is not an 
art^ else every commissary and corporal would be a 
tactician. 

Although Marshal Saxe derives the woyd tactics from 
the Romans marching in time (tact)« we understand 
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CHAP, something more, at present, from tactics than riding and 
^^^' drill : these are the mechanism of war. 

The gallant marshal was an indifferent etymologist. The 
word tactics has no connexion either with the English word 
tact or the Latin tactua, bat is simple Greek — 9 nucmai (rixvrj), 
the art of drawing up troops^ from raaaa, to arrange in order. 

A modem Anglo Saxon grammar contains a derivation that 
may vie with that of the Marshal : — Tense, says the author, 
comes from tensu8,BtrQtched !^t used to be deriyed from temps. 

Horsemanship — ^the formation of horsemen in general> 
is very important, and to be considered as the fomidatioA 
but no more tactics itself than a foundation is a building. 
Pure military operations in actual war respecting troops 
belong to tactics. In peace there can be no more tactics 
than strategy, for real military operations can naturally 
never be thought of in peace. 

Strategical operations are attained in war by means of 
the position, movement and attack of troops. 

The elements of service are now prescribed in all 
armies by means of regulations, and these should be so 
carefully formed that from the private soldier to the 
colonel of the regiment all duties should be determined and 
clearly expressed. Real examples, taken from the histories 
of particular wars, might follow the theorems as proofs 
of their correctness, while the names of those officers, nonr 
commissioned officers and soldiers, who had distinguished 
themselves, being mentioned in the book, would excite 
the ambition of the young soldier, and this book of the 
elements of service might become the mentor of the army. 

This suggestion of the author is deserving of the attention 
of those entrusted with the compilation of Her Majesty's 
cavalry regulations, which in their present dry mechanical 
form^ present so little practical or interesting matter to the 
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young officer. A book contuning not only theoretical man- 
oeuvres T>ut practical illustrations of their utility and applica- 
tion would be a most desirable substitute for the present 
'' regulations/' How many young officers of cavalry — ^and 
the same observations apply to other branches of the service—, 
are there who periodically act their part in the complicated 
mandsuvres of the ^'red book/' without knowing the applica- 
tion of a single movement ? Nay even arrive at the art of 
repeating correctly the words of command^ without compre- 
hending the ultimate object of the evolution^ and would 
consequently be much puzzled if called upon to explain its 
design, or demonstrate its application. This disadvantage to 
the officer and injury to the service might be remedied by 
the addition of explanatory notes to each manoeuvre, shewing 
its application with reference to an enemy and illustrating its 
utility by citing cases (if any) where it had been successfully em- 
ployed. The unnecessary intricacy of our present manoeuvrai 
the theoretical parts of which are incomprehensible to the 
young officer, adds much to perpetuate the ignorance of the 
principles on which they are founded. Movements more 
simple and practical would be easier understood and more 
correctly performed, and the military student, instead of 
being at the outset discouraged by theorems and combinations 
the value of which he is unable to appreciate, would be stimu- 
lated in his search for information by a conviction of their 
utility. Looking to the operations in actual war, we shall find 
that the movements of cavalry are, without exception, simple 
in the extreme, consisting principally of reduction and exten- 
sion of the front, advances in line, movements en Echelon, en 
ichiquier, deployement and formation of column, &c. ; and we 
seek in vain for great results proceeding from the complicated 
combinations of the drill ground. 

A modem writer seeks to reduce Cavalry Tactics to alge- 
braical formula* which, however ingenious, will scarcely 
obtain converts in this practical age ; and we would rather 
direct the attention of the recruit to the simple operations of 
* Ttacti on Cavalrj Ttetics^ Mortimer^ London 1854. 
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CHAP, a Seidlitz, a Ziethen, a Murat^ a Platoff^ jor an Anglesea, than 
III. induce that hesitation which most naturally fblloir a too 
careful and mathematical consideration of consequences in tho 
presence of the enemy. The morement to.be studied by the 
young cavalry officer aboye all others is the rapid, vigoraus^ 
elose, and determined charge in line. 

As in the Artillery, the materiel is distinguished from 
the personnel, the former being applied to the guns, 
ammunition, waggons, &c., and the latter to the eflfective 
men; and as, according to Theobald, the distinction 
holds good with regard to the art of war in general, the 
ammunitiou and provisions being considered as materiel^ 
and the army itself personnel^ so may we, in a more 
limited sense, apply the same distinction to the cavaby. 
The horses, horse appointments and arms will, in that 
case, form the materiel, and the men, in its true meaning, 
the personnel. Just as the most able artillery can do 
nothing with unserviceable guns, so can neither the most 
experienced cavalry have confidence with bad horses; 
and the oaippaign of 1812 has shewn that ciavalry, once 
dismounted, is no longer formidable. 

Napoleon had, in Moscow, about ten thousand dis- 
mounted cavalry, among whom was the author of this 
work, then iU. They were formed into companies, batta- 
lions and regiments, and armed like infantry, but after the 
first three days retreat from the Kremlin^ this fine orga- 
nization, was destroyed. The men dispersed to the right 
and left of the road, in search of food, and either ML into the 
hands of the Cossacks, or were killed by the inhabitants. 

How much more importance the cavalry itsdf attaches 
. to the materiel than to the personnel imj be seen from 
this that its strength is never reckoned, as in infantry, 
by the number of men, but by the number of horses. 
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Gustavus AcLdiphus recommended his cavalry to make chap. 
crooked cuts at the heads and necks of the enemy's ^^^* 
horses in order, by wounding th^n, to cause confusion 
in their ranks. 

In modern times also, commanders of battalions have, 
with great success, ordered their men to aim at the 
horses of the attacking cavaby, adding^ as a reason, '' if 
the horse is down, the rider is no longer formidable/' 

Bulow details drcumstantiaUy in his " spirit of modem 
warfare,^' the effect which the want of forage has upon 
the movement of an army. " One imagines himself 
ruined," he says, " on reading the calculation of general 
Tempelhoff, aijd seeing the enormous number of horses 
which an amiy requires : one fears that they would eat 
down a whjdte quarter of the worW 

Therefore it should be the particular care of cavalry 
oflBicers to preserve the materiel. The horses must 
have rest and tinie to eat; they mitst be kept well 
shod, and the horse appointments preserved in the best 
ord^» 

Cavalry has seldom oeeasipu to send effective horses to 
l&e rear, in consequence of not having a siifS^^iency of 
men; but it occurs oftener that disnaounted men are 
retained. The personnel aj^ars of leas importance, not 
on account of itself, but because, if there ai^ means of 
keeping up the materiel, Hxe personnel is never deficient ; 
in &ct, a dragoQKi well understands, imder the pretext of 
foraging, how to take care of huns^. Hence comas the 
coDstawt complaint "the cavahy plitnqler," because cavalry 
officers w<»jld rather tolerate what (Ssumot indeed 
be well prevented, than neglect their duty — ^the support 
of the matmel. This is one of thip evils attendant 
upon wwr. 
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GHAP. The French have reduced this doctrine to an axiom : — 
"^' " Pour ^tablir le corps d'un arm^e^ il feut commencer par le 
ventre," If this plain rule, says Tempelhoff, "be once 
forgotten there can be no military operations." Frederic 
the Great gives us an amusing instance of attention to these 
Hirt. of precepts : " During the skirmish some pigs were heard 
nSr ' squeaking in the village of Pless. This was the signal for a 
truce ; the Pandours left the Prussians, and ran to the vil- 
lage to kill animals which they were fonder of eating than 
they were of fighting." A similar attack on swine was 
made by the British army on their retreat from Burgos, with 
this difference, that the sportsmen had not withdrawn from 
more important operations to engage in the chase. 

POSITION OF CAVALEY. 

Cavalry can only act oflFensively. OflFensive operations 
require strength and energy : defensive, prudence and 
precaution. 

Cavahy must have open ground in order to display 
its fOTce or employ its energy. According to Theobald, 
this ground should be level and hard, or a gentle declivity. 

The point which it is to defend must either Ke in its 
front or flank, in order that the whole force of the charge 
may be directed there when the point is threatened. 
Infantry, on the contrary, must be placed upon the line 
which it is intended to defend. 

It follows from this that cavalry is never judiciously 
placed when in front of natural obstacles, but should 
be always at a distwce, in order that a chaise may be 
executed with force ; for example, behind villages, defiles, 
small woods, &c. To place cavalry, as a protection to it, 
behind a battery, is only to sacrifice it without an object : 
it is better placed sideways, because cavalry acts much 
safer in flank attacks ; especially in oblique lines. 
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One of the first operations on the day of battle shotild chap. 
be to place a lai^e mass of qavalry in sevel^ lines, at a "^' 
certain point, which under the command of a general^ 
should support the moment of attack with the rapidity 
of lightning. This general should receive his orders only 
Irom the commander in chief, and should be, in every 
sense of the word, a general of cavalry. 

It is not altogether agreed on where the cavalry should 
be placed in battle. It was long the custom to place it on 
the flanks, but the disadvantage arose that the troops could 
not support each dthet; and if the cavalry were beaten, 
the wings of the infantry were left without support. 

It is probable that this separation of cavalry from 
infantry giive rise t6 the opinion of cavalry being unne- 
eessary; and in fact, the two services appeared, in this> 
manner like independent corps, which supported each 
other so little that it might rather have been said that 
each fought alone. If the cavalry were beaten, the 
infantry thought that it was lost, and no longer stood 
firm. This led the generals to direct their attention to 
the cavalry, and he who had a superiority in cavalry 
endeavoured, in the first instance, to overthrow that of 
his opponent, in order to ensure the issue of the battle, 

In the thirty years wax, Gustavus Adolphus generally 
placed platoons of infantry in the intervals of his cavalry, 
because the Austrian cavalry exceeded his, and he wished 
by that mealns, to strengthen his own. 

This melange of the two arms has found supporters^ 
but without reason ; if the cavalry were overthrown, th^ 
infantry, which was of no service to it, was lost. 

Frederick imitated this disposition at the battle of 
MoUwitz, April 10, 1741, but confessed that it was 
defective. 
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GHAP. The field of battle itself shews, in most cases, the 
^"' proper situation for cavalry. Whefe this is not the case, 
it must be pkced in one mass'behind the inHBoatrj ; ihe 
rapidity of its movements allows of its being employed, 
itnbroken, in many places during the battle. By this 
arrangemetit more solidity is given to the line of battle, 
not to mention that ihe soldier in the first line wiB fight 
with more spirit when he knows that there k a numerous 
Support in his rear ; while an opposite effect is necessa- 
rily produced on his opponent. 

Whoever has observed the reflections of a common 
soldier will acknowledge the trttth and justice of this 
principle. 

" Small divisions of light cavalry,'* says the Atchduke^ 
^' placed behind the first line of infantry, are sufficient, in 
order to pass through the intervals, when the advancing 
or retreating enemy lays himself Open.'* 

If this maxim be followed, and the remaining masses 
of cavalry united oti one point, and under the command 
of a talented leader, the cavaby will do wonders. 

The Archdtike Charles further says : *' The genettd to 
whom the cavalry is entrusted on the day of battle, 
should never be induced by the representations of 
other geHeralsi to divide the mass of his cavalry, nor 
attempt to give them insufficient assistance with the 
fragments of it.*' 

The Austrian generals seldom followed this principle : 
on all open parts of a positi6ti, in all plains through 
which a column of infantry had to pass, the cavalry was 
divided throughout it ; the latter lost its solidity, and the 
former did not decide the battle. 

The proper disposition of cavalry on the day of battle, 
has elicited as various and contradictory opinions from 
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miEtarf writers^ as tlie general principles of tactics^ each g&ap. 
arrangemeiit ~ hating its advocates and all basing their ^i'* 
opinions upodCi acttfal results. ''^La ni^thode aujourd' hni^" 
sa^ Folard^ ''est d^ se tlanger siar deux Hgnes^ je necomm. 
disconviens pato qtfe cette m^thode ne soit bonne^ quoi qu* *" ^^ ^' 
on Yoie rarcfment quef ses lignes se snoeedent^ t6ut depend 
des t^tes. Si une prediidre ligne est battue^ k moins d' une 
gTMide yaleur et A* une conduite ^ale dans les che&j 
it est rare ^ue la d^fait^ d' une pfemi&re ne cause celle 
d' une seconded' llie Chevalier thto proposes his mode iiHd. 
of reciprocal support, smd reconnnends that the cavalry 
should be placed in one line flanked by platoons of infantry, 
two of which he places behind each squadron, and a 
company on each flank. Bulow says, '* the cavalry ought boIow. 
to be placed behind the infantry unless particular circum- 
stances modify this rule; when posted in a second line 
behind the foot, it preserves the advantages of spring and 
vigour.^ '' In order that cavalry may be completely GmnaAtws 

it 1 •• 1 A •» 1 -I ^1 4 *, . . der strategic. 

successful," says the Archduke Charles, *'it is necessary 
that the first line should be followed by a second, and if 
possible, liy a third line' of fresh troops." Jomini, however, 
will not admit this necessity, and says, " La cavalerie 
d^ploy^ sur trois lignes, dans un espace flanqu^e, o&e 
de graves inconv^niens. En effet, les deuxifeme et troisidme Trait* 
fignes, d^ploy^es derriere la premiere, partagent les^iSSwi** 
dangers du feu d' artillerie, et d' ime d^route sans 
pouvoir fetre mises en action: j* aimerai mieux des 
divisions de cavalerie dispos^e en colonnes, par escadrons, 
et plac^es suivant le terrain, que trois grandes lignes de 
cavalerie, qui sent presque tonjours immobiles, et tres 
difficiles a manier." 

The plan of placing platoons of infantry between squadrons 
of cavalry was practised also by the Scotch covenanters in 
the reign of Charles I.; but they appear to have had 
a description of infantry better suited to the purpose than 
that of either Frederick or Gustavus. *^ The Scotch parties 
of horse," says the Cavalier, " had always some foot with 
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OHAP. them ; ahd yet if the horse gallopped, or pushed on ever 

^"' sa forward, the foot were as forward as they, which was 

an extraordinary advantage. These were those they call 

2jj^f^ Highlanders/ they would run on foot, with their arms and 

£^*'' all their accoutrements, and keep very good order too ; and 

yet keep pace with the horse, let them go at what rate they 

would I cannot omit taking notice, on all occasions^ 

how exceedingly serviceable this method was, of posting 
musqueteers in the intervals among the horse, in all this 
war : I never knew a body of horse beaten that did so." 
Even in cases where the cavalry were unsuccessful it doea 
not appear to have always entailed, as stated by our author. 
Hilt. the destruction of the foot, for Frederick tells us " that at the 

7 Yean' Wsr 

' battle of Mollwitz, two battalions of grenadiers, which had 
been placed between the squadrons of the right, maintained 
their ground, after the defeat of the cavalry, and joined the 
infantry in good order." 

Napoleon's first line was uniformly drawn up in battle 
AUflon, array, and the second formed in squares of battalions, — the 
Tote. ' ' artillery and light horse being in front, with the heavy- 
cavalry in several lines in rear of the whole. Thus if a 
charge of horse, which was frequently the case, broke the 
first line, it passed while disordered by success, through the 
intervals between the squares, from whose front and flank it 
sustained a heavy fire, escaping which, the horsemen were 
suddenly assailed, when blown and dispersed, by a solid 
mass of heavy cavalry in the rear, which never failed to 
hurl them back in confusion through the squares, who by 
this time, had reloaded their pieces, and whose flanking fire 
completed their destruction. The British heavy cavalry 
brigades at Waterloo suffered from a similar disposition as 
yegards the enemy's reserve horse, which meeting with no 
sibom. opposing support committed fearfril havoc amongst the 
*' Union brigade." Had Napoleon exercised the same 
caution with the mass of his cavalry, a different result 
might have been the consequence. 
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MOVEMENT OF CAVALRY. chap. 

III. 

The movement of cavalry must be rapid and unex- 
pected, and bear the character of determined confidence. 

An eflfort should be made, by outflanking the enemy, 
to comQ unexpectedly on his flank, in order that no time 
should be given him for a counter movement. 

This is more easy to perform against cavalry than 
infantry, because infantry can always form square before 
the cavalry can charge. It appears, therefore, more 
advisable, first to try the solidity of the infantry by single 
detachments, thereby fatiguing it, and thus reserve to the 
cavalry the advantage of the charge ; for the failure of a 
bharge is annoying, and re-acts very disadvantageously. 
This object is best attained by echelon movements. 
Some innovators have proposed emplojring the close 
column against infantry. By that, the last division, which 
suffers less of the fire, drives forward the leading divisions, 
according to the proverb " one wedge drives the other ;'* 
but since the perfection of fire arms, it has been found 
necessary to give up deep formations in such attacks. 
. There are cases where a sudden attack might be so 
decisive, that it would be a fault to lose the favourable 
moment by deploying; it is then indifferent in what 
manner the enemy is attacked, whether in open or close 
coluinn, or in line ; in order, or in disorder, an examj^e 
of which we h&ve in the case of general von Romer at 
the battle of MoUwitz ; but this is only an exception to 
the general rule. The Austrian army under field mar- 
shal Neuperg, was nearly surprised by the king on, this 
occasion. General Schulenburg commanded the Prus- 
sian cavalry, and von Homer the Austrian. When 
general Romer arrived he observed that the Prussians 
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CHAP, were wheeled by squadrons to the right, in order to gain 

"^' the village of Herrendorf, on which the right wing was 

to rest. Without deploying, but in column, as he was, 

Romer attacked his adversary at full speed, and overthrew 

him : both cavalry generals fell in this battle. 

It should, however, be recollected, that the Austrian 
cavalry was, on this occasion, three times stronger than the 
Prussian, and ought to have defeated it under any circum- 
joniini. stances ; — " Komer," says Jomini, '* le chargea en pleine 
carri^re, et en colonne. Les trente escadrons qii il menait 
cidbut^rent facilement les dix escadrons Frussiens, doat 
chacun pr^sentait le flanc gauche." 

Flank movements may be executed in various ways* 
The Archduke Charles and Theobald justly recommend 
placing regiments in column behind the first line. 

But-7-and particularly against cavalry, the enemy may 
be surprised by a change of front performed at a gallop, 
or by a formation in an oblique line. For this move- 
ment tried and experienced regiments are indispensable. 

Echelon manoeuvres have many advantages,because they 
favour the formation of obUque lines. An echelon from 
the centre would greatly facihtate outjflanking the enemy. 

Echelon movements, and what is generally called the 
oblique order of battle, are more accidental tl^Lan premeditated. 
Journal and, as after all successful results, we are too prone to 
^^S^ attribute to talent and design, what is purely the effect of a 
happy combination of circumstances. The famous battle of 
Leuthen, which is so generally referred to by tactiLcians 
as the ideal of oblique formations, and the ch&f ff ceuvre of 
Frederick the Great, will be found, on investigation, not to 
have been conducted on such scientific principles as is 
generally believed; and tactical rules deduced from that 
battle would be fallacious. Perhaps the only true view 
which has yet been taken of the disposition of the Prussian 
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army at the battle of Leuthen will be found m the Journal cuAVt 
des Sciences MUitaires from the pen of general Yaudoncotirty m* 
who at the close of a minute enquiry into the operations of 
Frederick on that day, observes: **0n voit, par ce bref 
expos^, que V ordre oblique, employ^ par Frederic II. k 
Leuthen, n' a dft son succes qu' une surprise compUte^ Yaadonconrt, 
rendue possible par la negligence et les fautes multiplies ml^. 
des generaux Autrichien's." Captain Bosch of the Prussian 
service, has demonstrated in the most satisfactory manner^ 
that the attack en ichehn is not maintainable in theory; 
" for if the leading division of an Echelon advances within 
musquet shot of the enemy's line, its flank will receive a 
greater fire than its own, and will, therefore, insensibly 
describe an arch backwards; the opposing portion of the 
line, which thus pours a destructive fire upon the flank will 
not be prevented by the second Echelon, because it is at too 
great a distance, and would scarcely venture to fire from the 
fear of hitting the inward flank of the preceding division. 
Thus the opposing line will shower its balls, without the 
slightest impediment, on the exposed flank; the leading 
Echelon must be beaten, and if the battle be continued Bubw. spirit 
with the bayonet, it is only necessary that a platoon of the system oT 
opposing line should be wheeled up on the flank of theets^' 
leading Echelon, while the front is engaged, to ensure the 
overthrow of that Echelon before the succeeding division 
could come to its assistance : Thus the several Echelons 
may be defeated in succession. But even allowing that 
the leading division should succeed in its attack, (which 
according to Bulow, could not possibly occur), it is not likely 
that any attack m ichehn could long preserve its obliquity, 
for the enemy would naturally seek to establish a parallel 
order, and imless some insurmountable obstacles presented 
themselves, in the nature of the ground, must succeed in 
gaining the flank refused, and thus establish equality of 
position. The rapid movement of cavalry gives that arm a 
great advantage in Echelon attacks ; for if the first squadron 
should be successfiil, the second can immediately profit by 
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GHAP« the coufusion produced, in the enemy's line. Echelon 

III. attacks, also better enable cavalry to preserve order daring 

the advance ; but, as in most cases, cavalry should be only 

Buiov. employed to take advantage of the faults committed by 
infantry, and to profit by its disorder, so shotdd its attacks 
be limited to rapid and vigorous charges in line. 

ENGAGEMENT OF CAVALRY. 

A charge of cavalry is very uncertain, and the least 
unexpected resistance often causes it to fail. 

Hence it follows as a rule to surprise the enemy when 
possible, but on the other hand, to guard well against a 
surprise. The iSrst can be effected by rapid movements 
upon one or both flanks of the enemy, or even upon his 
second line, if we have superiority of numbers ; the latter 
is effected by uniting the whole force, in order to keep 
up a superiority, and placing the troops in one, two, or 
three lines, according to circumstances: at the same 
time taking care to guard the flanks. 

The attack must be performed with that impetuosity 
which can alone ensure success. 

But because the charge requires the application of 
every power, and the cavalry is thereby brought to a 
great pitch of excitement, which is succeeded by the 
opposite extreme of exhaustion ; and that the effective 
charge is the immediate result of the greatest exertion, 
and thereby the alignement is lost on account of the 
unequal power of the horses ; therefore at the moment 
when the gallop is increased to the charge, no means 
must be left untried to excite that spirit of enthusiasm, 
even to ferocity, which all brave cavalry possess during 
an attack. Strength is exhausted in the application, and 
in proportion to it ; so that after the maximmn of exertion 
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comes that of exhaustion. We should, therefore, endea- chap. 
vour to ensure success before the excitement subsides. ^^^' 

Cavalry is never weaker, nor easier to overcome, than 
after a successful charge. 

Before the horses recover their breath, and the men 
are again able to exert themselves, tumultuous noises are 
heard — each individual wishes to relate to his friend or 
comrade what has particularly happened to himself— but 
no word of command is attended to. In vain the trumpet 
sounds the '^recall"; in vain the senior officers exert 
themselves to re-form the line — ^should a fresh force of the 
enemy appear at such a moment, the attacking party will 
retreat as quick as they before advanced ; but a second 
line, pushed forward afterwards, at a trot, would provide 
against such misfortunes. 

This characteristic description of a cavalry charge, and 
the evidence which it affords of the necessity on all 
occasions of a reseMe, to repair the damage too often 
caused by prolonging a successful onset until disorder 
entails defeat or severe loss, were strikingly illustrated 
at the memorable battle of Waterloo, on the part both of 
the British and French armies. In the celebrated charges 
of the Household and Union brigades, the regiments 
intended as reserve, excited by the enthusiasm of the 
moment^ joined, heedless of previous orders, the attacking 
squadrons, and when lord Anglesea, endeavouring to 
restore order after the confusion which followed the 
charge, sought for the supporting.^ regiments, they were 
nowhere to be found, for they had joined in the general 
attack. The French reserve of lancers then came down 
upon the exhausted assailants, and a fearful slaughter 
ensued, the Union brigade returning from the contest with 
half its numbers, and only saved from entire destruction by 
the well-timed succour of the light cavalry brigades. 

The details of this remarkable combat are so instructive 
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CHAP, that they cannot be too much studied by the young cavalry 
m« officer, and the following abstract, made principally firom 
Sibome's excellent account of the campaign of Waterloo, 
may fix the leading incidents on his mind : — 

The Earl of Uxbridge, on perceiving the advance of the 
French cavalry by La Haye Sainte, as also the approach of 
the infantry columns which formed the attack on the British 
sibonie. left wing, decided on a simultaneous charge by the heavy 
cavalry brigades of lord Edward Somerset and sir William 
Ponsonby, the former against the enemy's cavalry, the latter 
against his infantry. Biding up to lord Edward Somerset 
he ordered him to prepare to form line with the 1st and 2d 
life guards and 1st dragoon guards, keeping the Blues 
in reserve, while similar orders were given to Ponsonby for 
the Royal dragoons and EnniskiUens, holding the Scots' 
Greys in reserve. Lord Anglesea placed himself in front of 
the left of Somerset's brigade, so. as to be about the centre 
of the line when both brigades should unite : the light 
cavalry were on either flank. 

The French line of cavalry, as it ajgranced, presented an 
imposing appearance. They had ascended the brow of the 
ridge on which the Anglo-allied infantry were posted, ready 
for their reception. A vigorous fire was opened upon them 
from two British horse-batteries, but a few seconds sufficed 
to restore order — ^their trumpets sounded the charge, and 
amid shouts of Vive V Empereur they rushed to the attack. 
The British household brigade, animated by an equal 
degree of enthusiasm, had already been put into charging 
speed, and just as the cuirassiers came close upon the squares^ 
and received a fire from their front faces, the two lines 
dashed into each other with indescribable impetuosity. The 
shock was terrible. The British, in order to close as mucli 
as possible upon the cuirassiers, whose swords were muck 
longer than their own, seemed for a moment striving to wedge 
themselves in between the horses of their infuriated antago- 
nists. Swords gleamed high in air^ — now clashing violently 
together — now clanging heavily upon resisting armour — 
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riders^ yainly struggling for mastery, quickly fell uiider the chap. 
deadly thrust or well deliyered cut ; horses plunging atid rear- ^^^' 
^Sy staggered to the earth or broke mldly from the ranks ; 
but the superiority of the British was speedily made manifest, 
and the cuirassiers were driven down from the ridge. 

The • first collision did not occur, howeyer, along the 
whole extent of the opposing lines, for Somerset's was not 
parallel to that of the cuirassiers, and as its right was thrown sawmc. 
forward, this came first in contact with the enemy, and the 
collision followed in succession, in the direction of the allied 
left, until interrupted by a hollow way through which a 
cross road runs into the Charleroi road. The cuirassiers on 
the right of the French were suddenly thrown out of their 
speed by coming on this hollow way, into which they 
descended abruptly and confusedly, ai^ as they began to 
xarge their horses up the opposite bank, they beheld the Sd 
Ufe guards, coming in ftdl speed towards them. Immediately 
ihey filed away down the hollow road, followed by this 
regiment, which was in equal disorder from having to push 
its way down the stfep banks adjoining the intersection of 
the roads. These cuirassiers, after haying rushed in upon 
their own infantry skirmiishers congregated in that quarter, 
reined up their steeds, and fronting their pursuers^ engaged 
them individually; but soon the French inferiority was 
apparent, and they either submitted or fled. 

No sooner did Ponsonby perceive the household cavalry 
in motion, than he led on his own brigade^ and here the Greys 
although intended to form the reserve, came up in line with 
their comrades, and the whole charged the French infantry 
column, the leading portion of which soon yielded. The 
British dragoons having the advantage of die descent, mowed 
down the mass, which, bending under the pressure, spread 
out in all directions, and a sergeant of the Greys captured an 
eagle of the French *' Invincibles." 

Without pausing to re-form, those of the Greys who had 
forced their way through, or on either flank, of the mass, rushed 
Qnward against the leading column of the French right brigade. 
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CHAP. This bodj, lost in amazement at the suddenness and wildnesir 
m- of the charge^ and its terrific effect npon their countrymen on< 
the higher ground in front, were not prepared to receive 
^onM- cayahry; their outer files opened a destructire fire, but to 
such a degree had the impetus of the charge been augmented 
by the rapidly increasing descent of the slope, that the horse- 
men had neidier the power or will to check their speed, and 
plunging with irresistible force, into the mass of bayonets,- 
the entire column tottered and sank, crowds of prisoners 
attesting their discomfiture. ^ 

The charge of the union brigade was equally brilliant, 
along the remainder of the line. The Royals brought their^ 
centre squadron to bear upon the head of the leading French 
column, which was seized with a panic, and after an irregular, 
fire, faced about a^d endeavoured to regain the opposite- 
side of the ledge. But the Boyals were upon them before 
this could be effected — captain Clarke-Kennedy captured an 
eagle, stabbing the bearer ; and the whole became so jammed 
together that they were completely helpless, and gradually 
a scattering flight ensued, many throwing down their arms 
and surrendering in despair. « 

The Enniskillens, which formed the centre regiment of the 
brigade, did not come quite so soon into contact with the 
French infantry as the flank regiments, but they dashed 
down the slope with equal impetuosity, the right and centre 
squadrons bearing down upon the 65th French regiment^ 
while the left squadron charged the 54th. A feeble and 
irregular fire was all the resistance made by the enemy — ^the 
dragoons were amongst them in a moment ; the slaughter 
was tremendous, and the number of prisoners immense. 
Meantime the household brigade continued to charge down 
the slope on the right and partly on the left of La Haye 
Sainte, and bringing their right shoulders forward, the 1st life 
guards pressed the rear of the cuirassiers, which became, 
choked up between the high banks, of a road beyond the 
orchard. Many finding their retreat impeded, faced about^ 
and a hand to hand encounter ensued, which was suddenly 
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terminated by a destractive fire poured down upon the life chap; 
gaards from the top of the banks. The king's dragoon ™' 
guards, leaving their struggle on the right, boldly ascended 
the enemy's position, and they were joined, on the left, by 
the 2d life guards. With these were now mingled the sibone. 
Boyals ai^ Enniskillens, while further to the left were the ' * **^' 
Greys — ^the whole line without a semblance of regularity, 
mac&y pursuing their wild career. Then it was that lord 
Anglesea^ seeing the danger to which the whole cavalry 
division was exposed by recklessly continuing an attack; 
which if now terminated, would have been attended with 
comparatively little loss, eagerly sought for the support upon 
which he had calculated, but no support was to be found, 
for the reserve regiments had joined, without orders, in the 
general charge ! In vain did the prudent chief direct the 
halt and rally to be sounded — ^neither voice nor trumpet waai 
heeded^ fmd, in a few seconds more, the British brigades 
were seen crowning the enemy's position. The Greys, with 
many of the Boyals and Enniskillens, dashed in amongst the 
batteries, and then wheeling sharply to the left, rode along 
the line of guns in that direction, sabring the gunners and 
stabbing the horses, until they became aware of a body of 
French lancers, moving down upon them. They then fell 
back, but with the horses so blown and exhausted that they 
were soon overtaken by the lancers. Both british brigades 
were now in full retreat ; Somerset's regained the position 
without any serious loss, but Fonsonby's, and particularly 
the Greys, suffered severely from the French lancers and 
chasseurs, the greater part being in a state of the utmost 
confusion and exhaustion, while their opponents were infi- 
nitely more numerous, and mounted on horses perfectly fresh; 
This brigade was reduced to. a single squadron, and botl|^j<«^ 
brigades, which went into battle two thousand strong, could 
now scarcely muster 200 sabres. But the achievement had 
been unparalleled. Two French columns 6000 strong had 
been completely destroyed, 8000 prisoners were taken, and 40 
guns rendered useless. 



s 
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CHAP. The French lancers charged in open column oh one flank, 
III* while the remainder extending in open lancer order, towards 
their left, rapidly spread oyer the plain, darting upon the 
stragglers and wounded of the Britbh cavalry, and thus the 
gallant sir William Fonsonby received his death wound. 
At length Yandeleur's light brigade came up . in support of 

siborae. 267, Fousouby's ; the 12th charged the only remaining French 
'^' column yet intact, which speedily gave way, and the British 
dragoons coming upon the right flank of the pursuing lancers, 
rolled them up. The 16th charged obliquely tiie front of the 
lancers, whose further advance was thus completdy checked, 
and these two British regiments carrying every thing before 
them, drove the French horsemen down again to' the foot of 
the valley. 

One of the grand difficulties in the management of cavalry 
is to know when to stop a successful attack— -how to reap the 
greatest benefit with the least loss ; excitement too often 
overpowers reason, and the good effects of the first onset are 
often lost or weakened by prolonging the attack. In the 
splendid charge of the 14th dragoons at Bamnugger under 
the lamented Havelock, when the Sikhs, completely routed, 
threw away their standards and took to flight, the impetuous 

Thaeicireu'8 British leader was not content, but dashing down a steep 
declivity, where the horses sank deep in mud and sand, his force 
became exposed to such a fire from the enemies well served 
batteries, that upwards of fifty men were killed and wounded, 
and the English army had to deplore the loss of two of its 
most distinguished cavalry soldiers, Cureton and Havelock. 

If the enemy could be engaged on all points, and then 
a fresh line advanced, victory, as at Wiirtzbuig, would 
be always certain. 

Whoever has seen the fine and numerous cavalry of 
the allied powers in 1813 and 1814, must have regretted 
that no general in chief was placed at its head. What 
would not such cavalry then have performed ? 
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A victory is not forilliaut — ^not perfect, where cavalry do chap. 
not follow it up ; but the loss of a battle is destructive — ^^^' 
fetal to the enemy which is determined by cavalry. 

The battle of Salamanca furnishes a brilliant illustration of 
tbe author's doctrine : On this occasion the allied cavalry on 
the British rights broke in like a floods into the openings of 
the French infentry and the whole of Thomi^res division was Aiiion. 
routed with the loss of $000 men. While this brilliant ''^^' 
achievement took place in one part of the field; Le Marchant's 
heavy dragoons and Anson's light cayalry bore down upon 
the enemy's bewildered ranks in another direction — ^whole 
companies threw down their arms and fled ; five guns were 
taken by lord Edward Somerset with a single squadron^ 
SOOO prisoners were made in a few minutes^ and the whole 
French left^ utterly broken and disordered^ were thrown back 
into the wood^ andj in a military point of view^ annihilated. 

But the most briUiant and decisive charges of cavalry 
during the whole war^ according to the judgment of general Foy. 
Foy, were those made by the heavy brigade of the king's ^~'^' ^' 
German legion^ at Garcia Hernandez^ on the following day, 
(July 23, 1812^) when three squares of French in&ntry were 
broken, 1400 men made prisoners, and the last attempt at a Hist. 
rally on the part of the enemy, completely defeated. Theli'S;^^^! 
details are instructive: — The wreck of the beaten French 
army under Clausel, had taken the road to Feneranda by the 
village of Garcia Hernandez. The approach from the 
Tormes in this direction was through a narrow marshy valley, 
along which ran a small rivulet bounded by steep banks. 
The road was rough and stony, and so confined as to cause a 
great extension and consequent delay of the cavalry in their, 
march ; and nearly an hour elapsed before the head of the 
column had cleared the defile, and reached the stony plain 
beyond it. The German dragoons under Bock formed the 
rear, having Anson's light brigade in front, and soon the 
whole were in full trot towards the village of Garcia Hernan- 
dez. After proceeding about a league in this direction, the 
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CBAP. leading brigade came in sight of ihe enemy, who were found 

™. advantageously posted, with some squadrons of cavalry iir 

line, on the plain in front ; several battalions of infantry in 

Hirt. square on the heights in advance and to the right of these ; 

u. 8oi et seq! and some guns in the intervals. 

The French infantry and artillery being, at first, concealed^ 
by the inequalities of the ground, the brigades were ordered 
by lord Wellington to attack the cavalry, and their pace was 
accordingly increased to a gallop. The German regiments, 
confined by the narrowness of the valley, had been unable 
during their progress, to move upon a larger front than 
sections of threes, and now, being in echelon of squadrons, 
from the right, they attempted to form line upon the leading 
squadron without halting. Hurried forward, however, by 
the excitement of the moment, this squadron, under captain 
von Hattorf, — having also in front general von Bock^ 
the field officers of the regiment, and colonel May o^ 
the English artillery, who brought the order from lord 
Wellington — dashed on without waiting for the remaining 
squadrons, and made straight for the enemy's cavalry. The 
left wing of the French horsemen retired frbm the charge of 
Anson's brigade, and those in front went about on the 
approach of Hattorf s squadron ; but in the pursuit, the flank 
of the squadron became exposed to the fire of the infantry 
on the heights, by which colonel May and several men and 
hoi'ses were wounded, and the pursuit was discontinued. . 

Captain Gustavus von der Decken, who commanded the 
third or left squadron of the 1st dragoons, seeing that if he 
advanced according to the order given, his flank would be 
exposed to the fire of a dense infantry square, formed the 
daring resolution of attacking it with his single squadron. 
This square stood on the lower slope of the heights, and 
obedient to the signal of their chief, the German troopers 
advanced against it with order and determination, while a 
deafening peal of musquetry from the enemy greeted their 
approach. Arrived within a hundred yards of the point of 
attack, the gallant squadron leader, struck by a hdXL in the 
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knee> fell mortally wounded, and lieutenant von Yoss, with chap. 
several men and horses, were killed; but instantly captain ^^' 
von Uslar-Qleichen, who commanded the left troop, dashing 
forward, placed himself at the head of the squadron, and Hist. 
re-animating his fcdlowers by word* and example, whileuLsoi^^i 
another shower of bullets carried destruction into their ranks, 
the intrepid soldiers forced onward, and bringing up their 
right flank, appeared before the enemy's bayonets on two 
faces of the square. 

The two ,frpnt ranks, kneeling, presented a double row of 
deadly steel, while, in the rear of these, the steady musquets 
of four standing ranks were levelled at the devoted horsemen. 
At this, critical moment, when the sword was about to be 
matched against, the ■ firelock, and the chivalrous horseman 
with the firm foot soldier — when victory hung yet in equal 
scales — an accidental shot from one of the kneeling. ranks, 
which killing a horse, caused it and the rider to fall upon the 
bayonets— gave_ the triumph; to the dragoons I 

For a path was now opened^ and the impatient troopers 
rushing in amidst the blazing, fire, while men and horses fell 
fast before the musquets of the French infantry, their firm 
fonnation was destroyed, and the whole battalion was. either 
cut down or tskken prisoners. 

Captain von Eeitzenstein, who commanded the second 
squa^on, seeipg the success which had attended the daring 
onset of his comrades, and being also impeded in his forward 
movement, by the difficulties of the ground, decided upon 
following up the discomfiture of the infantry, and attempting 
the second square which stood on the edge of the heights. 
He was received with a steady and destructive fire, by which 
lieutenant Heugel was killed and lieutenant Tappe severely 
wounded; but the moral force of the French infantry had 
been shaken by the fearful overthrow which they had just 
witnessed, and some timid individuals leaving their ranks, 
^itzenstein and his ready followers rushed in— the square 
broke, and the greater part of the battalion was either cut 
down or captured. 
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CHAP. A third square was instantly formed by those few who had 
HI* escaped from destruction, and some cavalry came to their 
support. Against these captain baron Marshalck led th^ 
third squadron of the second regiment, and being joined by 
the left troop of the second squadron under lieutenant 
Fumetty, charged and dispersed the enemy's cavalry ; then 
riding boldly at the infantry, broke and completely overthrew 
them. The wreck of the routed battalions now rallied and 
j^^ attempted to make a stand on a rising ground near the high 
f'g^'^^road to Feneranda, where they again formed a connected 
body. Marshalck and Fumetty led their troopers a second 
time to the charge, but this little force had become too 
much reduced and the horses were too fatigued to admit 
of any impression being made upon the enemy. The 
French received the attack as well with a heavy fire aa 
a shower of stones, to which (ammunition probably failing) 
they now had recourse; von TJslar wtts killed, Fumetty 
wounded, and several men and horses were struck down : 
no further attempt was made by the dragoons, and the 
enemy resumed their retreat. The loss of the German 
brigade in this brilliant combat was 4 officers, 48 noncom* 
missioned oficers and soldiers, and 67 horses killed ; S officers, 
56 noncommissioned officers and soldiers, and 46 horses 
wounded, and 6 men and 4 horses taken. The French had 
few casualties in proportion to their numbers, but many of the 
prisoners, the whole of whom amounted to nearly 1400, were 
wounded ; among the captives was the chevaUer Mollard, 
who commanded the brigade. 

General Foy alluding to this combat, says ^' L' Angleterre 
entretenait aussi deux regimens de dragons et trois de 
hussards, appartenant an corps Stranger, dit Sling's German 
Legion. lis ont surpass^ la cavalerie nationale pour le 
service des avant gardes et pour la bataille. La charge la 
plus audacieuse de la guerre d' Espagne a etd foumie le 
lendemain de la bataille des Arapiles par 1' Hanovrien Bock, 
a la tete de la brigade pesante de la legion Allemande.'' 
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CHAFTER IV. 

CHAEACTERISTIC OF THE ENGAGEMENT. 

The art of attack is the most difficult part of tactics, chap. 
The moments for attack must be shewn, as well as those ^^' 
of position and manoeuvre ; but that tranquiUity and 
calnmess^ which is so necessary to ensure success, does 
not extend to the engagement itself. 

The human heart plays too important a part in the 
collision to admit of this branch of the art of war being 
brought under one regular point of view. 

The cause can be nowhere found but in the human 
heart of two liues of cavalry resolutely advancing to the 
charge, and when arrived at fix)m fifty to sixty paces of each 
other, one line suddenly going about and taking fdght. 

Guibiert gives the following description of what generally 
occurs at an afi^ of caralry : — '* Communement un de deux Essai 
escadrons allant & la charge^ ou n' arrive pas sur 1' ennemi^ ^^^^- ^ 
ou ne r attend pas. Celui dans lequel se trouve la moindre ' ^ 
quantity de courage flotte^ se derange, tourbillonne par les 
ailes^ fiiit, ou ne rend plus qu* un combat trSs court et sans 
vigeur. Mais lorsque les deux escadrons ne sont composes 
que d' honunes et de chevaux aguerris et exerc^s au mSme 
point, voici comment se passe leur charge : les rangs s' 
enchassent mutuellement, les chevaux cherchent d' eux 
memesles intervalles ; les cavaliers se joignent corps sL corps ; 
tout se m41e au point que les escadrous passent les uns 
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CHAP, derri^re les autres^ et dans cette mfil^e^ ce sont alors les 
^^- cheyaux les plus agiles et les homines les plus adroits qui 
d^cident le combat." 

Will it not be granted also that many commanding 
officers instead of being calm and composed, fall into a 
passion, and scream instead of commanding ; thereby not 
only confusing their troops but themselves; so that at 
last, they do not know what they are doing. It cannot, 
however, be denied that courage is capricious, and that 
troops wiU fight better on one day than on another. 

When marshal Saxe has ah^ady remarked that the 
same troops who were beaten behind entrenchments, have 
gained the victory when they made the attack, we may 
well be of opinion that nothing is more variable than the 
courage of a soldier. 

It is no easy matter to alternate the days of courage 
and timidity — a tempo, as they say in the fencing school. 

Great example — ^the constant coolness and composure 
of the officer who is placed at the head of the troops ; 
the confidence of the private soldier in his leader, and 
the belief that he does nothing without an object — 
control the irresolution of the soldier and are the means 
of counteracting the capriciousness of his courage. 

The commander, as has been shewn, should use his 
utmost exertions to excite the enthusiasm of his troops 
at the moment of the charge; but there should be no 
necessity for increasing his own courage. The soldier 
is a severe observer and judge of his officer ; he 
does not expect from him the qualifications of a 
combatant, but with better reason, those of a commander : 
the precise moment when battles are determined would 
be an interesting subject for the observation of the 
philosopher. 



IV. 
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This moment takes the young soldier by sm*prise, chap. 
while the veteran foresees, nay, often knows the result of 
the battle before it has commenced. 

This foreknowledge is founded partly on the moral 
condition of the troops, which may have arisen fix)m 
previous misfortune or want of provisions, but more 
often from their want of confidence in the capacity 
of their leader. 

The loss or gain of a battle depends often upon some 
small unimportant accident, not taken into the calculation 
of the general. Von Bretschneider relates the following 
remarkable instance of accidental success : — " The great 
discovery which I now conununicate to the world more 
than fifty years after the event, is nothing less than the 
cause why the battle of KoUin waa gained. I was at 
that time in the Saxon cJieoatUB legera. We stood in 
order of battle from morning till noon, on a rising 
groxmd indeed, but a little covered by the summit 
of the mountain, behind which we could no more 
see the enemy than they could see us. On our right 
flank the cannon roared so incessantly that we could 
hear but little of the fire of small arms. Immediately 
near us, a village which the Croats had occupied was set 
on fire ; we, remained, however, at rest and imoccupied. 
Before me, as I stood in the ranks, was a shady tree, 
under which colonel von Benkendorf, of prince Charles's 
regiment, had established his dinner table. This circum- 
stance made a deep impression on my memory, because 
the ham which the colonel was eating, and the garde du 
vin which he emptied, appeared to me then of more 
importance than anything else. Scai'ce had he finished 
his bottles, when lo ! the aide-de-camp of field marshal 
Daun rode along the front, bringing an order for all 
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CHAP, commanders of brigades and regiments to retire, naming 
^^* the point of re-assembly. He had scarcely gone when 
colonel von Benkendorf rode up to the top of the hill, 
and coming back with a red face, called out — "The 
enemy are coining on ! — those that wijsh may retire ; but 
let all brave fellows follow me ! " So we all followed 
him for we were all brave fellows. We Saxons rushed 
in upon the iafantry and cut them to pieces ; the 
Austrian regiment St. Ignon, which stood by us> followed 
our example, and so, by degrees, the whole of Nadasti's 
cavalry. The battle was gained. If we had followed the 
aide-de-camp's directions, it would have been lost. Now 
comes the grand problem : — ^Would colonel von Benkendorf 
have taken this daring step if he had not finished his 
last bottle ? I say quod non^ because even now it always 
annoys me to think, in the extreme urgency of my 
stomach, that the man should eat and drink before my 
nose, without taking the least notice of me or my wants. 
Thus is the victory of KoUin, like many thousand great 
events in the world, to be attributed to the bottle." 

It is strange that so curious a detail as that which is here 
quoted by the author, should have escaped the enquiries of 
both Lloyd and TempelhofF. The latter who has given a 
most circumstantial account of the battle of Kollin, thus 
describes the conspicuous part taken by the Saxon colonel 
on that day : — ^^ The most important events frequently take 
their rise from the merest trifles, as was the case in this 

battle. Had it not been for lieutenant colonel von B of 

the Saxon regiment of cavalry, who happened to observe 
that the ground between Kretzoeor and the wood could not 
TempeDioff, be maintained by cavalry, and that general Nadasti saw the 
war. ^^^ justice of the remark, and that infantry were ordered to take 
up the ground, that cavalry would, in all probability, have 
been routed by general Zieten ; and general Halser, when 
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he had obtained possession of the village, might have taken chap. 
their army in flank and rear." Jomini is also silent as to ^^• 
the alledged stimulant ; however, Bretscheider's story may 
not be the less worthy of credit, for we have an instance, in 
later times of similar consequences from like causes. " On 
the 16th May," says Miiller, " Buonaparte ordered the MoUer. 
bridge of Lodi to be stormed. The French grenadiers and wJ^SL W 
carabiniers being chiefly selected on this occasion, drank 
deep of brandy y and then obeyed the commands of their 
chief under a shower of grape shot." In like manner the 
Bussians at the Alma and Inkermann are said to have been 
primed with an ardent spirit called raki, before those 
engagements. 

** Quid non ebrietas designat ? Operta recludit, 
Spes jdbet esse ratas, ad preelia tradit inertem." 

HoBACB, B. L, Epist. y., 1. 16. 

The circumstances which cause troops to lose their 
seK-possession are often inexplicable. Marshal Villars 
relates that at the battle of Friedlingen, the French 
infantry had completely broken the Austrians, and pur- 
sued them through a wood into a plain on the other side, 
when suddenly somebody called out " We are cut off." 

Some squadrons, it appears, which were seen by this 
victorious infantry in the rear, and which were erroneously 
imagined to be the enemy's cavalry, caused them to fly 
in the greatest disorder, and even without either being 
attacked or pursued ; and notwithstanding all the exer* 
tions of the marshals and generals, nothing could bring 
them to stand again. 

Had not the French cavalry, at the same time, com- 
pletely routed the Austrians and thus retained the victory, 
marshal Villars would have lost the battle. 

The two incautious words of " Threes about" at Chillian- 
wallah proved fatal to Pope's brigade, and led to the 
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CHAP, melancholy self destruction of an estimable and gallant officer. 

^^' " About this time," says captain Thackwell, " a halt took 

place. The Sikh cavalry skirmished in front of the British 

line, being emboldened by its temporary hesitation. It was 

ThackweU'i uow that the order ^ Threes about ' was distinctly heard by 

p.i34,et8eq! somc men of the 14th dragoons. They turned with the 

rest, the Goorchurras in hot pursuit; thus the turning of 

two troopers was sufficient in the jungle to occasion the 

retrograde moyement of the whole brigade ! In 

the impetuosity of the rush, the 14th were pushed against 
the troops of horse artillery ; guns, gimners and waggons 
were every where upset, and to • crown the con&sion, the 
Goorchurras, following close in the rear of the dragoons, 
entered the ranks of the artillery along with them," 

" Our vocabulary will not allow of giving an adequate 
description of the confusion — regiment pressing against 
regiment — trooper hastening trooper — officer vying with 
soldier in speed. The horses becoming unmanageable, often 
carried their riders to the rear of the baggage escort. 
When once this brigade was in retreat, its movements might 
be comprehended under the designation of a panic. The 
few Goorchurras in pursuit were magnified by the disordered 
imaginations of the fugitives into thousands, and sauve qui 
peut was the general result." 

Modem history furnishes sufficient examples to shew 
that troops which, like solid walls, have withstood the 
hottest fire, and could not be overcome, yet have retired 
precipitately, after the commander has ordered the retreat. 

The whole scene is changed — ^Where a few moments 
before, great lines were seen, the army now appears 
vanishing in columns of retreat — ^the thundering of the 
cannon ceases — all is solemn stillness. 

It can be easily imagined what effect all this must 
have upon the minds of the soldiers, and this is the 
psycological part of war. 
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If a battle be once irretrievably lost, any attempt chap. 
made to restore it, is fruitless : the bravest regiments ^^' 
yield to the attack, even when they have a decided 
advantage in point of numbers. 

The whole mental tone is as rapid in its changes as 
fortune. When a man has no longer any hope of success, 
every exertion is irksome to him, and he shrinks from 
danger : a few individual characters alone can resist this 
impulse, but they are hurried away with the rest. 

The astounding results of the battle of Waterloo may 
be explained by this cause. The moral force of both 
armies was equal. The Trench had even a stronger 
motive ; they fought for their existence : nor did the 
physical force in the evening preponderate to their disad- 
vantage, for they brought forward against the attack on 
their right flank, a corps of the army which had not 
yet been under fire ; and yet once the line of battle was 
lost, what unprecedented disorder and flight ! 

If from fifteen to twenty thousand men had been 
placed in Genappe with determined orders either to die 
there or check the victory of the enemy, further misfor- 
tune might have been prevented. 

A few cannon shots and the bugle of the Prussians 
were sufficient to make the ffight general. 

A more remarkable error of Napoleon was omitting to 
take any efficient steps to retard the progress of Billow's 
corps through the defiles of St. Lambert, which might have 
been easily effected by occupying the wood of Paris with 
a detached body of infantry. Had this been done the 
Prussian aid. might have been so obstructed as to secure to 
Napoleon the power of advancing against "Wellington with 
almost the entire of his force^ and thus defeating both armies 
in detail. The error of not occupying the wood of Paris 
was fatal to the development of Napoleon's original design. 
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CHAP. Without diminishing the numbers actually opposed to the 

IV. allied army, he might easily have detached the whole of 

Lobau's corps against the Prussians, and thus prevented 

them from debouching from the defiles. "With regard to 

siborae, 381. maMug a stand at Genappe after the defeat of the Guard, 
it would appear that such had been the intention of the 
French commander, for several waggons were found upset 
in the defile, so as to obstruct the crossing of the bridge, and 
there can be no doubt that with good management of these 
materials, and steady resistance on the part of the rear-guard, 
the pursuit of the allied army might have been seriously 
impeded ; but the sound of the Prussian advance invariably 
put the enemy to flight. A remarkable expedient is related 
as having been practiced by Gneisenau on this occasion: 
seeing that the fugitives always took fright at the sound of 
the drum, he ordered the last remaining drummer to mount 
one of the horses that had been disengaged from Napoleon's 
travelling carriage, and then to keep up with the cavalry, 

siborae, 385. and beat the drum without intermission. " In this manner 
the Prussian advance passed through Quatre Bras, and even 
the heights of Frasne were left free to them, whilst the 
aflSighted foe completely scattered and dispersed, endea- 
voured to escape by Gossellies, Marchiennes and Charleroi/* 
The French translation of this work contains the following 
note upon the author's allusion to the battle of Waterloo : — 
" Les pertes ^normes que les allies ont ^prouv^es dans cette 
joum^e, prouvent de rest avec quelle valeur les Fran9ais 
ont combattu leurs innombrables ennemis. D' aiUeurs, 
n'^taient-ce pas ces mSmes Prussiens que nous avions si 
souvent battus? n'^taient-ce pas aussi ces Anglais qui 
n'avaient jamais os^ nous attendre que derri^re des 
retranchemens inexpugnables, et qui ne nous attaquaient 
que quand ils ^taient les plus nombreux?" fTactique de la 
cavalerie, traduit de VAllemand par Max /. de Sckauenhurg, 
chef d* Escadron Sfc.^ c. iv. p. 61, Note. 

It is painful in the present united position of France and 
England, to observe upon the latter part of this statement 
which could not, however, be passed over without contra- 
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diction : — There are few actions on record wliere the troops 
of England and her allies haye been opposed in equal numbers 
to those of the French^ and it would be difficidt to point out one 
where they have been superior. Indeed our most celebrated 
victories over the French have been gained with an inferimity 
of numbers. At the battle of Cressy (1846), Edward's army Macdomiid'g 
was not (me-fourih of that of the French, the proportion being i. 49, 62, e?,* 
30,000 to 166^000; at Poctibrs (1856), the Black Prince ^' 
had only 12,000 men, not one-third of whom were English, 
while the army of king John of France amounted to upwards 
of 60,000 ; at Agincoitrt (1416), the French army were four ». 87. 88. 
times greater than the British ; at Blenheim (1704), the 
French brought into the field nearly 60,000 men, and ninety 
pieces of cannon, while the allies had, at most, 56,000 men 
of different nations, and 50 pieces of cannon ; at Bamillies 
(1706), the allied army amounted to 85,000 infantry, and Ju-H 
29,000 cavalry, to which the French opposed 40,000 infantry 
and 86,000 cavalry. At Oudenardb (1708), the French 
army exceeded that of the allies by 12,000 men, and at ib.ii.45, 
Malplaqttet and Minden they were also superior in 
number, with the advantage, in the former action, of a triple 
entrenchment. Fonteno y might almost be added to the ib. ii. 101. 
list, for it was the Irish brigade^ and not the French army 
which, gained that victory. To continue the enquiry : At 
Maioa (1806) Sir John Stuart's gallant corps of 4,800 men, 
supported by six pieces of light artillery and eight mountain 
guns, but without a single squadron of cavalry, defeated the Hi«t.Mcin. 
army of Reynier, consisting of 7,000 French in£antry, 600 Maii.*^ 
cavalry and a battery of horse artillery ; at Corunna (1809), 
Sir John Moore's exhausted army of only 15,000 men, after 
a retreat of 200 miles, and under all the disadvantages of Jamw 
inferiority of position, want of cavalry and artillery, defeated Narrative. 
Soult's army of 30,000 men well supported by cavalry and 
artillery, and with all the advantages of superior moral force ; 
at Barosa (1811), Sir Thomas Graham with 4000 men 
routed marshal Victor, who had nearly double that number 
in the field ; at Talavera (1809), 22,000 British engaged 
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CHAP, for two successive days (27th and 28tli July) and ultimately 

IV. defeated 66,000 French. In fact it was not until the spring 

of 1813 that the contending armies in the Peninsula became 

▲liflon, ix. on anything like an equality, and the result of that equality 

*'""'' is well exhibited in the brilliant victories of Salamanca, 
ViTORiA, Thoulouse, &c. Watbkloo now comes to 
complete the picture. At that battle, so glorious to the 
British arms, the whole allied force, including German 

^^™« Legion, Hanoverians, Brunswickers, Nassauers, and Dutch 
Belgians was only 67,661 sabres and bayonets, with 156 
guns, while the forces of Napoleon numbered 68,900 with 
S46 guns ; But deducting the Dutch-Belgians who formed 
so large a portion of the allied force, namely 17,784 men and 
32 guns, which contributed little or nothing to the glorious 
result, and the real eflFective troops on the side of the British 
becomes reduced to 49,877 men and 124 guns, of which the 
pure English regiments numbered only 23,991 men and 78 
guns. Napoleon was also far superior in cavalry, the French 
horse amounting to 13,792, whUe the English and Germans 
little exceeded 9000, Again, the French troops were veteran 
soldiers of the same nation ; the elite of their army, whereas 
the greater part of the British and several battalions of 
Hanoverians had never before been engaged ; " the moral 

P»^^^ feelings of the English," also, as a celebrated writer 
observes, '' were depressed the night before the battle, 
below their ordinary tone, while those of the French were 
exalted to a degree of confidence and presumption unusual 
even to the soldiers of that nation." 

Yea — Agincoust may be forgot 
And Cbesst Ite an nnknown spot. 

And Blenheim's name be new ; 
Bat still in story and in song. 
For many an age remembered, long 
Shall live the towers of Houooithont, 

And field of Watebloo. 

Scott. 

Aiiaon's '^ It is remarkable," says Alison, " that by far the cnreatest 

i.181. defeats ever experienced by the French on land, Cressy, 
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Azincour^ Poitiers^ Blenlieiinj Bamilies^ Oudenarde^ Sala- 
manca, Vitoria, "Waterloo, all came from the arms of 
England." 

As to '^ retranchemens xnexpugnahleSy^ without recurring to 
Malplaquet where, according to some writers, the French 
had made for themselves '^ a perfect citadel," it wiU be qrdte 
sufficient to remind M. de Schauenburg of Marshal Sotdt's 
entrenched position on the NiveUe in 1813. The account of 
lord Wellington's attack on that formidable line of works, 
completely reverses the fact which the French translator 
would establish. '^ The position on the Nivelle," says 
colonel Jones, ^^ had many great natural advantages ; it was jaM»*% 
taken up with judgment, and neither labour nor expense ****** 
had been spared, for three months to strengthen it to the 
utmost." Soult had, besides, 70,000 men applicable for its 
defense, and yet this formidable position was carried with 
trifling loss. The candour of Guibert on the general 
question of the comparative merits of French and Ikiglish 



troops presents a strong contrast to the assertion under i m 
notice : — Speaking of the defeat of the French at Cressy, 
Poictiers, &c., this enlightened writer concludes : — ^^ Aucune 
nation n' a perdu de batailles aussi honteuses, aussi decisives, 
que la n6tre, aucune n' en a gagn^ si peu de decisives et 
de complettes." 

Again, it has been truly observed : — '^ When the 
hostile lines actually met, and the national resolution was 
fidrly put to the test, the British soldiers, from the very 
beginning, successftdly asserted their superiority. It is a ▼m-^- 
most extraordinary fact, but one which this history will 
abundantly demonstrate, that in every battle between the 
English and the French, from the beginning to the end of 
the Peninsular war, without exception, the former were 
victorious although they were, for the most part, inexpe- 
rienced at first in actual warfare, and their opponents had 
been trained in fifteen years of conflict and victory." 

Where, but in the human heart can the causes of this 
be found ? Psychology can alone explain it. 
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CHAP. Great preparation is necessary for the moment upon 
^' which the loss or gain of a battle depends. 

Frequently when the battle has continued for many 
hours, along the entire line, the general endeavours to 
destroy some weak point of his adversary, and this is the 
appUcation of that high talent — ^that cool experienced 
eye — ^that gifted glance, which no study can teach, but 
must be innate. 

Hence prudent generals endeavour — ^when this moment 
of decision approaches, and they perceive the superiority 
of the enemy's force — to escape the crisis, and draw off 
their army before the charge, and consequently before 
the lines are broken ; and this is called breaking 
off a battle. 

But to conceive, and ably to execute this resolution, 
requires a mind unswayed by passion — ^a real mihtary 
character. 

It was by such conduct that the crown prince, 
afterwards king of Wirtemberg, rendered himself so 
distinguished at Montereau 18th Februarjr, 1814. The 
battle of Witepsk, July 1812, was broken off by the 
Russians in a similar manner. 

The crown prince of Wirtemberg exhibited great judg- 
ment, firmness and gallantry at the combat of Montereau, but 
that action caimot be placed on the same footing with that of 
Witepsk, or at all considered as illustrative of " breaking off 
a battle," for the allies were overpowered by superior 
numbers, and retreated with considerable loss. Napoleon 
advanced with 20,000 men including the old guard and 
cuirassiers, and 60 pieces of cannon, while the prince of 
Wirtemberg could only oppose 12,000 combatants and 40 
guns ; he therefore drew off his men towards the bridge over 
the Seine in his rear. The retreat was at first conducted in 
good order, but as the Wirtembergers descended the steep 
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face of the beighta of Surville, they got entangled in a chap. 
hollow way through which the road passes^ and fell into ^y- 
confusion — infantry, cavalry and artillery breaking their 
array and rushing headlong to the bridge. The prince royal 
exerted himself, with great skill and intrepidity, to stem the AKion, m. 
torrent, and was at one time nearly enveloped by the French ^^* ^^' 
cavalry, bravely fighting with his own hand to gain time for 
the troops, the greater part of whom succeeded in crossing ; 
but the close and concentric discharge of such an over- 
powering mass of artillery carried destruction into the 
ranks of the fugitives, and the French chasseurs, pressing 
on the retiring colunins, drove them out of Montereau, with 
the loss of 8000 killed and wounded, 2000 prisoners, six guns 
and four standards. The loss of the enemy was about the 
same in killed and wounded^ principally caused by the well 
served Wirtemberg artillery from the heights of Surville. 

The combat of Montereau was one of the most obstinately 
contested of the whole campaign, and was considered by 
Napoleon, at the time, to have saved his capital. So greatly 
excited was the ex-emperor on this occasion, that he is ^j^^ 
stated to have resumed his former occupation, and pointed a ^ ^^• 
gun himself, saying on the expostulation of an old gunner 
at the danger to which he thus exposed himself, " Courage 
my friends ! the bullet which is to kill me is not yet cast" 

At Witepsk on the other hand, Jxdy 1812, every arrange- 
ment had been made for a decisive battle, when it was 
abruptly broken off, by the Kussians suddenly retiring 
during the night. The skill and secrecy with which this 
movement was effected took N«q>oleon completely by sur- 
prise, and he would not, at first, give credit to the statements 
made to b™ on the subject. Brilliant watch fires had been 
kept up in the Russian lines throughout the night of the 
27th, but meantime the whole army broke up from its 
encampment, and when Murat with 10,000 horse and 2000 AJiaon. 
light troops, approached the enemy's position in the morning ^ 
he found their camp deserted. Not a waggon, weapon or 
straggler had been left behind, and when the French advance 
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CHAP, reached the point of separation of the two roads to St. 
rV' Petersburg and Moscow, they could not make out which road 
their opponents had taken 1 

While the conqueror, content with having driven off 
his adversary, retires triumphantly over the field of battle, 
time is afforded to the conquered to continue his retreat 
without great loss, which cannot be increased, because 
his regiments remain still in order, and fit for action. 

By a resolution of this kind the commander no more 
loses the confidence of his army than the troops do 
their courage, which is much more likely to happen when 
they wait for a serious decision, because this is always 
accompanied with great loss. In the bulletins of the 
army it is then stated "From important considerations 
the army has taken up a stronger position," and this is 
generally so far true that such an army, in a very short 
time after, acts imposingly on the offensive. 

When both sides have fought obstinately without 
any result, that is an indecisive battle, and both armies, 
not without reason, claim the victory, as neither has been 
beaten. Both commanders then date their despatches 
fi-om the field of battle, and retire respectively, as was 
the case at Eylau, in February 1807. 

Benningsen's withdrawal in the night gave the nominal 
victory at Eylau to Napoleon, but it was accompanied with 
^^u^^ ^ losses that nearly proved ruinous to his arms. " If* says the 
^•- eloquent historian of Europe, " Napoleon did not sustain a 

positive defeat, he underwent a disaster which had well nigh 
proved his ruin. The loss on both sides was immense, and 
never in modem times had a field of battle been strewed with 
such a multitude of slain. On the side of the Russians 
25,000 had fallen, of whom 7000 were already no more : on 
that of the French upwards of 30,000 were killed or wounded^ 
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and nearly 10^000 had lefl their columns, under pretence of chap. 
attending to the wounded, and did not make their appearance ^^' 
for several days afterwards. The other trophies of victory 
were nearly equally balanced : the Russians had to boast of the 
unusual spectacle of 12 eagles taken from their antagonists, 
while the French had captured 16 of the Bussian guns, and 14 
standards : '' Napoleon himself also narrowly escaped capture. 

The most difficult point in the attack-instraction of 
cavalry is to determine when infantry may be charged in 
the safest and most advantageous manner. According 
to Theobald the attack cannot safely be made mitil the 
infantry evince disorder or shew openings ; and this 
seems right. 

It is true that, according to the laws of mechanics, a line 
of cavalry in motion ought to ride down a line of infantry, 
if it might be supposed, without psycological reference, 
that troops could be considered as mere machines. 

When it is necessary to attain a great result, there can 
he no doubt that brave cavalry, under the command of a 
chief who is intrepid and impressed with the necessity of 
conquering, will overthrow any infantry ; but success 
thus gained, is attended with considerable loss. 

From the superior tactics of the infantry, and its 
advanced state of organization, it is very difficult for 
cavalry to attack it with advantage. These superior 
tactics consist in the quick formation of masses, and in a 
well supported and destructive fire. 

Hence result two grand principles for cavalry, in all 
attacks they may make against infantry: 1st to suffer 
the effect of cannon shot to precede the charge, and 
secondly, never to attack in&ntry when it has taken 
np that favorable position which resolutely expresses : 
" only come on ! " 
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CHAP. This is supposing that the infantry has not been 
^^' previously enfeebkd by ttofavorable circumstances, such 
as continued rain, from which the musquets miss fire, as 
at Grossbeeren and Dresden, (August 1813), or that want 
and misfortune have not enfeebled the moral element. 
In the latter case the cavahy have only to ride boldly 
forward to obtain success ; but where the moral element 
has not been weakened, a charge of cavaby in line will 
seldom succeed. 

For if the infantry to be attacked, be resolute, and 
exhibit no weak points, it is not so much prudence as 
duty to consider before proceeding to the attack, whether 
the gain would be proportioned to the loss. 

In such cases, the same object is often attained by 
manoeuvring to surround the enemy, which moment 
does not, certainly afford, the amusement of a massacre. 

There are officers who place great value upon such 
a massacre, and expect this spectacle from the cavalry, 
under all circumstances. 

Doubtless it is a truly grand sight, when a line of 
cavalry^ determined on the charge, rushes like a tempest 
over a plain, breaks in upon the infantry, and destroys 
it like a hurricane. 

On the 25th March 1814, at F&e Chanipenoise, 
several French squares were completely cut to pieces. 
Ji^ J^ At the battle of Dennewitz, 6th September 1813, the 
^^^'^^^^- Prussian cavalry cut down two regiments of French 



^^\^^>^ infantry. 



f^yfj,^ ^^ At Rideau, 1st May 1809, the regiment of Baden dra- 

^ goons under colonel von Heimroth, made a charge upon 

a battalion in square, which it completely annihilated. 
At the battle of Cateau, in Flanders, 26th April 1794, 

colonel prince von Schwartzburg, at the head of six 
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Austrian and twelve English squadrons, attacked a chap. 
column of French infantry; two thousand men were ^' 
cut down; twenty-two guns, twenty-nine ammunition 
waggons, and one hundred and thirty-six horses taken, 
together with general Chapny, commanding the column, 
and two hundred and seventy-seven men. 

On the 22nd August 1796, the Archduke Charles, 
with cavalry alone, beat Bemadotte at Zeiningen. 

Marshal Saxe tells us of two Austrian battalions 
having been sabred by a swarm of Turks, at the battle 
of Belgrade : " Except count Neuperg " he says, " who 
commanded these battalions, and who had the good 
fortune to be moimted; and an ensign who, with his 
colour, held by my horse's tail, and who was a great 
burthen to me, no one escaped/* 

At Melazzo the victorious Austrian infantry, notwith- 
standing their fire and steadiness, were surrounded by 
the Spanish cavalry and cut to pieces. 

Frederick the Great beat the Swedes at Fehrbellin 
with five thousand hoise and twelve guns, although they 
were superior in number. 

The duke de Vendome, with his cavalry alone, anni- 
hilated the Spanish infantry at Marseilles. 

At the battle of Mons-en-Puelle, the cavalry of Philip 
the Fair attacked the Spanish infantry: their leader, 
William von Juhch, and the greater part of this infantry 
perished on the spot. 

Many examples of this kind are to be found ijTjjjgtory, / 
but those are still more numerous where attacks of 
cavalry against infantry have failed. 

At Waterloo all the efforts of the French cavalry were 
fruitless. On this account it is always necessary to 
observe whether the appearances are favorable^ and that 



1 
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CHAP, is precisely what, as has been stated, can be submitted to 
^^' no rules, but is innate talent, and makes the art of attack 
the most difficult problem in tactics. 

The comparatiye merits of cayalry and infantry have been 
frequently made the subject of discussion by military writers, 
and facts have been readily brought forward on either side, 
in support of the favoured theory ; but we apprehend that if 
the question is to be determined numerically, the instances of 
success will be found far more numerous on the side of 
the bayonet than the sabre : — ^Miltiades, in the plains of 
Marathon, with 10,000 Athenian infantry, defeated the 
Persian army, consisting of 100,000 foot, and 10,000 horse. 
The Persian cavalry at Platsea was completely defeated by the 
infantry of Pausanias. Alexander the Great was indebted 
for all the crowns of Asia to the Macedonian phalanx. With 
this infantry he overturned the whole empire of the Persians, 
and made his victories resound along the banks of the Ganges, 
the Hydaspes and the Indus. Borne owed all her conquests 
to those famous legions which were the basis of her armies, 
and the neglect of this infantry was the period of her debility 
and decline. It was by an attack of some picked cohorts 
that Caesar routed the Pompseian cavalry. The military 
reputation of Russia was established by means of her 
infantry, the organization of which, in the days of Peter the 
Great, enabled her to cope with and ultimately to subdue the 
hero of Sweden. ITie heroic deeds of the Swiss infantry in 
the reign of Charles the Bold, Louis XII, and Francis I, 
proved the total inefficiency of cavalry against steady deter- 
mined infantry. At the batde of Dreux, the Swiss infantry 
sustained for a length of time, the attacks of the cavalry of 
]^eDMua the prince de Cond^ ; and after their battalions had been 
^^ broken and penetrated, they rallied, — ^repelled the cavalry of 
the count de la Bochefoucault — bade defiance to a host of 
Lansquenets ; and finally, having been assailed on all sides by 
fresh squadrons of Beiters and French cavalry, retired by 
platoons in good order, to the admiration of both armies. 
And yet the Swiss infantry were at that time, principally 
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armed with pikes^ having had^ for a long period only one- chaf. 
third provided with fire arms ; but their battalion squares ^' 
bristled with pikes 18 feet in lengthy upon which the French 
gens d' armerie could make no impression. 

The British army furnishes us with many brilliant examples 
of the superiority of infantry over cavalry, one of the most 
remarkable of which occurred at the batde of Mifiden, 
August 1759, when six regiments of English infantry y sup- 
ported by two regiments of Hanoverian guards, charged sixty icaodmuUd't 
squadrons of French cavalry, which they drove before them £*&?*"**' 
without any other assistance than that of their own artillery. 
'^ In vain," says the narrator of this remarkable encounter, 
*'did the French cavalry attempt to rally; they could not 
look this little corps of infantry in the face. In vain was it 
taken in front and flank by their artillery ; its resolution was 
not to be daunted." The ill-disciplined Highland infantry 
of the Pretender, at Pbsston Fans in 1745, attacked and put 
to flight two regiments of regular horse, which never once 
attempted to make a stand or charge their pursuers. At the 
battle of FoNTENOY, the French cavalry were unable to make 
any impression on the British infantry, and had not marshal 
Saxe brought up the Irish brigade, the duke of Cumberland 
would certainly have gained the battle. At Alexandria, in 
1801, the republican horse in vain endeavoured to break the 
British infantry. On this occasion the 28th regiment was Aiiioii, 
attacked, at the same moment, in front and rear, and fought, ^' ^^' 
as afterwards at Quatre Bras, back to back. With ad- 
mirable coolness they opened their ranks on the approach 
of the cavalry — ^let the squadrons pass, and instantly closing 
them again, threw in so destructive a fire that nearly 
the whole perished on the spot. Sir John Stuart, as before 
shewn, beat Beynier at Maida, by infantry alone.* At 
FuEKTBS DB HoNOR (May, 1811) the British infantry retired 
in squares over an open plain for more than three miles, repel- 
ling every effort of Montbrun's formidable cavalry, who were 
obliged to give up the pursuit, leaving 500 horses on the field. 
* See ante, p. 87. 
H 
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CHAP. This was one of the most perilous moments to the Bridsh. 

!▼* annj in tihe whole Peninsular war, and perhaps the onlf 

occasion when its able chief was nearly experiencing a 

defeat; but the British in&ntry averted the impending blow. 

^ Slowly, and in perfect order, the squares of the 1st, 7th and 

i^. ix. light divisions, retired, flanked, on either side by the terrible 
cuirassiers of Montbrun, flushed with the newly won glories 
of Wagram; pressed in rear by the columns and batteries of 
Ney's corps, which had broken the Russian army at Friedland. 
In yain their charging squadrons swept round these serried 
bands, and t&e light of the British bayonets was for a time 
lost in the blaze of the French cuirassiers. From every 
throng the unbroken squares still emerged, pursuing their 
steady way, amidst a terrific fire,'* until they reached the 
position on the Coa, which defied the French attack. At 
El Bodon, in the month of September of the same year, two 

^iL^ii?i8, weak battalions of British infantry (5th and 77th) supported 

etwq. j^y gQQ ^£ ^^^ £^g|. ]jj]|g»g german legion hussars, and two 
batteries of Portuguese artillery, retired in good order for six 
miles before SOOO French cuirassiers ; one regiment, the 5th, 
having previously attacked the cavalry^ driven them down 
the hill, and retaken two guns from the astonished horsemen ! 
A somewhat similar exploit occurred at the re-capture of 

^^•g ^ Bheims by Napoleon in 1814, when the Bussian regim^it 
of !l^lazan formed square on the field of battle, and not only 
repulsed the repeated attacks of the enemy's cavalry, bat 
pierced through the forest of sabres which surrounded diem 
and bore off their dying commander. In the same manner at 
the battle of Craone (1814) the Bussian regiment of Shirvan, 
having exhausted their cartridges, and being surrounded by 
cavalry, three times forced their way through, with fixed 
bayonets, brmging with them all the officers that had been 
either killed or wounded. Ney was defeated at Quatbe Beas 
by the British, Hanoverian, and Brunswick infanirt/, almost 
unaided by any cavahry, while the French had 6000 chosen 
horsemen, including the far-fiEuned cuirassiers of Kellermann. 
Here also we have another instance of infantry attacking 
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cavalry with success. The 42nd and 44th British regim^ats chap. 
had been formed in two small squares, and being completely ^* 
surrounded by French cavalry, seemed destined to become a 
sacrifice to their repeated and impetuous attacks, when Picton, 
being unprovided with cavalry, decided upon assailing the sflMrm. 86, 
horsemen v>ith his infantry, and thus rescuing the squares. ' 
With this view he united the Boyals and 28th regiments into 
one column, and led them into the midst of the enemy's 
cayalry. The whole extent of ground in their front appeared 
to swann with lancers, chasseurs d cheval, and cuirassiers; 
a considerable portion of whom were now seen forming up 
preparatory to an Attack upon the column, but Ficton 
continued advancing until the last moment, when he sud- 
denly formed square. In this position the two regimaits 
sustained repeated and furious charges, whidi were inyariably 
repulsed, and although the lancers individually rushed for- 
ward, and frequently wounded the men in the ranks, yet all 
efforts to effect an opening completely failed. On one occasion 
the French cavalry made a simultaneous attack upon three of 
the faces of the British square, but the firm infantry reserved 
their fire until the horsemen approached within a fewyards of 
their firont, when the assailants were hurled back in wild 
disorder^ horses and riders tumbling over each other in the 
greatest confdsbn. ** Such was the battle of Quatre Bras/' 
says Sibome, '^a batde in which the British, Hanoverian, and 
&nnswick infantry covered itself with imperishable glory, 
to estimate the full extent of which, we must constantly bear 
in mind that the whole brunt of the action fell upon that 
infantry, and that throughout the greater part of the day, it 
was totally unaided by any cavalry.'^ The French army are 
not without sbnilar instances of the superiority of if^antry 
OTer cayalry. The battle of the Ftramids in 1798, and that 
of Mousn? Thabor in 1799, both attest the excellence of the 
well disciplined foot soldier. At Auerstadt again, in 1806, 
liie Prussian cavalry, although in overwhelming numbers^ 
and led on by the intrepid prince William of Prussia, failed 
in tbeir repeated dbiarges on the French infantry. On tUs 
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CHAP, occarion, the prince, at the head of a powerful body of cavalry, 

^* fiiriously assailed the diyision of Morand just after it had 

formed, but these veteran troops, with admirable coolness, threw 

themselves into square, and, with rapid discharges, received 

^}^ ^ the repeated and impetuous attacks of the Prussian horse. *' In 
vain these gallant cavaliers, with headlong fury, drove their 
steeds up to the very muzzles of the French musquets ; — ^in 
vain they rode round and enveloped the squares. Ceaseless 
was the rolling fire which issued from those flaming walls ; 
impenetrable the hedge of bayonets, which the front rank 
kneeling presented to their advance. The heroic devotion of 
prince William in vain led them again and again to the 
charge ; still the fire continued, still the bayonets remained 
firm. At length he himself was wounded ; half his followers 
were stretched on the field, and the remainder sought shelter 

lb. iz. 46. in flight." At Aspern again, in 1809, we see the same results 
on the part of the Hungarian infantry against the French 
cuirassiers. " These gallant horsemen, cased in shining 
armour, shaking their sabres above their heads, and making 
the air resound with cries of Vive V Bmpereuty dashed 
furiously upon the Austrian squares, which had scarcely time 
to form when the tempest was upon them. In vain Bessi^res, 
d' Espagne, and Lasalle, at the head of their powerful 
horsemen, swept round the insulated foot — ^routed &e Austrian 
cavalry of the reserve, and enveloping the squares, summoned 
them to surrender. But no ! cut off from all other support, 
the brave Hungarians stood back to back, and kept up so 
vigorous and sustained a fire, that after having had half 
their number, including the gallant d' Espagne, stretched on 
the plain, the French cuirassiers were obliged to retire to 
their own lines, shattered, defeated, and mortified/' 

The Bussians can also boast of infantry which successfully 
resisted masses of the best French cavalry led on by a Murat, 
and influenced by all the moral advantages of an advancing 
army far exceeding their opponents in number. The retreat 
to Smolensko in 1812, offers a striking instance of this cha* 
racter ; shewing also that even breaking a square of in&ntry 
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18 not necessarily conclasive as to its ultimate fate : — On the chap, 
16th Angust 1812^ the Bussian general Newero&koi who com- i^- 
manded the rear guard of 6000 foot and ISOO horse, the greater 
number new levies, which had neyer been preyionsly under 
fire, found himself suddenly assailed near Crasnoi, by 18,000 
horse under Ney and Murat. The head of the retreating 
column being overtaken by the light cavalry of the French, 
their small force of horsemen was driven in, and the Bussian A]ii(m.xi.8«. 
general was placed in a most critical position. Newerofskoi, 
however, did not hesitate. Forming his little force into two 
squares, soon afterwards reduced to one, he retired slowly, 
and in admirable order, over the vast open plain which 
adjoins the Dnieper, enveloped on all sides by the French 
squadrons, who charged the square more than forty times 
during the day, and in some instances, broke through the 
rampart of bayonets, and cut down the Bussian officers in the 
very centre of the square. Nevertheless they always formed 
again ; and this little band of heroes, still forming a lesser, 
square, when the larger was broken, or weakened by loss,, 
steadily retired during the whole day, repulsing, by an. 
incessant rolling fire, the repeated charges of the French 
cavalry, untU. at length, on the approach of night, they reached 
Kortinia with unbroken ranks, though with the loss of 1100 
men and five pieces of cannon. The Prussian infantry has 
been equally distinguished : At the battle of Vauchamps 
(Feb. 1814) Blucher felt the necessity of retiring, and com-, 
menced his retreat in squares, the artillery being placed in. 
the intervals. In this manner the retreat was continued 
along the high road, which traversed a flat and open 
country, running in a straight line between rows of lofty 
elms. On this lie artillery retired, firing incessantly, while 
the squares of infantry marched abreast of it, in the fields 
on either side. They fell back slowly and in perfect order, 
as on a field day. " In vain the French cuirassiers, with 
devoted gallantry, and animated by the presence of the 
Emperor, swept round the steady walls of steel, and 
approaching to the very edge of the bayonets, strove to 
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force their way on^ wheterer the diachaxge of the cannon 
tore a chasm^ or the &11 of the wounded presented aa 
opening. Instantly closing up, these noble Teterans still 
presenred their array unbroken; and the squares, thougk 

^n, xii. sorely diminished, and leaving a stream of blood flowing 
from the dead and wounded, along their patii, still pres^i^ted 
an undaunted front to the enemy,'' and thus combating they 
reached Champaubert. 

But the battle of Waterloo offers conclushre evidence on 
this question. Here a comparatively smaU body of infaniry 
of various nations — ^many of them little better than newly- 
raised militia*-*were opposed for hours to the repeated 

jommaior attacks of one of the most numerous, srallant,. intrepid, w^- 

late mnar , 

«ot?wt ^PP^^t^^ ^^^ well-discipluied bodies of horse that Napoleon 
sJs^^Ma. ^^^ brought into the field, and what was the result ? — The 
gazine. 1863. question is well answered by the gallant major Macready : — 
" In a few minutes after, the enemy's cavalry galloped up, 
and crowned the crest of our position. Our guns were 
abandoned, and they formed between the two brigades, 
about a hundred paces in our front. Their first charge was 
magnificent. As soon as they quickened their trot into a 
gallop, the cuirassiers bent their heads, so that the peaks of 
their helmets looked like vizors, and they seemed cased in 
armour from the phime to the. saddle. Not a shot was fired 
till they were within thirty yards, when the word was given, 
and our men fired away at them. The effect was magicaL 
Throi:^h the smoke we could see helmets falling, caraliers 
starting from their seats with convulsive springs as they 
receiyed our balls, horses plunging and rearing in the 
agonies of fright and pain, and crowds cf the scMiery dis- 
mounted, part of the squadron in retreat, but the more 
daring remainder backing their horses to force them on the 
bayonets. Our fire soon disposed of these gentlemen. The 
main body re-formed in oux front, and rapidly and gallantly 
repeated their attacks. In fact, from this time (about four 
o'clock) till near six, we had a constant repetition of these 
brave but unavailing charges. There was no difficulty in 
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repulsing them^ but our ammunitioii decreased alaranangly. 
At length an artillery waggon galloped up^ emptied two or 
three casks of cartridges into the square^ and we were 
all comfortable." 

" The best cacabry is coniempttble to a steady and toeU 
supplied infantry regiment/ even our men saw this, and 
began to pity the useless perseyerance of their assailants, 
and, as they advanced, would growl out *' Here come these 

fools again ! Their devotion was invincible/' — 

But in vaip. — 

Each mii8qiieteer*s levolving knell. 
As fast, as regolarly fell. 
As wlifin tiiey practice to display 
Thidr discipUne on festal day. 

T&en down went helm and lance, 
Down were the eagle hanners sent^ 
Down reeling steeds and ridrars went. 
Corslets were pierced, and pennons rent ; 

And to angment the fray. 
Wheeled fall against their staggering flanks 
The English horsemen's foaming ranks 

Forced their lesistleflfl way. 

Scorr. 

The attack of Vivian's brigade upon the French reserves 

offers a brilliant illustration of the judicious application 

of cavalry, and has been well termed the ** Crisis*' at 

"Waterloo : — ^Perceiving the disordered condition of the 

French army, after the failure of the Imperial guard, he 

decided upon forming a front line with the 10th and 18th sibome.8fi9. 

British hussars, holding the 1st hussars of the king's 

German legion in reserve, and leading the whole to the 

attack. The 10th advanced in echelon of squadrons ; the 

2nd dragoons of the legion came up on the right of the 

10th, and charging the French cavalry in their front put 

them to flight, while the 10th, moving in rapid succession of 

squadrons^ closed with the French horsoooen who supported 

the squares of the guard, and drove them from the field, 

Adams's light infantry brigade had, in the mean time, swept 

the front of the British position, and soon the general 

advance of the allied troops proclaimed the victory. 
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CHAP. The fortunate tennmation of a battle depends upon 
^^' the good dispositions which have been previously made. 

Whoever attacks without these favorable appearances, 
acts from passion, and passion leads to ruin. 

If, however, the disposition of the battle be correct, 
and that it is conducted according to principles of tactics 
and circumspection, delay is unnecessary ; and the exe- 
cution of the attack itself, should wear the stamp of that 
bold and intrepid confidence, which, as has been shewn, 
always extorts the victory. Without this impetuosity, the 
attack of cavahy will not be followed by brilliant results. 

Consideration is only to be used by a commander 
before the execution of the charge; when once the 
trumpet has sounded for the attack, all consideration 
should cease, except that of inspiring his troops. 

He must, at this moment, resemble a young, courageous, 
thoughtless man, indifferent as to the issue of his actions, 
just, as the coimts of Alenfon and Handers, at the battle 
of Cressy (1346) when they dashed upon the enemy, at 
the head of their cavalry, shouting " a la morty 

The importance of certain days is felt, for which 
reason, on the day of battle, generals remind their 
troops of former triumphs, in order to impart to their 
army the same feehng which then led them to victory. 
"The sun of Austerlitz rises!" exclaimed Napoleon at 
the battle of the Moskwa, September 7th, 1812. 

At five, the sun breaking through a fog, appeared in 
Aiiawnics. cloudless splcndouT : *'It is the sim of Austerlitz !" said 
Napoleon, and immediately the trumpets sounded, the dnuoB 
beat, and the following proclamation was read to the troops :— « 
*^ Soldiers ! the battle is at hand which you have so long 
desired: henceforth the victory depends upon yourselves. 
It has become necessary and wUl give you abundance; good 
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winter quarters, and a speedy return to your country I chap. 
Conduct yourselves as you did at Austerlitz, Friedland^ !▼• 
Witepsk^ and Smolensko; and let the remotest posterity 
recount your actions on this day : let your countrymen say of 
you all — He was in that great batde under the walls of 
Moscow/' 

According to M. de Segur^ however^ Napoleon's allusion 
to '' the sun of Austerlitz " was not a happy one. ^' II se segv. 1 8S9. 
levait," says this general^ '^ du cot^ des Busses^ nous montrait 
i leur coups^ et nous eblouissait." 

At the battle of Vitoria, June 21st, 1813, lord 
Wellington reminded his army, "that they were the 
brothers of the heroes of Trafalgar, and that they had 
before them the vanquished of Salamanca," 

History has preserved the most important speeches 
which generals have made to their troops on similar 
occasions. "Soldiers" said Buonaparte to his troops, 
at the battle of Marengo, about six o'clock in the evening, 
as he flew through the ranks, " remember that it is my 
custom, to sleep upon the field of battle !" and fortune 
which up to this moment, had been unfavorable to him, 
immediately changed. 

Some very effective addresses have been also made in a far 
less lofty strain : — When the emperor Sigismund, for instance^ 
had determined on attacking the camp of the Taborites, Gflpm'iMyes 
he simply said, pointing to the encampment : — " Soldiers ! ['g^""*™*^ 
yonder lie your provisions !" "The hungry veterans" says 
Gilpin, "rushed on; the camp, thinned by numerous out* 
posts, was instantly entered, and the Taborites could only 
die in its defense." The gallant veteran Ficton had a strange 
way of complimenting his division previous to an attack : — Kairatire of 
At the battle of Vitoria, where "the fighting division" so sLf^o^i^' 
boldly carried the bridge in front of Puente Nueva, this ^^ 
intrepid general is stated to have put himself at the head of 
his troops, wayed his hat, and led them on to the charge with 
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the bland myitation: ''Come oa ye rascals! come on 3^6 
fighting yillains!" an address which proved most effectiye^ 
for the bridge was carried in a few minutes. At the storming 
of Cindad Bodrigo, his address to the 88th was somewhat 
more ciyilized : — ^''Rangers of Connanght/' he exclaimed, '' it 
is not my intention to expend any powder this evening. 
We'll do this business with the could iron." The following 
characteristic anecdote is ako related of Pictoa : — ^The day 
after the siege of Bodrigo^ some of the soldiers of the tibixd 
division, passing the general, when they were more than 
usually elevated in spirits, called out '' Well general, we 
gave you a cheer last night : its your turn now I " to which 
appeal, the general, smiling, replied, taking off his hat : 
''Here then, you drunken set of brave rascals, hurrah! 
we'll soon be at Badajos!" English generals have never 
been famous for making long speeches to their troops, and 
the best style of harangue is certainly, as M. le Gterc says, 
'' that which is suited to the tune and place." This author 
cites a most pertinent address, made by an old British officer 
who commanded before Cadis in ITftZ: ''Would it not be 
a disgrace,'* said he, " for you Englishmen, who live on good 
beef and puddings to be beaten by those rascally Spaniards, 
who have nothing to eat but oranges and lemons?" Sir 
George Elder's address to his Portuguese ca9adores at the 
storming of Ciudad Bodrigo, is perhaps the shortest on record 
" Vamos Villa Heal /" The incident is thus related : — 

" Craufurd, on all occasions of this nature, like some 
Greek hero, or Boman leader, was much given to eloquence, 

and always addressed a speech to his division The 

general, not speaking Portuguese, called upon lieutenant 
colonel Elder, commanding the 3d or Villa Beal Ca^adores, of 
the light division, to address some expressions of encourage- 
ment to his men. Elder, though in command of a corps of 
that nation's troops, unfortunately was as innocent of the 
vernacular of their language, as the general himself; his 
powers of speech, even in his own tongue, did not at all 
approach the oratorical or classical : more prompt in deed 
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dum w6rd> he ccmvejed his commimicationd to hk corps in 
a kind of Anglo-Portuguese^ a species of Kngua franca 
peculiar to himself^ but which ihey understood. BLLs men 
admired his courage, liked his conduct, and would haye 
Mlowed him anywhere^ His battalion was in the Terj 
best possible state of discipline, and set an example to other 
corps. At this moment the firing commenced on the right 
with the third diyiaion. Craufurd again impatiently called 

out. * D it. Sir, why do you not obey my orders, and 

speak axergetically to your men ? ' Elder was puzzled, and 
at last roared out, * Vamos, ViUa Bed!' — which was about 
one of the greatest efforts at eloquence he had ever attempted 
in his life in any language. But it was effective." 

Hannibal and Scipio both endeavoured to stimulate 
their armies before the battle of the Ticinus. The 
former even made some prisoners fight each other, in 
&ont of the line c^ battle, in order to animate his troops 
by the sight of a combat. 

History does not authorize us in placing this construction 
upon the circumstance to which the author alludes. Han- 
nibal's intention does not appear to have been that of 
endeavouring to excite his troops by the simple means of 
making two men fight; but from the comparison which he 
drew between the situation of his army and that of the 
prisoners, to shew them that they had no alternative but to 
conquer or die. The story is thus told by Polybius : Hannibal, 
wishing to animate lus troops, contrived the following expe- Hanmton's 
dient: Having assembled his forces, he brought before them inf ™'^ 
the prisoners taken in the Alps, who were loaded with chains, 
emaciated with hunger, and mangled with blows ; he ordered 
some suits of Gallic armour, horses and rich military habits to 
be set before them, and then demanded which of them would 
try their fate in arms against the other, on condition that the 
conqueror should possess the sjroils which they saw, while 
the vanquished should be released from his miseries by death. 
All showed the utmost eagerness to engage, and lots being 
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CHAP, ordered to be cast^ every one prayed that the lot might be 
^' his. When the combat was decided^ the Carthaginians 
agreed with the captives in thinking both the conquered and the 
conquerors equally happy." Hannibal^ now finding that his 
contrivance had produced the desired effect upon the troops, 
proceeded to draw a comparison between the situation of the 
prisoners and his soldiers. Livy, who always puts a speech 
in the mouths of his generals, thus gives Hannibal's harangue 
Ufj. xxL upon this occasion: — ^'^ Si quern animum in alienee sortis 
cap.xim. exemplo paulo ante habuistis, eumdem mox in sestimanda 
fortuna vestra habueritis, vicimus milites ; neque enim speC" 
tctculam modo iUud sed qusedam veluti tmoffo vestrcB conditionis 
erat. Ac nescio, an majora vincula, majoresque necessitates 
vobis quam captivis vestris fortuna circumdederit " &c. No 
more powerful appeal could be made to the exertions of the 
Carthaginians, than this illustration of the only alternatives 
of which their situation admitted, and Hannibal's object was 
fully answered by the result : Gyrus made use of a similar 
expedient to make the Persians revolt against the tyranny 
of Astiages. 

It is important to elevate the moral force previous 
to a battle. 

Napoleon caused the eagles of the guard to be covered 
with crape, which was not to be taken off imtil the enemy 
had been defeated. 

The moral force of the soldier is often raised, by 
increasing the physical. Before the battle of Hochstedt 
(Blenheim) in 1704, Marlborough remained quietly in his 
calash, and when the generals told him that all was ready 
for the attack, and that the army awaited the signal with 
impatience, he calmly observed : " The provisions are not 
yet given out." 

Before the battle of Leuthen, December 5, 1757, 
Frederick tried every possible means to raise the 
depressed courage of the Silesian army. The king- 
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appealed to the sense of honour of the officers, talked chap. 
to the private soldiers, caused provisions to be distri- ^' 
buted, and even wine was used as a means of cheering 
the spiritless troops. 

After a good breakfast a man goes into battle with 
much more courage than he does fasting. The battle of 
Eberaberg on the Traun, 3rd May, 1809, would not 
have taken place, if Massena had not had a capital 
breakfast at Lins, which the town gave him gratis ! 

The archduke Charles seems to have been of the same 
opinion. When his officers pressed him to commence the Aiii<m.ix.s». 
attack at the battle of Aspem^ he ordered arms to be piled^ 
and the troops to dine. The British^ on the other hand^ at " 
Inkermann^ Nov. 5^ 1854^ were called into action before 
they had tasted food ; and yet on this memorable occasion^ 
so glorious to the British arms, 8^000 English repulsed 
nearly 60,000 Muscovites — a disproportion only exceeded 
by that at Narva, in 1700, when Charles XII raised Sweden 
to the pinnacle of military fame. 

Battles which take place in the afternoon are generally 
more violent than those which begin with sun-rise, but 
the latter are more decisive. A battle which is already 
determined at mid-day, is more perilous to those who 
have lost, because in proportion as strength is exhausted, 
courage is weakened. 

Whoever has been in such situations can easily under- 
stand the miracle in Joshua: one reaUy beUeves that 
the sun ^'stands still" If in former times, generals 
depended upon certain favorable omens, often even to 
superstition, this might have been done in order to 
obtam an influence over the minds of the army; but 
there is a feeling in man which gives him a presentiment 
of good and bad fortune. 
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CHAP. Strength exhausts itself, so also does fortune. So 
^' long as the general is supported by the good will of fete, 
the most insignificant circumstances appear to be com- 
binations of good luck; but afterwards the wrath of 
fete follows the same general: then the most able 
arrangements — ^the most correct plans of operation — in a 
word the speculations of strategy, are wrecked by all the 
minute circumstances which, in tactical proceedings, now 
only combine to produce misfortune. If ever any 
general experienced this coincidence of circumstances, it 
was Buonaparte — ^who hung so long on fortune's girdle — 
at the opening of the campaign of 1815. 

That passage erf the old Testament " And they were 
smitten with blindness,'" enters into the life of almost 
every individual. Great and small ; renowned and 
unknown — almost every man experiences a time when 
an incorrect judgment of his situation leads him into 
errors which undermiae his good fortune, and^ as in a 
storm, drive him from his path. 

The more elevated the station of the man, the more 
critical is this moment. 

CJommanders generally prognosticate this crisis. Thus 
did Hannibal forebode the loss of the battle of Zama ; he 
endeavoured to negotiate, but the jffoud Scipio laid the 
conditions too high. 

Tilly — ^the hitherto unconquered Tilly — was dilatory 
and irresolute before the battle of Leip^c, and com- 
mitted errors there : an internal foreboding warned him 
of his misfortune. 

Attila wisely retreated from the walk of Rome with a 
conquering army, for the same sensation told him that in 
Rome he would find disgrace and death. 
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Frederick the Great, in the war of the Bavarian sue- chap. 
cession, knew that " fortune would be no longer favourable ^' 
to him." 

When fortune leaves the general it is time that he 
should cover himself with the mantle of wisdom and 
moderation ; that is, to makepeace I 

It is above all things, difficult to judge correctly of 
the crisis of fortune, and then rightly to operate, 
because the passions, particularly those of ambition 
and pride, arrest the action of reason, flatter the un- 
derstanding, and thereby interrupt the cool calculation 
of future events. 

A too warm imagination, which withdraws itself from 
under the authority of reason, always causes its own 
punishment. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ORGANIZATION OF CAVALRY. 



CHAP. History shews us that great commanders have 

^' generally handed down to posterity the accounts of 

their wars and deeds in the shape of memoirs, but, for 

the most part, without stating the principles upon which 

they have acted. 

The art of war was grounded upon custom and preju- 
dice. The generals, who were, at the same time, 
authors, endeavoured rather to please than to instruct; 
they did not, perhaps, understand the art of instruction, 
and, consequently transmitted to us only their own 
customs and prejudices. Systems first arose when, in 
later times, men became partisans, through the study of 
these memoirs. As no body of instruction had yet been 
formed, either for the art or the science of war ; as little 
was scientifically known on the subject, and consequently 
only the mechanical part of war was spoken of, and 
written upon, there arose a kind of anarchy, and each 
defended the customs and prejudices of that general, 
whom he had chosen as his model. 

The warmth and enthusiasm displayed in support of 
the chosen model, rose in proportion as the ideas failed 
in that clearness which determines a man's own judg- 
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ment : The fewer ideas of his own a person possesses^ chap. 
the more waniily does he defend those of another. ^' 

This period is particularly interesting, iDecause it is the 
commencement of scientific illumination ; but we meet in 
it not only great errors, but what is always in the train 
of events — the animosities of antagonistic parties. 

Breze, for example, takes it very iU that Folard should 
declare himself in favour of small squadrons, and denies 
him all pretensions to logic, because Folard is bold 
enough to say that what the great Conde had said of 
large squadrons, was no article of faith ! Breze considers 
this opinion as logically false as that by which St, 
Augustine endeavoured to prove that Mary had only one 
son, and therefore Christ no brothers ! 

Breze furtiier contends that the prince of Conde, who 
often fought at the head of the French cavalry, had more 
right to pronounce ,an opinion upon this subject than 
Folard, who never commanded a single squadron. 

Paradoxes always arise out of theories which are not 
the result of experience. 

M. de la Balme takes the field still more violently 
against the Chevalier, and denies him all judgment; 
the Marquis of Silva and Bonneville, on the other hand, 
support Folard. 

In order to be independent of cavalry, the former 
wishes that chevauw de friae should be placed in front of 
the infantry ; the latter is for lengtheniag the musquets 
of the second and third ranks, in order to keep off the 
charge of cavalry. 

This period, in which the supporters of certain customs 
and prejudices endeavoured to reduce them to a system, 
and contended amongst themselves, exhibits the want 
of solid principles. 
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CHAP. This time is not long past, and yet it must be admitted 
^- that even at the present day, certain prejudices prevail, 
not only with regard to forms and tactics, but also 
amongst the different branches of the service. 

Hie infantry officer, feeling his value, — ^because every 
regular action displays masses of infantry, — ^because the 
maintaining or the seizing of a strong or important 
point, or generally, because the real wresting of the 
victory, is the result of the renowned deeds of the 
infantry — ^is, therefore, easily led to think that, with the 
exception of a few light cavalry for the sake of effect, 
the rest may be dispensed with. 

ThjB cavalry officer, on the other hand, proud of the 
history of all ages, which proves undeniably, that, 
without cavalry, no victory can be brilKant ; and that a 
beaten army, imless followed up by cavalry, cannot be 
considered as beaten ; but that a victory determined by 
cavalry, is always complete,— often runs into a reproach- 
ful haughtiness. 

Towards the artillery, both arms conduct themselves 
without jealousy ; and only on precipitate retreats, where 
it is often so difficult to protect and save it, do they wish 
the artillery away ! 

The claims of the different branches of the service are 
ingeniously put forward by the author of the " Essay on the 
Art of War/* who introduces an officer of each branch, as the 
advocate of his particular corps. In this fancied discussion 
the cavalry officer thus supports his pretensions: — ^^'The 
Essay on the horscman has, on his side, the two great springs of war, 
iii.io9™8eq. which cusure the success of the greatest enterprises — celerity 
in evolution; impetuosity and effect in execution. The 
infantry is that inert and massive part of an army, which 
moves with effort, as if it borrowed from the earth with which 
it is immediately in contact, the gravity natural to it. The 
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caTaliy is that assemblage of agile bodies, which, being chaf. 
connected with the earthy imitate by the rapidity of their ^• 
cour^^ that of the heavenly globes, and communicate life 
and vigour to the rest of the army." 

*^ How much the success of military operations depends 
on promptitude and celerity of motion is well known. There 
are in war certain delicate conjonctores, which we must seize 
as we would kill game, flying, without wfatch the moment of 
victory vanishes like a meteor. But can a mass of infantry, 
which only moves like machinery, be so proper to catdi 
victory in its ffight, like a bird on the wing ? Sometimes it is 
necessary to make an impetuous onset, without allowing the 
enemy time to form ; sometimes by a precipitate march, to 
anticipate the possession of some important and decisive 
post; sometimes to take the advantage, by a prompt and 
rarpid manoeuvre, of the situation oflhe enemy, who partakes 
himself of the disorder into which he has thrown others." 

*^ Let us ask the conqueror of Cannse, that great captain, 
who taught the most warlike of all other nations that they 
had yet to find in him a master in the art of vanquishing ; let 
us ask him to what he was indebted for those military 
achievements, which constitute at this day, the admiration 
and astonishment of the most competent judges of the art? 
What contributed most to reduce Rome to such a humiliating 
condition ? We ought to agree with Folybius, that it was his 
cavalry, always superior to that of the Romans, which gave 
the finishing stroke to their defeats. He had to oppose the 
most fDrmidaible infantry in the world : his own much inferior 
in numbers' and biravery, would have given way a thousand 
times under the enormous weight of those daring legions ; but 
the address and vivacity of his cavalry wonderfully supported 
the same qualities in his own mind. It was the celerity of its 
movements, the marches, counter-marches, the unexpected 
i9anoeuvres of his flying squadrons, which snatched the victory 
from the Roman eagle; these were the preludes to those 
fiunous victories of the Trebia and the Trasimene lake, and 
prepared at Cannse the tomb for more thaoat 40,000 Romans." 
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CHAP. ''Does not almost the whole detail of war depend on the 
^' effect produced by the operations of the horse, and the 
rapidity of its motions? It is required, for instance, to 
harrass an army ; what so proper as the agility of the 
squadron for those Uttle multiplied combats, which fatigue 
and wear away the most numerous armies, and are equi- 
Talent in detail to the most complete victories ? " &c. The 
claims of the infantry, artillery, and engineers, are equally 
well put forward, and the author concludes by adjudging 
the first place to the infantry, the second to the cavalry, the 
ihird to the engineers, and the fourth and fifth to the 
artillery and light troops. 

There is another prejudice to be added to these, 
namely, that which exists in all Europe against standing 
armies, and upon which subject opinions are divided even 
in the armies themselves. 

The old disciplined soldiers of Philip the II, under an 
Alba, it is said, yielded to the Netherlanders, who had 
taken up arms for their freedom. 

The Americans of the United States withstood the 
standing armies of England. The renowned armies of 
Germany, and their well tried tactics could not overcome 
the French national guard. 

, The distinguished army of Prussia fell in one battle 
before the soldiers whom liberty had reared. 

However after these soldiers of liberty lay buried on 
fields of battle, and the new French armies were 
re-organized as standing armies (in which the soldier, 
without phantom or exaltation coldly follows the mere 
dictates of duty,) — these troops, which had been 
accustomed to march victorious through Europe, 
were, not unfrequently, conquered by militia (land- 
wehrmannerj who grasped their arms, inspired by 
hatred and revenge. 
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The Hanoyerian landtoehr fought at Waterloo with a chap. 
bravery, firmness, and devotion worthy of the most cxpe- ^' 
rienced regular soldiers, the very centre of the allied position 
being held by the new raised brigade of Kielmansegge, 
forming part of the third division. These troops formed two 
squares, which were terribly mutilated by the attempt 
of the enemy to break the centre, and an opening was almost nut. k. g. 



effected in this part of the line; for one flank of the right 9^'^ 
square, formed by the field battalions Sremen and Verden, 
was swept away — ^the square being reduced to the form of a 
triangle ; and the left square, consisting of the field battalions 
Grubenhagen and Duke of York, fell back nearly broken. 
The commanding officers of both these squares had been 
struck down ; — ^the ammunition had begun to fail ; — of the 
brigadiers, count Eielmansegge alone was left to rally and re- 
organize the shattered remnants of the division ; but this the 
gallant officer accomplished with a bravery and self-devotion 
which has never been exceeded, and the men having been, 
as far as possible, provided with ammunition, he resolutely 
led them back to their places in the position. 

" Of the four Hanoverian infantry brigades," says sflwme. 8»8l 
Siborrie, *^ that of Kibnansegge, and a part of Halkett^s 

were the most actively engaged They had been 

but recently and hastily raised ; and yet the manner in 
which such raw soldiers withstood, as Kielmansegge's 
brigade did, for so great a length of time, the most ftirious 
assaults made by the gallant and well-disciplined troops 
of France, would have conferred honor on long tried 
veterans." 

In Spsdn and South America, the same causes have 
been followed by the same results. 

These facts, on which we rest without considering the 
causes from which they have proceeded, seem to give 
weight to the prejudices against standing armies. 

The institution of the landwehr as it now exists in 
many German states, has called forth but a temporary 
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CHAP, paroxysm. In times of peace vrh^e this exdtement is 
^' wanting, it must necessarily decline, even supposing that 
we were not to take into account the expense occasioned 
to the people by the equipment of these troops, and the 
circumstance oi giving occasion to holydays, by which 
domestic economy is aflfected, and — Sunday being the 
general day for exercise, — ^religion and morality under- 
mined: thus the peace of famiUes is disturbed, and 
consequently, the well being of the state shak^i to 
its foundation. 

A state which places its entire dependance on an 
establishment of militia (landwehrj will be overcome by 
every conqueror in a single rapid operation : It is war that 
forms this description of troops, which history proves. 

How long did the revolution of the Netherlands 
continue ; and how many faults were necessary C9i the 
part of Spain, before it obtained a footing ? 

Without the assistance of Prance, the North Americans 
would perhaps, never have obtained their freedom. 

The French national guard conquered only in conse- 
quence of the disunion of the coalition. 

TSie loss of the battle of Jena was not so much the 
result of better tactics, as of superior strategy: the 
Prussian army had not formed in order of battle, but 
was attacked and beaten in detail. 

In the years 1813 and 1814, the French army yielded 
to superior numbers : at the same time the genius of 
fortune had abandoned it. 

In Spain it was the Duke of Wellington, and not the 
Spaniards that conquered the French. 

The inefficiency of Spanish patriotism to overcome the 
French in the Spanish peninsula, is thus candidly admitted 
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by the marquis de Cliaiiibray in his learned treatise on the qhaf, 
science of war, an avowal which does equal honour to his ^' 
judgment and liberality : — ^^ De nos jours pendant sept ans 
que Napoleon fit la guerre d TEspagne pour Tasservir, s«3 
troupes gagn^rent les batailles qu' elles livr^rent aux armies 
Espagnoles^etperdirentlaplupartdeceUesqu'ellesliyrdrenti phiioflopide * 
I'arm^e Anglaise. Les arm^s Espagnoles ^taient pourtant eap.L^!^ 
nationales, remplies de patriotisme, et quelquefois de fana- 
tisme : elle combattaient pour I'independance de leur pays, 
elles ^taient anim^es de sentimens de haine contre les troupes 
de NapoMon. Les arm^s Anglaises^ au contraire, 6taient 
compos^e de troupes de diff^rentes nations, et dont une partie 
etait mercenaire." It has very generally been alledged that 
the Spanish troops in the Peninsular war, did not oppose that 
resistance to the French which the world was led to expect 
from their boasted patriotism and determined spirit — that a 
jealousy of British interference diminished their eeal, and 
that latterly they became mere inactive spectators of a 
contest, in which they believed England fought only for her 
own security ; but the heroic deeds of Bomana, Castanos^ 
Albuquerque, Falafox, Blake, Alvarez, and the ever vigilant 
guerilla chiefs, prove beyond dispute, that the patriotism of 
the Spaniards was more than tiominal, and that if their 
unaided exertions were insufficient to expel the French 
from the Peninsula, it was the Spanish govermnent and not 
the people that should be charged with imbecility. It was 
not the want of heart, but the want of head which £uled in 
their contest with the republican forces. The officers were 
a conceited, ignorant, and inefficient body, while the men ^^^^ ^ 
were almost always excellent, and possessed not only the ^' 
moral spirit, but the physical qualitieis calculated to become 
the basis of a first-rate army. The Catalonian Miguelets, or 
smugglers, formed the finest materials for light troops, and 
the Valencian and Andalusian levies presented a physical 
appearance greatly exceeding that of both the French and 
English regular armies; but how were these admirable 
materials applied ? Instead of discipline, system, order, — 
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GHAP. the smallest measures of prudence or precaution on the part 

^' of the government or military authorities^ ^^so completely 

had the idea of their own inyincibility taken possession of 

their minds, that they never once contemplated the possi- 

Aiiwrn. viii. bilitv of defeat. All their axrancfements were based on the 

649,et8eq. .11 ',.1 -i . ■• t^ i 

assumption that they were speedily to drive the i?rencn 
over the Pyrenees. Nothing was foreseen or provided for, 
in case of disaster. There were no magazines or reserve 
stores — ^no fortified positions — ^no armed fortresses, and no 
money in the treasury ! When the contest began in 1808, 
the soldiers were naked, without shoes, and rarely supplied 
with provisions ; the cavalry were dismounted, the artillery 
in wretched condition : even the liberal supplies which had 
been sent from England were squandered or dilapidated 
by private cupidity, and seldom reached the objects of 
their destination ; the inferior officers sold or plundered the 
stores ; the superiors made free with the military chest ; the 
central junta, instead of applying their minds to practical 
objects, occupied themselves with discussing the honorary 
titles which they were to bear, the salaries which they were 
to receive, and the uniforms in which they were to be 
attired, and thus materials out of which a splendid army 
inight easily have been formed, became comparatively useless 
amid the mass of vanity, venality and cupidity with which 
they were allied." "With regard to their jealousy of and ill 
Pa8icy.i.279. ^^^^^ towards the English, it may be traced to the govern- 
ment, or its officers, but the people shewed the best spirit ; 
the determined conduct of the people of Asturias and 
Galicia has excited the admiration of English historians. 
*^ The French," says Southey, " could have invaded no people, 
whom it would have been so easy to route, none whom it 
was so impossible to subdue." Patriotism is not a security 
against foreign invasion, nor, unaided, a sufficient means 
of repelling it. The warlike and intrepid Swiss in 1799 
were as unable as the Spaniards, to prevent the inroads of 
the French, and there are numerous examples in history to 
support the same position; although Circassia's long con- 
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tinued and successful resistance to Russia^ offers an exception chap. 
to the contrary. The patriotic Romans were often beaten ^- 
by the Carthaginians ; the Athenians yielded to Philip ; 
Greece fell before the Turks; the Poles, excited to the 
highest degree of enthusiasm by the patriotism of Kosciusco, 
in vain resisted the well discipKned battalions of Siiwarroff. 
A well regulated standing army is the only solid protec- 
tion of a state. Philip of Macedon conquered by means of 
his standing army, the principal republics of antient Greece, 
and the great empire of Persia; Carthage was successful, and 
Kome idtimately victorious by means of a standing army. 
When the standing army of Rome degenerated into an 
undisciplined militia, it was unable to repel the inroads of 
the Germans and Scythians who invaded the western empire, 
and neighbouring states became then sensible that standing 
armies were indispensable for their protection. 

In South America, small bodies of regular troops 
withstood the independents. Years of destruction, — 
anxiety, — alarm, are necessary to create that pitch of 
heroism which finally produces great results. 

Heroism is a hot-house plant which does not thrive 
without careful nursing. Wax as the last appeal of 
states, requires preparation ; and to attain this end, the 
arts of war and policy must act in accordance. 

K a minister of war should devise a military establish- 
ment without considering the resources of the state, and 
lay it down as a maxim that the expense of it is un- 
avoidable ; or if public opinion be against the military, 
as consuming a large portion of the national resources — 
then would this accordance be still far distant. The 
welfare of the state is the principled object of the 
Sovereign; external safety is essential to this welfare, 
but the latter must not be obtained at the cost of 
internal prosperity. 
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CHAP. A standing anuy should never be made an object, but 
^' merely a means. The problem, therefore, is to render it 
a real school of instruction for war, in which not only a 
small number of citizens, but the whole nation should be 
brought up and educated for war, by means of each 
person capable of bearing arms, taking his yearly course 
of duty. 

A state can only expect from its younger citizens the 
defense of its independence; but these citizens must 
have a military education, which can only be effected by 
their absence, for at least one year, from the paternal 
hearth. 

By such a regulation, its proper position is assigned to 
that class whose honorable and important decision it is 
to set at stake fortune and life for the secm-ity of their 
country. 

The soldier would, after completing his course of 
military service, enter into the local militia, which would 
be only intended for defensive war. 

By this arrangement the military organization of a 
state is reduced into two classes, offensive and defensive. 
No country can isolate itself, jpid be purely offensive or 
purely defensive ; both must be united : the possibiUty 
is only intimated here, we do not undertake to demon- 
strate it. 

Cavalry belongs to the offensive and infantry to the 
defensive means of an armed power. Therefore the 
necessity for keeping up cavalry in time of peace is 
generally acknowledged, even by those who are of 
opinion that a state can exist with defensive means only. 

Cavalry presupposes a careful organization, and cannot 
be easily formed on the breaking out of a war. 
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The necessity for keeping up an efEective body of cavalry chap. 
during peace is strongly exemplified by the late operations in ^- 
the east> where the number of British cavalry was far under 
the proportion that has generally been considered indis* 
pensable to active operations in the field. An army of S5000 
men was sent to Turkey in 1854, with only SOOO cavalry, or 
about one-twelfth, whereas the ordinary proportion of cavalry 
to infantry is one-ffth. Little, therefore, could be expected 
from the British cavalry, whose duties were necessarily 
limited to a very contracted sphere ; and although the 
glorious but fiital combat of Balaklava proved the excellence 
x>f both our maUrid and perstmnely yet superior numbers, and 
an unequal contest with artillery and infietntry, to which they 
should never have been exposed, decimated our ranks, and 
the want of forage, shelter, and every convenience for the 
preservation of the horse, in a severe climate, reduced the 
shattered remnant of our once noble squadrons, to a mere 
nonentity. The handful of cavalry which accompanied this 
expedition was preposterous. Even at Waterloo, where the 
British cavalry regiments did not number 500 horses each, 
the proportion to the whole contingent was stUl about one-- 
fourth, and good service was effected, but our diminutive 
band of horsemen in Turkey was unworthy of the ample 
material which England possesses for a display of well 
appointed and disciplined squadrons. 

The difficulty and delay attendant upon the formation of a 
cavalry regiment require that the peace establishment of 
cavalry should be upon a much larger scale than it has been ; 
new raised squadrons can be of little service in the field : 
indeed may do much mischief, as the well known hussars of 
colonel von Hake at Waterloo strikingly testified; and when 
it is recollected that fiilly 12 months' instruction is required 
before the cavalry recruit and his horse can be rendered 
thoroughly fit for duty, it must be evident that the hurried 
augmentation of a dragoon regiment should be carefully 
avoided. A battalion of infantry may be suddenly increased 
without much deranging its action in the field — and it must 
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CHAP, be admitted that a great part of the British and Hanoyerian 

^' infantry at Waterloo was little better than raw militia — but 

a few half-drilled dragoons — a few unbroken horses, will 

throw a whole line of cavalry into disorder, and defeat eyery 

effort of the most talented commander. 

There exist as many different views and opinions 
respecting the formation of cavaby, as there axe points of 
view under which it may be considered. 

After various epochs have passed by, and that we 
have gone back from deep to extended formations, it has 
been finally determined that the first rank only can con- 
tribute to the charge, and that no weight or after charge 
can be effected by those placed behind; nor the rapidity- 
increased, as may, perhaps, be thought with infantry. 
The result of this experience is that the cavalry of all 
the nations of Europe (except the Turks) are formed in 
two ranks. 

The admission of the fact enunciated by the author, that 
no impression can be effected by those who are placed in rear 
of the front rank raises the question whether the system of 
*' rank entire^^ would not be advantageously adopted in all 
movements of cavalry. Its advantages are manifold, and 
Appendix A. have been weU put forward by general Bacon, who com- 
manded the cavalry of the queen of Portugal with so much 
success, in 1833 — 1834. The principle recommendations 
appear to be as follows : — 

1st. In one rank all movements are made with greater 
precision, and more rapidly, than in two ranks. 

2d. One rank only being exposed to cannon fire, the 
casualties in action must necessarily be less. 

3d. Ee-formation after a charge is quicker and more 
readily effected. 

4th. Velocity y the main element of success in a charge of 
cavalry, is increased by the fireedom of action thus given to 
the front rank. 
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5th. The rear rank is too close to sustain the attack^ or chap. 
restore order in case of failure; whereas^ formed as a ^- 
reserve, in a distinct line^ it can both aid the attack^ and 
cover the retreat. 

Finally^ as Lord Vivian writes in a letter to general Bacon^ 
'* the second rank is of little use but to fall over the first." 

The following striking instances of useless losses caused by 
the employment of a second rank^ are given by general Appendiz a. 
Bacon in exemplification of his objections to the present 
prescribed formation of European cavalry : — 

" On the S8th July^ 1818^ a squadron of Spanish cavalry^ 
whilst covering skirmishers^ under the walls of Pamplona, had 
four horses disabled by a round shot, two of them in the rear 
rank. On the 10th of December following, at Bayonne, near 
the Mayor's house, a squadron of the 16th, in which I then 
served, was employed in covering the late colonel Bamsay's 
guns. A round shot knocked over three horses, ttoo of them 
being in the rear rank, and, at the last charge, made by 
a part of the 10th Hussars at Waterloo, under the command 
of the honorable major Howard, in which he fell, the rear 
rank lost as many men and horses as the front rank from the 
fire of musquetry ; and what was done on that occasion, would 
have been equally well done, had the rear rank been left 
behind, and at a far less loss of life. The loss was very 
great, and has left me one of the few survivors." 

It has been objected that movements in one rank must 
necessarily be loose and unconnected, but this view is not 
supported by either theory or practice. On the contrary 
the movement of a cavalry regiment in a single rank should, 
speaking theoretically, be more connected, more perfect, and 
certainly more rapid than in two ranks, from the greater 
freedom of action and facility of movement which is thus 
obtained ; and practice fully bears out the assumption. The 
duke of Wellington has given the highest testimony on this Appendix b. 
point, shewing that the rear rank in cavalry can only 
** augment its activity by a movement of disorder," and is 
therefore an incumbrance. Can there be a doubt that if oux 
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CHAP^ weak light cavaby brigade at Balaklava (October 26, 1854), 
V' had been formed in rank entire, the rear rank being employed 
as a reserye, die loss would haye been considerably less, while 
the charge would haye been at least equally effectiye ? 

It is unnecessary to say more on this subject; 
or what might be easier, to select from history the epochs 
of this arm : we confine ourselves to the present times. 

The English, French, Uanoveriaiis, &c., adopt the 
division of companies, two of which form a squadron. 
The strength of a compmy is generally seventy five to 
eighty horses, consequently that of a squadron from one 
hundred and fifty to one hundred and sixty horses. 

The author has been incorrectly informed upon these 

details : the term company is not applied to any portion of a 

cavalry regiment in the British service, the name which 

corresponds with the company of infantry being troop/ 

companies have been suppressed in the French service since 

1815, and the Hanoverian cavalry is formed into squadrons, 

having one captain or squadron's-chief, one brevet captain 

(stadbs-rittmeister) one first lieutenant, and two second 

lieutenants. 

ordonnance According to the French cavalry regulations, a regiment 

?^lvSu^e is divided into squadrons, divisions, and subdivisions or 

Isa^S'iti pelotons, corresponding with our squadrons, half-squadrons 

^^ ^^' and divisions, the squadrons being 48, the divisions 2^, and 

the subdivisions 12 files* 

The Austrian cavalry are formed in squadrons, two of 
which form a division. The strength of the Austrian 
regiments renders this arrangement necessary, a division 
often amounting to from three hundred to four hundred 
horses. 

The Prussian cavabry was always and still is formed 
into squadrons from one hmidred aad tweoty to one 
hundred and seventy horses. 
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However forms may differ, it should be remembered chap. 
that nothing is of importance but what adequately ^' 
accords with the two conditions : — tactical and econo- 
mical, all of which may be comprised in the following 
short sentences : — 

1. A regiment over one thousand horses loses more 
in mobility than it gains in strength. The colonel can 
neither with respect to the discipline or manoeuvre, 
sufficiently oversee it. 

2. A regiment under seven hundred horses, has no 
power in a charge ; and after a few attacks is too weak 
to maintain its place in line, as a regiment. 

3. The same applies to squadrons over two hundred 
and fifty, and imder one hundred and fifty. 

The two latter axioms cannot be admitted^ after the suc- 
cessful operations of the weak British regiments of cavalry at 
Waterloo, and the failure of the French horsemen with all 
the advantages of superior numbers on that day : indeed it 
must ever be a matter of surprise how so small a force of 
cavalry as that under the command of lord Anglesea at the 
attack of the heavy brigades on the French columns, could 
have effected so complete an overthrow. The following shews 
the effective strength of the British and king's German legion 
cavalry on the memorable morning of the 18th of June^ 1815 ; — 

1st brigade, major general lord Edward Somerset. ^^S^sJT 

Ist life guards 328 

2iid ditto 281 

Royal horse guards (blue) 237 

King's dragoon gnaids 530 

1226 

2d brigade, major general sir William Ponsonby. 

1st, or royal dragoons 394 

2d dragoons (Scots' Greys) 391 

6tlL dragoons (Enniskillens) ,,,,,. 396 

1181 
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CHAF. Sd brigade^ major general sir William Domberg. 

y. 1st dragoons, K. 6. legion 462 

2d ditto ditto 419 

28rd light dragoons 887 

1268 

4tli brigade, major general sir Ormsby Vandeleur. 

nth Ught dragoons 890 

12tli ditto 888 

16th ditto , 393 

1171 

5th brigade, major general sir Colquboun Grant. 

2d hussars, K. G. legion 564 

7th British hussars 880 

15th ditto 892 

1836 

6th brigade, major general sir Hussey Vivian. 

1st hussars, K. G. legion 493 

10th British hussars 390 

18th do 396 

1279 

7th brigade, colonel sir Frederick von Arentsschildt. 

8d hussars E. G. legion 622 

13th light dragoons 390 

1012* 

Not a single regiment, it will be observed, fulfilled the 
condition laid down by the author, who limits eflGlciency to 
700 horses ; and even in the Hanoverian and Dutch-Belgian 
contingent, where the regiments were in most cases more 
than double the strength of the British, the largest did not 
exceed 690 horses ; while none of these could be compared 
in efficiency with the English and king's German legion 
cavalry. 

* It will be obsenred that, with the exception of the long's dragoon guards, 
which have a larger establishment by two troops, the German regiments were more 
effective than uny of the British. 
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A regiment appears most moveable divided into four chap. 
squadrons; the squadrons into four divisions; each ^' 
division into two sub-divisions, and these again into four 
smaller divisions or sections, each consisting of four files. 

The number four is very ccmvenient, easy to be divided, 
and was adopted by the Greeks. By the use of this number 
much simplification is effected ; the squadrons consisting 
of one hundred and twenty-eight horses. This form, as 
well as the term regfimenty is of German origin. Prince 
Maurice of Orange commissioned certain officers to raise 
cavahy in Germany, over which, by virtue of their 
contract, they had the government Cregiment) — the 
unlimited command, together with all prerogatives. 
The colonels then called these bodies of cavalry, which 
they had themselves formed, their regiments. . 

The regiment was divided into parts called rittachqfteny 
over which a rittmekter (captain) had the command. 
The colonel had a Ueutenant, as assistant and substitute 
in case of absence or sickness, called the colonel's 
Ueutenant, and under him was an officer who had charge 
of the interior economy, field guards, &c., called the 
major or colonel's superintendent of guards, fObersts 
WachtmeisterJ 

The Bittmeiater had likewise a lieutenant and a 
Serjeant; the comet carried the standard ; four squadrons 
made a regiment, which never exceeded a thousand horses. 

The Greeks and Romans added to their line cavalry, 
small troops of light horsemen, archers and slingers: 
The old knights had their esquires and archers. 

Louis XIV, took some of the best horsemen \nd 
marksmen out of the squadrons, and formed platoons 
of them ; he called them carabiniers, and employed 
them as flankers. 
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CHAP. The^Iungarian hussars are the legitimate light eavairy 
^' of Europe ; the terms skimiisA, to siirmis/i, were deriveel 
from their original manner of fighting. 

The Prussian and Hanoverian cavahry, after they !»d 
acknowledged the sword as the chief weapon, formed 
always a number of the most active horsemen ios^ 
skirmishing. 

In 1812> the i^ncb had lancers with then* cuirassiers. 

The Cossacks have made a figure in modem times. 

The advantage which a certain number of skirmkhers — 
that is active horsemen who have acquired the manner d 
fighting in open lines — gives to the squadrons^ is evident. 

Biit> as whole regiments and squadrons, as well in 
regard to personnel as materiel (where no national cavalry 
exists, such as the Cossacks^ Mamehikes, &c.^) can never 
attain thi» peifed;ion, it appears better to select those 
only who possess the necessary requirements. 

If entire squadrons of flankers or skirmi^ers were 
formed, they would soon resemble those elite squadrons, 
which maintain a superiority on parade, but not in 
battle. If the men and horses for such squadrons of 
skirmishers, were chosen from the other squadrons, the 
rule would be as difficult as imperfect, for every captain 
regards that as lost, which, although i(x the general 
good, he loses from bis own squadron : he endeavours, 
therefore, to witUioId the best men and horses, on whom 
he places his trust on the day of battle. 

It is otherwise if he forms a fifth or skirmishing 
division for himself, which he may confer as his pro- 
perty, which renders him service, and does him honor. 

If a squadron is sent out, the skirmishing division 
goes with it. The captain can make occasional changes, 
according as a skirmisher does not accord with the 
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presupposition of his bravery and ability ; or by dis- puap» 
honourable conduct, shews himself unworthy to be a ^' 
skirmisher. 

Besides, the full instruction of all is not, by this 
means, excluded; only that these skirmishers, being 
more particularly attended to, are brought near^ to 
perfection. In this manner the organization will reach 
to a degree of completeness which neither squadrons of 
skirmishers, nor entire light regiments of that kind can 
ever attain. However, when the regiment manoeuvres 
before an enemy, these fifth divisions should be formed 
into one squadron, and placed at the disposition of the 
colonel. 

With regard to interior economy and instruction, the 
skirmishing divisions follow that of their squadrons. 
With respect to tactics, a separate squadron should be 
formed under the command of an intelligent second 
captain. 

Thus a colonel has two arms : a regiment, consisting 
of four squadrons of line cavalry, for the actual charge, 
and a squadron consisting of four divisions of lij/f/it 
cavah-y, for skirmishing. 

This system combines the attack in open and close 
line to a high degree of perfection. 

The attack in close line is the charge of the first rank, 
with couched lance, executed with that impetuosity, 
which must, at all times, ensure success. 

Tlie attack in open line is that of fire arms, namely 
the carbine, which, when skilfully used, is always des- 
tructive in its operations. 

If Gustavus Addphus considered it advisable to unite 
fire amis with the charge of cavahy, and therefore, as 
has been already shewn, placed platoons of infantry in 
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CHAP, the intervals of the cavalry, it is evident that by means 
^' of the system here explained, the desired advantage 
would be obtained, without any disadvantage. 

These skirmishing divisions never form in line with 
the regiment. While the regiment charges, the skir- 
mishers fall on the enemy in flank and rear, and thus, 
by an effective fire, prepare the way for the attack 
of the regiment, weary the enemy's line and throw it 
into confusion. 

As they ride the best horses^ they can follow with 
determined bravery. On a retreat, their duty is still 
more important. It is not meant, that, in a regular 
battle they would be of no value. They would, certainly, 
not decide a battle, but the decision of a battle was 
never expected from liyht troops. 

The skirmishing divisions of the whole, or part of the 
Cavalry of an army, according to circumstances, may be 
united for the purpose of single brilliant exploits. 

Whoever knows, from his own experience, how much 
must be combined,— man, horse, weapon — ^to form such 
skirmishers as are here described — ^whoever has expe- 
rienced the immense labour which such an organization 
requires, and which never could be attained in entire 
regiments or squadrons, vrill acknowledge the advantages 
of a system which contemplates divisionsy and not 
squadrons of skirmishers. 

These skirmishers, or fifth men, would be, as well in 
regard to the personnel as materiel, a true elite, and, at 
the same time, a powerful lever for the ambition of the 
soldier. 

When the regiment is in line, the four skirmishing 
divisions should be formed into one squadron. At 
reviews this squadron should be placed on the right 
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wing of the regiment : in action one half behind the chap. 
right, and the other half behind the left wing. ^' 

The formation and drill of skirmishers is a subject 
which has long called for revision in the British cavalry ; 
and it is to be hoped that the attention of the present 
inspector-general will be directed to the organization of 
some more systematic arrangement than that which^ at 
present, prevails. It cannot be expected that whatever men 
and horses may happen to be upon the flanks, or in any other 
part of a squadron, are those best suited to the peculiar 
and difficult duty of skirmishing, an operation which requires 
all the higher attainments of a cavalry soldier ^ whereas if 
a selection were previously made and a certain number of 
men in each troop drilled to this particular service, as sug- 
gested in the text, an efficient body woidd be always at 
hand to fall out as skirmishers. Twelve men, for instance, 
of known intelligence and activity, might be selected from 
each troop, for the purpose of being instructed and perfected 
in the duty of skirmishing; they should be chosen from 
amongst the best horsemen, the most expert swordsmen, 
and the best shots in the troop ; uniting also the general 
qualifications of intelligence, quickness, and esprit de corps; 
they should be made to acquire a certainty of aim by 
fi*equent practice at the target from horseback ; — entrusted 
with responsible commands and escorts, and be considered to 
have the first claim for promotion when found faithfully to 
fulfil these several duties. A regiment of cavalry, according 
to the proposed establishment of eight troops, would thus 
be enabled to take the field with four squadrons of the line 
numbering 384 horses, and an efficient squadron of skir- 
mishers of 96 horses, making a total of 480 combatants. 

The effective strength of a regiment in war, would 
amount, including the staff, to from 860 to 870 horses. 
If three regiments were united into a brigade, they 
would, at the opening of a campaign, bring into the 
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CHAP, field 2,500 horses, namely four fifths line, and one fifth 
^' light cavalry ; a force which put in motion at the right 
moment, often decides. 

The commander of such a brigade may, with boldness 
and confidence, undertake anything ; for while he moves 
on to the attack with his phalanx of 2,000 men, the 
500 light cavalry swarm around him, and protect his 
flanks and rear. 

The plan of organizing a distinct body of men to act as 
skirmishers, was followed with great success, in the king's 
German legion during the Peninsular war, when ten picked 
men, armed with rifles, and called sharpshooters fScharf- 
schutzenj were attached to each company of the line infantry. 
These riflemen, uniting in action, were thrown out as feelers, 
or charged in an independent body, and under the lamented 
major von Wurmb, were always distinguished. A gallant 
friend, to whom 29 years' experience as a cavalry officer 
in various quarters of the globe, including war service in 
India — ^has proved the value of well drilled skirmishers,* — 
and fully coinciding with the views here advocated^ suggests 
the followmg establishment for a squadron of cavalry : — 

Files. Men. Hones. 

Intlieranksf^^^^^^'^aancers) 48 98 96 

( Skinniahers (carbmeers) 12 24 24 

Staff Serjeants and Seijeants 12 12 

Trumpeters 2 2 

Farriers 2 2 

Prc^rtion of Band , 4 4 

Batmen 10 10 

Sick and untrained , 20 20 

Total 170 170 

being 85 men and horses per troop. 

* Lieutenant and Adjutant Dyiion, ICtli (Queen's) Lancers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CONTINUATION. 

Three horses' breadth is considered equal to one chap, 
horse's length; one horse's breadth to one pace; one vi. 
horse's length to three paces, the pace being equal 
to two and a half feet. 

In order to preserve the necessary distance for move- 
ment between the ranks (for the ground on which we 
manoeuvre before the enemy is seldom like that of the 
parade ground in time of peace), one pace must be added 
to the length, and then four horses' breadth will be 
equal to one horse's length. 

The result of this calculation leads to the division by 
fours; however, in consequence of the awkward retiring 
of the second rank in the wheeling, this division has, at 
all times, had opponents. 

This retiring of the second rank not only tires the 
horses, but on uneven or marshy ground is dther impos- 
sible or difficult to perform.* Kalkreuth, therefore, hit 
upon the division by threes^ which by an almost imper- 
ceptible reining back of No. 1 file of each three, during 
the wheel, is, of itself, sufficient to perform it. Other 
nations followed the Prussian cavalry; but experience 

* Movements in "rank entire" instead of two deep, as suggested in pnge 124, 
would cntiroly remove this difficnlty. 
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CHAP, shews that in flank marching by threes, the distances are 
^'- easily extended or the horses cut. 

Both methods have their disadvantages, particularly in 
quick deployments from close-column into line — ^the only 
movement, in point of fact, where the flank march by 
threes or fours is of importance. 

The wheeling about in presence of an enemy, can 
neither be recommended by threes or fours ; because the 
division leaders are not then in front of their divisions ; 
and the colonel is therefore left, on such occasions, at the 
mercy of the rear rank. 

At the battle of Dennewitz, September 6, 1813, a 
light dragoon regiment belonging to the army commanded 
by marshal Ney, went about by fours under a fire of 
musquetry, and in front of a numerous cavalry of the 
enemy, which was in march. It was an experienced 
regiment ; old officers were at its head, and eight days 
before it had sustained a brilliant combat against four 
times its number. It did not retire in disorder, but 
continued its retreat at a steady walk ; however, it 
made no halt ! 

At length, the colonel and the rest of the officers rode 
round the flanks, in front of the rear rank, made the 
regiment halt, and resumed the command. 

Many officers of cavaty, therefore, prefer manoeuvring 
by divisions before an enemy. Hence we come to 
subdivisions which, according to the before mentioned 
strength of the squadrons, would be eight files, the 
divisions being sixteen files. 

With eight files, well closed up, wheels can be made 
in aU directions — in line^— open or close column, &c. ; 
and in flank marching the breadth is the same as in 
wheeling hy fours^ where eight men are in front. 
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In wheeling about, the division conunanders remain in chap* 
front of their divisions, as they wheel with one of the ^' 
subdivisions : in flank marching, they are on the pivot. 

This tactical telling off by subdivisions renders that by 
threes and fours quite unnecessaiy ; it not only simplifies 
the manoeuvres, but also increases their precision and 
rapidity. 

Movements by threes and fours should only be 
employed on a march. 

One objection is still to be met : namely, that divisions 
of sixteen files would be too strong, and those of twelve 
files more convenient : the contrary, however, is the fact. 

The column march, by divisions at a trot, is considered 
the most difficult movement for cavalry; and this is 
exactly caused by the weakness of the ordinary divisions 
of twelve files, for with squadrons it answers well. 

Therefore, when manceuvring, the colonel is so often 
heard to call out : " distance ! gentlemen, distance ! — ^the 
distance must not be lost," and generally the distance 
is lost: an unsteadiness arises, and the movement is 
badly performed. 

The more regiments, the longer the column, and the 
greater the difficulty of preserving order and regularity 
of movement. 

It admits of easy explanation : — ^A division of twelve 
files, occupies, with the non-commissioned officer or guide, 
(FUhrerJ thirteen paces in breadth ; in column, four paces 
are allowed for the horse of the officer commanding the 
division, and eight paces for the two ranks, which make 
twelve : hence one pace only remains for the movement. 

A march by divisions of twelve files in column, is 
therefore, in reality, a march in close column. It can 
be easily imagined that this must cause great difficulty 
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CBAP. in a trot or gallop, and on every change of direction^ 
^^' must occasion checks. The Saxon cavalry, on this 
account, manoeuvre also by half squadrons. 

With divisions of sixteen files, which, with the non- 
commissioned ofiSlcers or guides at the flanks, occupy 
eighteen paces, nothing but advantage can result, without 
any possible disadvantage. 

The comparative merits of moving cavalry by divisions 
or sub-divisions, and moving by threes have, at various 
times^ occupied the attention of our tacticians, but not- 
withstanding the acknowledged inconvenience and defects 
of the latter system, it still forms the basis of all flank 
marching in the British cavalry regulations. The grand 
and insurmountable objections to moving by threes may 
be thus enumerated : 1st — unavoidable extension of files 
in flank marching ; 2nd — ^repeated derangement of the 
teUinff off in action ; 8d — the difficulty of performing the 
movement ^^ threes ahouti^ in deep ground, or with tired 
horses; and lasdy, the serious inconvenience and dis* 
advantage of manoeuvring with the rear rank in firont. Now 
all these objections are avoided in the system recommended 
by the author and practiced in the Wirtemberg cavalry, 
where sub-divisions of eight files (only exceeding columns of 
threes by two files) are substituted for threes, and a code of 
simple practical manoeuvres laid down, fi)unded upon this 
system. A deployment by threes cannot be otherwise than 
defective. No exertion on the part of the officers or men can 
prevent an extension of files, and hence that dosing in after 
the wheeling up, which gives to the best drilled regiment the 
loose appearance of new raised yeomanry. Many an un- 
fortunate dragoon is blamed for apparent faults, which are 
only the natural consequences of the system according to 
which he is instructed, and which no attention of his could 
possibly prevent: in short no precision in deployment can 
be attained by our cavalry so long as this defective mode of 
telling ofi* is continued. 
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Officers of cavalry must on all occasions be in front ; chap. 
and only on the retreat should a colonel and squadron ^^' 
officer remain in the rear; that is to say, on the side next 
the enemy, in order to observe him, and remain master 
of the moment. 

In 1814, a battalion of infantry, which was retreating 
during a hot engagement, in passing through a deffle, 
was overtaken by the pursuing cavalry, and cut to pieces, 
because the commander was at the head of the column, 
where he could neither see nor hear, and not where, in 
retreat, he ought to have been, — at the rear of the column. 

Those who prefer placing the officers of cavalry on the 
flanks of the divisions, give as a reason, that the front 
appears clearer and better, but, conceding this, utility 
shoidd alone determine. 

The officers are the leaders — the souls of the line ; they 
must, therefore, be placed in a situation where they can 
exercise their influence freely and without impediment : 
this is particularly the case with such an arm as cavalry, 
which acts more from moral than physical force ; and this 
cannot be effected in the line, but before it. 

Officers placed in the line can no longer be considered 
as leaders : they are simply fellow combatants. 

The Prussian cavalry, which from its brilliant deeds, 
may well be taken as an example, always placed the 
officers in front of the line i the old knights were always 
before their banners. 

That the officers are thus exposed to greater danger, 
cannot be received as an objection, for we should enter- 
tain no very high opinion of an army, in the formation of 
which care was taken for bringing away the officers in 
safety. 

But the pretext is in itself idle ; for there is no pro- 
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CHAP, tection against bullets but good luck ! On the other 
hand, the advantages of a form where the officers are 
placed in front of the line, are self-evident. They govern, 
as it may be said, the front: If the leaders are brave — 
and that we must presume — ^the whole line will be brave ; 
the officers, seen by the men who are committed to their 
command, appear now most brilliant at the charge ; the 
line in rear of them becomes their judge. The honorable 
ambition of being applauded by the men impels them 
forward, and they become what they ought to be, 
encouraging examples to the soldier. 

In the first edition of this work, published in 1827, the 
writer strongly urged the advantages of placing the officers 
commanding half squadrons and divisions in front of their 
respective commands, and it was . with much satisfaction 
that he saw the principle adopted in the cavalry regulations 
subsequently drawn up under the direction of the late 
lamented lord Vivian, then inspector-general of cavalry. 
The same principle is contained in the present regulations 
(corrected to 1851), but it yet remains to carry out the 
system fully, and place the division — as well as the half- 
squadron-leaders, in front of their men. This is, no doubt, 
of less moment so long as movements by threes are retained, 
but it is to be hoped that a system liable to the many 
objections which have been already enumerated, will be 
eventually abandoned^ and the more practical movements by 
divisions or sub-divisions substituted in its stead. 

The moral force of a regiment depends upon the 
reciprocal confidence of the commander and his soldiers. 
The colonel of a regiment is the soul of this moral force. 
What a regiment ! What a family of commanders and 
soldiers is that which, — ^both being animated by brave 
confidence — is influenced by no other feeling than that 
of militaty honor and renown ! 
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As to the arming of cavalry opinions are not yet chap. 
entirely of accord. The sabre is of various construction : ^^' 
that which can be used alike for cut and thrusty seems to 
be considered the most advantageous, as the horseman, 
when singly engaged, may both cut and give point, and 
must be prepared to receive both from his adversary. 

The pistol can only be considered as a weapon of 
necessity; its fire is uncertain, short, and seldom effica- 
cious. One pistol is sufficient for a cavahy soldier, and 
the second holster should be apphed to the transport of 
cleaning materials. 

Although a cavalry soldier should never be allowed to 
place dependence on a pistol^ yet the great improvement 
made in the construction of this weapon by colonel Colt, has 
added greatly to its importance, and many instances are 
recorded of lives having been saved by the use of the 
" revolver" during the late campaign in the Crimea (1854). 
But the cavalry soldier must place his main dependence on 
the sabre and the lance, devolving pistols and revolving 
carbines have been suggested for the general use of all 
cavalry by many writers, and in the hands of officers the 
pistol would doubtless be used with judgment ; but the ex- ^^^^^^ 
perience of American officers in the Mexican war shews ^"i^**" 
that dragoons armed with revolving carbines cannot resist 
the temptation in action, to fire off all the balls in succession, 
and are then unable to reload. "When once they have 
their hands to the trigger," writes an intelligent and ex- 
perienced American cavalry officer, *^ they cannot stop." A 
needle-gun-carbine is, on the other hand, not exposed to this 
objection, while the facility of loading at the breech admits 
of as rapid a succession of shots, as could be ever required 
on those occasions (covering a retreat or leading an advance) 
when the carbine becomes applicable. The merits of the 
Prussian needle gun are not yet appreciated in England, 
and a short description of it may be acceptable : — 
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CHAP. The barrel is 34 inches long. It is rifled with foar 
^^* grooyes, taking 1^ turn in the length, and has a high backed 
sight. It is screwed into the end of a strong open guider or 
socket, having the chamber bored conically from behind, so 
that when the cartridge is placed in it, the shoxdder of the 
chcsBcy on ball, which is of a conoidal form, shall meet and be stopped by 
271,273. the projections of the ribs of the rifling, the body of the 
ball being of sufficient diameter to fiU the fuU depth of the 
groores. Inside the guider slides an iron tube, with a strong 
handle attached, and haying a space at the front end next 
the barrel of about IJ inches in length. In the middle of 
this space is the needle conductor which is pierced with a 
small hole in its entire length, through which passes the 
needle that is to ignite the charge. This needle conductor 
is screwed horn behind into a solid plate of iron in the 
tube, which plate, like the breech pin of the musquet, 
receives the re-actionary force of the charge. Behind this 
plate, there is a second tube of iron, haying a spring with 
double catch attached, and carrying with it an inner wmUl 
tube, with two projecting rings on one-half of its length, 
and a spiral spring on the other; and through this tube 
passes the needle^ which is a thin steel wire pointed at the 
end and igniting ihe db.arge by percussion, the other end 
being screwed into a brass head, which again screws into 
the interior tube that carries the spiral spring. The ball, 
powder, and cap are all united in one cartridge ; six rounds 
cbmmmiicof ^^7 ^^ ^^^ ^ * minutc, and the range is frwn 800 to 1000 
"n QiS^rp, yards. The most important advantages of the needle gun, 
^^ are : 1st — ^the preservation erf the grooves of the banrel from 

rust after long exposure to wet weather. 2nd — ^the simplicity 
of the loading, rendering that operation practicable in almost 
any position, and under any circumstances. 3rd — ^getting 
rid of the following operations : — biting off the paper and 
shaking in the powder of the cartridge — drawing out and 
ramming down the ramrod — taking out and putting on the 
cap. 4th — the needle-gun may be exposed to wet for a 
long time without being rendered ineffective. 5th — the 
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barrel is not injured by abrasion from the ramrod. 6th — the chap. 
fire is so clean that the barrel seldom requires to be washed ^^' 
out. Tth— the manner of loading is so simple that it can 
be easier learned by the recruit than the old method. 
8th — the mechanism^ with the exception of the needle 
itself, is not easily injured. 9th — the lock can be taken 
off and put together again quickly* With regard to the 
objection founded on the delicate structure of the needle 
itself, it is sufficient to state that one well-tempered needle 
will fire S^OOO cartridges: besides, one €X two reserved 
ne&dles can easily be furnished to each man, if required, 
and thus proyide against accident. 

A great mistake has been made in the experiments which 
hare been carried on in England with the needle-gun, by 
using baQs of too great weight, and too large charges of 
powder ; hence the large escape of gas at the chamber — 
diyergence of the needle — ^missing fire— derangement of 
the spring, and other consequences which might have been 
prevented by more careful loading; but the continuance of 
the use of this weapon by the Prussian infantry, after several 
years' experience, and its recent adoption by other German 
states, afford strong evidence in its favour. Besides, as 
colonel Chesney observes, ** the liability of the piece to miss chesney <m 
fire, and the more serious effect of the escape of gas, only 276. 
take place (extensivdy at least in the latter case) after some 
fifty or eighty discharges, so that a general action might be 
fought before the piece even required to be cleaned*** Hie 
power of the needle-gun to withstand damp was strongly oommMie. rf 
exemplified at recent experiments in Hanover, when 100 ^ss. 
cartridges which had been laid for four weeks in damp 
sawdust, were fired, and out of the whole number, only 
eight did not ignite. 

One battalion of each regiment of Prussian light infantry 
is, at present armed with the needle-gun-musquct, the other 
battalions being provided with the ordinary percussion 
musquet, which it has been lately proposed to rifle, thud 
bribgiag it somewhat into the condition of the modern 
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CHAP. British rifle. The main objection to all percussion appliances 
^^' is their inevitable deterioration by time, for no preparation 
of detonating powder has yet been discovered that can be 
relied on longer than for about five years. 

But another change is as much called for in the construe^ 
tion of the British cavalry carbine as the mode of ignition : 
it should be reduced in weight and length, and like the 
Bavarian carbine, rendered really handy. This arm is so 
light and short that the dragoon throws it over his right 
shoulder in preparing to mount, and the same in dis- 
mounting, whereas with our clumsy arms, the man must 
first bring his leg over to the ofiside, and then drag 
the carbine after him, over the horse's croup, reversing 
the movement in dismounting. This long and awkward 
process, with the strapping and imstrapping, renders the 
weapon, altogether, more an incumbrance than otherwise. 
To be of real service on an emergency, the carbine should 
be always either attached to the swivel, or slung across 
the back, after the manner of the Cossacks, Zouaves, and 
Chasseurs d* Afrique, 

There are three serious objections to the present mode of 
carrying the carbine : 1st — it is not only inconvenient, but 
often actually hurtful to the man, by knocking about when 
he is moving at a rapid rate, and still more so in leaping. 
2nd— much time is lost in unstrapping and springing it for 
use. Sd — when the horse is killed, the man is without his 
carbine (which would often be so useful to him under such 
circumstances) — for in action there would be seldom time to 
unstrap the carbine and carry it off: besides, if the horse falls 
on the off side, it would be utterly impossible ; and should a 
horse slip up with his rider, and fall on the off side, the man 
would be so jammed in by the carbine, that he would not 
be able to move or extricate himself without assistance ; and 
thus would be further exposed to serious personal injury. 
By keeping the piece constantly attached to the swivel, 
these evils would be avoided, while any inconvenience 
that might arise from this suspension of the weapon^ might 
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be met by small rings of leather attached to the off side chaf. 
of the saddle^ into which the carbine could be dipped^ ^^* 
when not in use. 

The basis of all modern improvements in small arms is the 
elongated cylindro-cotioidal shot, invented by captain John Appendix c. 
Norton, of the S4th regiment, in 18S3, but which, disparaged 
and discountenanced by the Woolwich authorities, was not 
admitted into the British army until 1853, after captain Mini^, 
of the French service, had appropriated the invention to 
himself, and received a handsome reward from a generous 
and enlightened government. This projectile at once extended 
the range, and increased the precision and penetrating power 
of the bullet, besides facilitating the loading of the piece, and 
adding greatly to the convenience of the soldier. The 
ultimate results of this invention cannot be over estimated. 
Cavalry may now be reached ly musquet fire, before they 
can arrive within charging distance, and the same means 
will enable skirmishers to pick off artillery men at their 
guns, while out of the range of cannon fire : captain N orton has 
since applied his invention to large ordnance, marine artillery, 
and various explosive projectiles, but, like many an ingenious 
inventor, has neither received acknowledgment, encourage* 
inent or reward, and lives to see his good name ^' filched 
from him," while years of labour, expense and anxious thought 
have brought not even an honorary distinction to qualify the 
asperities of official neglect, and cheer the retrospection of 
declining years. 

Captain Minim's friends do not pretend that this officer 
made any important improvements in small-arm projectiles 
until the year 1848, when the elongated shot — miscalled Memoir of 
in England ** Minii balP* was first introduced in France ; hSSi. luut 
whereas there is incontrovertible evidence to shew that 9.1865. 
captain Norton submitted to the Woolwich committee in mm. Aug. 
1823, a projectile of precisely similar character, with the «noW« ^ 
additional advantage of being available both as a shell and Appendix c. 
shoL Captain Mini^, no doubt, added the metal cup or culot, 
which he considered necessary to cause the expansion of the 

L 
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shot into the grooyes of the rifle^ but experience has shewn 
that this adjunct is quite superfluous, nay injurious, and it has 
been long discontinued. Captain Mini^ is chef d^escadronr^ 
has apartments and a workshop at Yincennes, and was 
presented by the Emperor with a gratuity of 20,000 francs, in 
acknowledgment of his services. A public subscription has 
been set on foot in England to provide him with ** a substantial 
testimonial of the national gratitude," and yet the same 
inyention for which this fortunate Frenchman has thus 
obtained undying fame and substantial remuneration, when 
submitted to the Woolwich authorities by one of our own 
countrymen25 years before it was first made known in France^-— 
was scouted and derided as yisionar^ and valueless ! ! ! 

The lance is only applicable to the attack and charge, 
and then solely in close line. A lance of 11 feet in length 
is the true weapon of attack for cavalry against infantry. 
The French cuirassiers made a new era in modem liis-» 
tory ; at Essling, May 21, 1809, their firmness saved the 
army from destruction. If they had been armed with 
lances, as the knights of former times, they would nearly 
have approached perfection, and with their moral force, 
no infantry could have vdthstood them. 

The French cuirassiers, no doubt, exhibited great in- 
trepidity on many occasions during the revolutionary 
campaigns, but the battle of Essling can scarcely be 
numbered amongst the scenes of their success. The Aus- 
trian squares on this occasion, like the British at Waterloo, 
resisted every eiTort of the steel-clad horsemen, who dashed 
through the intervals with intrepidity, and charged to the 
AU8on.ix.38, bayonet*s point. But not one square was broken, not a 
"" ***^* single column gave way; and the French grievously 
shattered by the terrible fire of musquetry, were soon after 
charged by the enemy*s reserve cavalry under lichtenstein, 
and driven back in disorder on their own infimtry. With 
regard to any increased eflBiciency which cuirassiers might 
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derive by the addition to their armament of an 11 foot lance chap* 

i or lancers from the addition of a cuirass^ it seems more than ^^» 

doubtful^ looking to the maintenance of the main element in 
a cavalry charge*'— t;«foe%. As well in the Peninsula, as 
dtiring the Bussian campaign, lancers produced remarkaUe 
results, but they were light cavalty, unencumbered with 
armour. The Polish lancers, at Albuera, under cover of a 
mist, and by getting in rear of general Steward's division, 
carried destruction into the ranks of the English infantry, 
and must have left a strong impressicm of the power of their 
weapon, then almost imknown to our soldiers. At L^psic. 
also, in 1813, the long lances of the Bussian Cossack guard Aiiaon. xu* 

j under Orloff Denizoff, were more than a match for the ^^ 

sabres of the French cuirassiers; at Eylau, again, 600^ 
Cossacks of the Don, under Platoff, defeated 70 squadrons 

I of Murat's cuirassiers, and restored the battle, shewiag the ib.TU.353. 

I advantage, in both cases, to have been altogether on the side 

of the lance; and its effects at Waterloo were &r more 
severely felt by the allied army, than all the weight and 
thunder of the cuirassiers. Colonel Frederick Ponsonby 
of the ISih light dragoons (afterwards lancers) whose 
miraculous escape at Waterloo is so well known, gives 
strong evidence in fevour of this weapon: — ^' The lances," Letter toiady 
he writes, '^ from their length and weight, would have struck ^?™' *" 
down my sword, long before I lost it, if it had not b^en bound ^•*"^* 
to my hand." Napoleon's body guard was pierced through 
and overthrown by the Cossacks, on the 85th October, akmh. xi. 
181S, when the Emperor himself narrowly escaped capture: ^' 
in fru^t these active horsemen were far more formidable than, 
the 4lite squadrons of the Imperial guard, not excepting 
the cuirassiers. The great superiority which the Russians 
maintained throughout the whole contest in light cavalry^ 
(and of these the Cossack lancers were the best) was the 
main cause of their success, and ^^ the youths of the Don and 
the Ural now point to the cuirasses of the French horsemen, 
and the st?mdards of the Imperial guard, preserved in their p, j. g-f,, 
clyirches, as prizes worthy to be associated with the trophies 
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CHAP, of Trebizond or the spoils of Constantinople." The best 
▼I* cavalry in the world are light cavalry y and amongst 
these the Hungarian hnssars and the Polish and -Cossack 
lancers are admitted to be the best. Why then should 
our men and horses be loaded with useless weight? King 
James I. sarcastically observed of armour^ that " it not only 
protected the wearer, but prevented him from injuring 
any*^other person/* and the reply of the life guardsman to 
George IV., when asked in what costume he would like to 
fight such another battle as Waterloo, should never be 
forgotten: — ^'^Please your Majesty, in my shirt sleeves."* 
The nominal distinction of heavy and light cavaliy in 
the British service has no reference whatever to actual 
weight; at one period some of our regiments of hussars 
were actually heavier than the heavy dragoons I and even 
now there is little difference.f For all practical purposes 
we inay therefore assume the weight of our heavy and light 
cavalry (the household troops excepted), to be the same, and 
the only question remaining, is as to the armament. The 
lance has had its advocates from the days of chivalry, and 
although discontinued for SOO years in the Britbh army, 
rose again into notice during the Peninsular war, and soon 
after the battle of Waterloo, was issued to the 16th light 
dragoons; the ISth, 9th, and 17th light dragoons, were 
subsequently made lancers, and the battle of Aliwal 
re-established the reputation of this formidable weapon. 

Extreme opinions are nevertheless constantly expressed 
by cavalry officers on the subject of the lance, which some 
decry as valueless, while oAers, adopting the words of 
Montecuctili, pronounce it to be, ^^la reine des armes pour 

* The CQixoss is^ also, not proof against the Norton, or cylindro-conoidal shot. 
See Appendix C. 

f The ayerage of the 8th and 15th hnssars, in marching order, taken by the 
anthor in 1827, gave 19 stone 21b. loz., estimating the weight of the men at 
12 stone, while the ayerage of the king's dragoon guards, Snniskillens and Greys, 
was 18 stone 131b. lloz., taking the men at 12 stone 61b. Becent changes in ap- 
pointments, &c., haye reduced the light dragoons to 18 stone 41b., and the heayy to 
1^ stone 111b,— both far too heavy. 
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la cavalerie" It is very natural that commanding officers chap. 
of cavalry, and even of lancer regiments, who have never ^' _ 
seen the lance tested in actual warfare, and set no weight 
upon the recorded deeds of the Mamelukes, the Cossacks; 
and the Poles, should feel doubts' as to the efficiency 
of a weapon comparatively new to the British army; 
but the glorious battle of Aliwal ought to settle the 
question:-^ On this memorable day, January S8th, 1846, NanaUv* of 
two squadrons of the 16th lancers, under the command of aadftdjvtant 

Dynon 10th 

major (now colonel, CB.) Bowland Smyth, after having i«Bccr8.Mss. 
been exposed for three hours to the murderous fire of a Sikh 
battery, armed with seven guns of large calibre, including 
one 24-pounder, supported by two massive columns of 
infantry about 1,600 strong, — charged three successive 
times, captured and spiked the guns, speared the artillery 
men, and breaking the infaatry, drove them into the Sutlcg. 
The enemy had been fermed into two dense columns, 
having guns in the intervals and on the flanks, against 
which formidable array, Smyth led his gallant squadrons, 
whose firmness and constancy had been so severely tried by 
their long exposure to cannon fire. Fierce was the onset 
and terrible the result — ^the artillery men were speared — 
the "unwieldy columns pierced — a desperate hand-to-hand 
encounter ensued — ^the lance made fearful havoc amongst 
the crowded foot soldiers, and a sanguinary mel^e con- 
mingled the assailants and assailed. But, with admirable 
discipline and presence of mind, the two squadron leaders, 
captain (now lieutenant-colonel) Pearson, and captain Jack- 
son, rallied the two squadrons in independent bodies, and 
when, the Sikhs also endeavoured to rally and assume their 
original formation, — charged with unflinching vigour, and 
completed their discomfiture. The gallant colonel Smyth 
received a severe wound, a musquet shot having entered 
above his knee, on the outside of the thigh, and traversed 
the limb to' the hip, where it was eventually cut out; the 
regiment had to deplore the loss of lieutenant Swetenam, 
an estimable young man, who fell in the enemy's ranks shot 
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through the heart; 16 men were killed, and two officers and 
35 men wounded. 

Such an exploit could never have been achieved by 
cavalry, who placed their dependence upon the carbine 
or the sabre, for with sudh weapons, the artillery men 
could not have been so easily reached, and, as has occurred 
upon other occasions, they would probably have resumed 
their stations at the guns, and continued their fire. 

Amongst the most remarkable achievements of lancer 
regiments, were the operations of the queen of Portugal's 
cavalry, under general Bacon, from 1832 to 1834, when 
some brilliant charges and feats of arms were performed by 
the regiment under his immediate command, both officers 
and men of which were armed with lances : — Captain (now 
colonel) Griffiths, charged a squadron of the enemy's 
cavalry, with only 17 men, and routed them, killing six of 
his opponents with his own lance. The same officer sub- 
sequently charged a body of the enemy's cavalry which 
had attempted to pass the bridge at Loures, near Lisbon, 
dispersed them, and did considerable execution with the 
same weapon* At Torres Novas, a short fight took place in 
the square, between a regiment of the enemy's cavalry and 
some lancers, in which the latter without losing a man, 
killed or wounded about fifty of their opponents. During 
the pursuit, general Bacon got entangled with three of the 
enemy's cavalry ; one pointed his carbine, which movement 
was met, on the part of the general, by a blow of the blade 
of his lance across the man's face,— and the other two 
attacked him with their swords, but without effect; they 
could make no impression and eventually surrendered. On 
another occasion general Bacon, with an aide-de-camp 
and two orderlies, got into the midst of a column of the 
enemy's cavalry, the accompanying squadron having failed 
to charge home. The aide-de-camp and orderlies were 
all wounded and unhorsed; the general's own horse first 
cleared, by violent kicking, a small space, which the round 
parries of his lance widened, and he got out of the crowd; 
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to officer then presented himself as if inviting single combat^ chap. 
but found the lance too much for him, and was induced to ^^- 
adopt the advice given him by the general — to ride off. The 
effects of the lance were very palpable in this aflOur, seven NamtiTcof 
men having received severe lance wounds and being un- oMsf^s. 
horsed. A Prussian soldier named Berger, serving in the 
lancer regiment, obtained leave to ride to the front of the 
enemy's squadron, and offer a challenge, but no one was 
bold enough to accept it. Lieutenant Skipworth, also, of 
the same corps, who was an excellent horseman, used his 
lance, on several occasions, with great success ; the enemy 
entertained a prudent dread of the weapon, and even the 
lancer recruits had a confidence in it, which carried them 
forward, and led invariably to their superiority when 
matched with the sword. 

This skill in the use of the lance was not, however 
obtained without great labour on the part of the gallant 
commander of the queen of Portugal's cavalry. A field day 
took place every forenoon, the force being under arms an 
hour before daybreak, and when nothing more important 
was on foot, the time was devoted to instruction. Every 
officer toa$ obliged to carry a lance. Many of them resisted 
at first, and declared they could never make anything of it ; 
but general Bacon took away the swords for two months, 
impressing upon all that the sword was only to be regarded 
by a lancer as a weapon to be used in case of the loss or break- 
ing of his lance. This plan succeeded : shut up in Oporto, 
a lance drill was carried on daily; as much was done there in 
one month as at home in one year, and at the end of six months, 
a larger proportion of really good lancers was formed than 
could be exhibited in any of our home regiments. 

It is a mistake to suppose that driving the lance with great 
force forward is the best mode of doing execution. The 
point should be delivered to the full extent of the arm, with 
an instantaneous jerk back, taking care in the first instance, 
to judge the distance accurately, and thus the command of 
the weapon is retained. like other arms issued from English 
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CHAP, nianufactories^ the lance blades are often defective, and 

^J' sometimes double up on striking the belts of an opponent ; the 

best form is considered by general Bacon to be that of the 

Indian hog spear, the edges cutting as sharp as a sword, and 

causing in the hands of a good lancer, severe wounds. 

Some exaggerated stories have been told to illustrate the 
diflSiculty of extracting the lance, as if the object of the lancer 
should be to impale his opponent, but the fact is, that a well 
instructed and expert lancer always withdraws the point 
immediately after delivery, or the party assailed, giv.e8 way, 
and the lancer galloping onward, frees his point. An eye- 
witness of the cavalry charge at Aliwal related to the writer 
an instance where one of the 16th drove his lance, at a gallop^ 
into the head of a Sikh, who fell dead with a small wound in 
the forehead, without any halt or difficulty on the part of the 
lancer in extracting his point : in fact, the effect of gravity 
alone must prevent any such consequences as those un- 
favourable to the use of the lance appear to apprehend. No 
doubt exceptional cases have occurred, and one instance is 
recorded of a lancer of the 16th transfixing his adversary and 
then being unable to withdraw his point, but subh occasions 
are extremely rare, and, if even more numerous, wotdd not 
effect the general question, for the loss of a few lances 
would be amply compensated by the deadly thrusts which 
had preceded their final application. 
Appendix D. The lanco, if properly handled, should be to the light 
horseman what the bayonet is to the infantry soldier. Confi- 
dence is imparted by the knowledge that the thrust is nearly 
certain death. The lance enables the horseman to reach the 
gunner or the foot soldier inside his bayonet of his battery — 
giving a decided advantage over the sword, from the greater 
length oi reach, and the mortal character of the wound ih^cted. 
But the lance exercise, as taught in our service has little 
affinity with its practical application. What, for instance, 
can be more unmeaning than twisting the lance between the 
fingers over the head as in the " St. George," a difficult but 
utterly useless operation? Why also is there no drill :practice 
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with blunt weapons for the lance as well as for the sword ? chap. 
Attention has evidently not been paid to this important subject '▼^• 
by our authorities, and until the lancer officer is required to 
carry a lance himself, thie great value and peculiarities of the 
weapon will, probably, never be appreciated in the British army I 

The long lance applied in close line would again render 
cavalry capable of attacking infantry with success. 

The English infantry under Wellington had no fear of 
any cavalry but lancers. 

The best weapon, therefore, for skirmishers would be 
the carbine, to fire and hit with which, on. horseback, 
they should be much practiced ; and the best weapon for 
the Une, a lance of 11 feet in length such as is used by 
the Polish cavahy. 

The length prescribed by the author would be objectionable 
for light cavalry in the British service, where Asiatic ezpert- 
ness cannot be expected, and great care should be taken to 
provide the soldier with a well poised and manageable 
weapon. A new construction of lance has been, recently 
invented, and is about to be submitted to the authorities, by 
lieutenant and adjutant Dynon, of the 16th lancers, which 
promises to be very effective. The centre of gravity lies 
towards the butt end, which also is sh^d with a projecting 
hilt or spike, like the old lance of chivalry, and thus the 
weapon becomes nearly equally formidable at either end. Appendix d. 
Adjutant Dynon also suggests detaching the lance bucket 
from the stirrup^ and suspending it from the after part of the 
saddle, allowing the lance to rest in front of, instead of behind 
the shoulder. This would obviate the present objection of 
the rider's legs being forced forward when the lance is slung^ 
and give greater power and steadiness to the lancer. 

The lance proposed by lieutenant Dynon has the following 
important characteristics : — 

1st. — It is balanced at two-thirds of its length, instead of 
in the centre, and will therefore reach an object at a distance 
of 18 inches ftirther than the regulation lance. 
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PHAF, 2nd. — The butt being one-third of the whole length, th^ 
yi' lance can be used without interfering with the rear rank, or 
" the adjoining files. 

8rd. — It is easier to work — ^the action of the point not being 
interrupted bj the long useless butt. 

4th. — The butt being shod with iron, forms an effective 

Appendix, D. guard or defense at close quarters, and will resist a sword 

cut; for the same reason it could be used to strike down an 

adversary in a mel^e, and thus becomes nearly as formidable 

as the point. 

5th. — ^When the lancer dismounts, the lance can be fixed 
upright in the ground, instead of being laid down horizon- 
tally as at present — exposed to being broken by men and 
horses treading upon it, particularly when in camp or in 
bivouac. 

6th. — The leather sling is discontinued, being of little use, 
and very inconvenient, as it frequently becomes entangled 
with the sword knot, sword hilt, cantle of the saddle or 
corners of the gauntlets and cap during exercise : it also wears 
out the chevrons and arm of the jacket by friction, when the 
lance is slung. 

7th. — The lance is carried in a bucket suspended from the 
side of the saddle-tree behind the right thigh, instead of on 
the stirrup. This admits of the weapon riding easier, and 
enables the lancer to have the free use of his right leg and 
spur, now in a great measure prevented by the bucket being 
fastened to the stirrup. 

8th. — When riding at ease, the lance rests against the 
hollow of the shoulder, where it is more convenient, if 
suddenly required, than when slung to the arm behind the 
shoulder. 

9th. — The lance pole is much stronger and less liable to 
break, being gradually tapered from butt to point; thus 
one end is more firm and the other more elastic, and the 
fulcrum has greater power : the regulation lance is weak in 
consequence of being of an equal thickness throughout, or 
nearly so. 
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10th — ^An iron guard is placed at the balancitig point, to phap* 
protect the hand from a sword cut when delivering the point, yi* 
or when using the butt on the defensive. 

It has been urged that the lancer is not suited for outpost Appendix, d. 
duty, in consequence of the lance being observable at a con- 
siderable distance, but this objection is met by carrying the 
lance at the *' traO," and when on vedette, fixing it upright in 
the ground, by means of the proposed hilt, close to the horse. 

The blade of adjutant Dynon's lance being short, and the 
pole inserted some distance into the socket, makes the weapon 
much stronger, and less liable to break off than the present 
regulation lance. The flag is attached by a steel spring, and 
will free itself from the lance, if seized : this arrangement also 
admits of the flag being instantaneously removed, if found to 
attract the observation of the enemy, when on vedette ; the 
width of the flag is also reduced, and presents less resistance 
to the air when the man is in motion. Altogether the heW 
lance offers some very decide^ advantages and improve- 
ments, which cannot fail to secure for it the support of those 
authorities who may be entrusted with the fiiture armament 
of our cavalry. 

It would be contrary to the intended design of this 
work to treat of all the objects connected with the forma- 
tion of cavalry, such as clothing, horse appointments, &c., 
as these depend upon the character of the nation, and 
the taste of ttie generals : a few words may however, be 
said, on the subject of recruits and re-mounts. 

It is of importance in selecting recruits for cavalry, to 
choose those only who either volunteer, or have been 
accustomed to horses from their youth, such as the sons 
of fanners; just as those only make good sailors who 
have been accustomed to the sea from their childhood. 

What is, for instance, to be expected from a stocking 
noanufacturer or linen weaver, who considers the horse as 
a wild beast ? It is well knovm that such men never 
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CHAP, have confidence in their horses, but look upon them as 
■ ^' their greatest enemies, against whom, for the future, they 
struggle for their lives ; they never learn to ride— never 
can preserve their balance ; but hang on the horse like a 
senseless lump, which, in order to preserve its equilibrium, 
unnecessarily wastes a great part of its strength, and, on 
this account, is soon exhausted. 

Therefore we find some horses in a squadron, who, at 
the slowest pace, sweat and tfa'e themselves exceedingly ; 
the horse becomes at last refractory against the ignorant 
and heavy hand of his rider ; he hangs upon the bridle 
overcome by the pain of his mouth, goes crooked, jumps, &c. 
The rider whose fear and anxiety increases, clings still 
doser, and tires himself by sticking with his knees and 
heels, in order to prevent himself from falling. Thus the 
quietest horse becomes atJast passionate, and will endea- 
vour either to get rid of his burthen or to run away. 

Such an ignorant rider often brings an entire squadron 
into disorder, which, in a charge, must be productive of fatal 
consequences : added to which a man who cannot manage 
his horse wiU be unable to do any injury to the enemy. 

The British cavalry are protected from any of the evil 
consequences pointed out in the text by the admirable system 
of military equitation carried oh at the cavalry depot at 
Maidstone^ under the able superintendence of major Meyer, 
formerly of the Hanoverian hussars, and it is to be regretted 
that this system should have been made an object of attack hx 
a recent work on cavalry tactics, otherwise distinguished by 
much ability and originality.* The case is not fairly stated 
by the gallant author, and his representation of the military 
seat as taught at Maidstone, or " seat as it should be," in the 

* Oavaliy, its Histoiy and Tactics, by captam L. £. Nolan, 15tk hnssars; a 
gallant soldier, who since the aboye was written fell a martyr to his enthusiasm at 
the combat of Ba}aklaya^ October 25, 1864. 
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frontispiece to his work^ is quite a caricatorej while his chaf« 
illustration of the ideal seat might pass for the effigy of a ▼J* 
drowsy sportsman sitting easy at a cover side. Although it 
is not likely that our present excellent sptem of military 
equitation^ founded upon a careful study of the practice of 
other nations, and long experience, will be at all effected by any 
• disparaging reflections that may be made upon it by ungenerous 
aspirants, still some of these statements and allegations are so 
inconsistent with actual practice and instruction, that it is 
only an act of justice to our riding establishments to expose 
them: nor could the subject be well passed over h^re, 
intimately connected as it is with the formation and efficiency 
of a cavalry soldier. The following extracts firom captain 
Nolan's work are therefore selected for refutation : — 

F$^e 142. " The man's legs &om the knee down are care* 
fully brought away from the horse," &c. 

So far from this is the nature of the instruction given at 
Maidstone, that the man is taught to ride as well by gripe as 
by balance. The rider's legs are kept close to the horse's 
side, so as to enable him to support his horse in any move- 
ment which he may require of him, or to strengthen his seat 
by griping the horse firmly with both legs, when occasion 
requires, as in leaping. 

Page 143. '^Of what possible use can a system be which 
requires trained men and horses to ride daily in the riding 
school," &c. 

It is not merely to ride daily in the riding school that men 
are sent to the riding establishment at Maidstone, but to give 
them a thorough knowledge of the management of the horve^ 
both theoretically and practically — ^to enable them to train 
young horses, and to make them instructors in riding. There 
is not an intelligent man who leaves the riding establishment, 
after having acquired this knowledge, that is not promoted on 
his return to his regiment, and enquiries from old Serjeants 
and serjeant-majors of cavalry, will generally show that they 
have been much indebted to such instruction, which has not 
unfrequently led to their eventually obtaining commissions. 
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fiiiAv: Page 148. '^When nature thus becomes more powerful 
yi' than teaching/' &c. 

A horse properly broke will be always obedient^ as he is 
thoroughly under the rider's command ; if such is not the case 
the horse is not broke. 

Page 150. ^' Surely there can be nothing more distressing 
to the eye of a horseman than to see men holding on to the 
reins," &c. 

This can only apply to men who cannot ride ; those who 
can ride will not hold on by the reins,— will accommodate 
their bodies and limbs- to the movements of the horse, 
and make his work easy to him ; so that a horse would do 
double the work with them to what he would do with a loose 
rider. Bising in the stirrups is, no doubt, very conyenient 
along the road, but when a man is required to execute a 
precise military morement — attend instantly to the orders 
which he receives— keep his proper distance, and command of 
his horse, the ^^ jockeying" system is altogether out of place. 

The riding seat taught at Maidstone may be considered a 
combination of the military with the hunting seat, retaining 
l&e best parts of both, and the best proof of its excellence 
is the facilitjr with which men so instructed, handle theii* 
arms at a gallop, and leap hurdles in the exercise ground.: 
At the iiaspections of 1868, made by H.B.H. the duke of 
Qambridge, then inspector-general of cavalry, major Meyer 
arranged six leaps (ditch, bank, hurdle, &c.), which the men 
took by sections of threes at a gallop, and a picked squad took 
the lei^ and performed the post-practice between them : sir 
Joseph Thackwell has since expressed his high approval of 
the System adopted at the cavalry depot, which indeed only 
requires to be seen by experienced cavalry officers, to hs 
appreciated. 
^ Page 157. ^' The continual working at the horse's month 
now practiced in the service, the attempt to throw the horses 
OD their haunches by strength of arm," &c. 

This is the most extraordinary assertion amongst captain 
Nolan's strictures, and one is at a loss to conceive how it 
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could have found place in the work of an intelligent officer, who ghaf. 
Lad himself receired the benefit of instruction at the riding ^- 
establishment. There is no one principle more particularly 
inculcated — mj inskted on — at Maidstone^ than gmUene^s in 
the treatment of the horse. Force is strictly prohibited. 

With regard to '^ throwing horses on their haunches," — ^no 
such practice is required for military riding. AU that is 
wanted for this purpose is to teach the horse io carry an 
equal weight on all four legs. In performing ''the higher 
airs of the manigey^ no doubt the horse is thrown on his 
haunches, but this is totally unnecessary for military pur« 
poses. A horse that is not properly trained, carries too 
much weight on his fore legs, which makes him unsafe,-^ 
lean on the hand, — ^wears him out before his time, and 
prevents the rider frojn haying full command of him. A 
matUge horse carries more weight on his hind than fore legs : 
both extremes are prejudicial in military riding. 

Page 158. '' The troop horses that go through this rough 
treatment," &c. 

There is no rough treatment either taught, or practiced — at 
least by authority, in the British cavalry. 

Page 162. '' To attain these objects we must have a great 
deal more of out of door work. The soldiers ought 'to 
practice their various exercises in the open field," &c. 

The very thing that is done, and was done before captain 
Nolan's book was ever published, and an admirable illustration 
of which may be now * seen at the head quarters of the 
16th lancers at Cahir, under the practical guidance of 
colonel Bowland Smyth, O.B. 

However unjust the gallant and lamented author's obser* 
vations may be considered on the subject of the system 
of military equitation taught at Maidstone, it must be 
admitted that there is great weight in his objections to the 
hussar-saddle, the injurious effects of which, as well upon 
the back of the horse, as cm the power of the rider, must 
be admitted by every experienced and unprejudiced cavalry 

* March 185B, 
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CHAP, officer. The hussar-saddle, as is well known, consists of 
^^' a saddle-tree, placed upon a folded blanket, and covered 
with a sheepskin, the pummel and cantle rising sharply 
before and behind, and thus throwing the body of the 
rider, forward and the legs back,, while his bridle hand is 
forced up — destroying, or at least diminishing, the command 
of his horse* This may be, and is no doubt, in some measure 
counteracted by the instructions given to the recruit in 
the riding school, but the inherent defects of this description 
pf saddle still remain, and no cavalry soldier can ever 
attain the same command of his horse and weapon, — or sit 
with as great ease to himself, on a hussar saddle, as he would 
do with the roomy pannelled saddle, with which our heavy 
dragoons were formerly equipped. To the blanket there are 
grave objections: it collects dirt a^d dust in the folds — 
constantly works out from under the side boards on a 
march, — requires to be kept folded on service, and in case 
of a surprise at night, if dropped, cannot be re-folded without 
assistance. General Bacon gives the following remarkable 
instance' of the superiority of the pannelled over the hussar 
saddle, on an occasion when both were fairly tested on actual 
service: — ' 

'^ In the year 1834, one hundred lancers, and the same 
number, of light cavalry were ordered upon a special duty 
Appendix A. to' a distance of fifty miles in the rear of. the enemy; they 
performed the service required, and returned within 48 
hours. The following day the light cavalry, whose saddles 
were the same as those used in the British service, reported 
thirty sore backs ; the lancers not one. The saddles of the 
latter had all stuffed panneU like those of the officers. They 
cost more money, but there were no sore backs, and the 
superiority in the riding of the men was remarkable.** 

The chase is admitted to be the best practical riding 
school for a cavalry officer, on which account it is so properly 
encouraged by conunanding officers, and so many cavalry 
regiments are now provided with packs of hounds; but would 
any military sportsman i^elect a hussar saddle to follow the 
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hounds ? We apprehend not : and if unsoited to a purpose ghaip, 
^here the greatest activity of bodjr^ and command of the ^^' 
horse and arms are required^ how can it be suitable to the 
severer requirements of actual service in war? 

The cavalry bit also requires regulation. At present 
every bridle is fitted with t?ie same powerful lever, which 
is indiscriminately applied to every horse, withont any 
reference to the unfortunate animal's mouth! Hence the 
^ood^mouthed horses become hard-mouthed, and the hanl- 
mouthed altogether insensible. This evil was brought to 
the notice of the duke of Cambridge by major Meyer, with 
suggestions as to providing every regiment with bits of various 
degrees of power, and it is to be hoped that H. B. Highness's 
recommendation of major Meyer's views, will lead to some 
rational principles being adopted in this important particular^ 

The choice of the horse is not a less necessary object 
of attention. If it weye possible, there should be a few 
military studs in monarchies where the horses could be 
brought up wild, and never placed in a stall, until they 
were sent to the regiments. In peace, horses are generally 
too much cared for, and the greatest anxiety is shewn to 
prevent their catching cold. Then as soon as regiment^ 
take the field, they are treated carelessly ; often made to 
"bivouac in the very worst weather and without any 
necessity. What extremes and what contradiction ! 

Cavalry, says Marshal Saxe, should be lightly 
mounted — ^the horses should be accustomed to fetigue-— 
they should carry little baggage, and we should nev^ 
aim at haraig very fat or finely proportioned horses. 

The encampment at Chobham in 185S, when the horses 
were merely hutted, and the weather, for a great part of the 
time, extremely wet, showed that horses when well fed, can bear 
great changes of temperature and treatment without injury^ 
The casualties among the cavalry horses on that occasion were 

M 
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^HAP. notj as might have been expected^ caused by inflammatory 
▼I* attacks, but from accidents — ^kicks — injury from the picket 
poleSj &c., and when we consider the suflferings of horses in 
transports — ^the crowding and foetid air to which they are 
jezposed, and their rapidly restored efficiency, it must be 
^ohduded that the horse is capable of much greater endurance 
than is connnpnly supposed. Horses, generally speaking, 
suffer more from hot stables, high feeding, and want of 
exercise, than from exposure to weather ; and more '^ rough- 
ing it" in summer encampments would render our caraky 
better able to bear the real hardships of actual service. At 
the same time, no preparation could render horses capable of 
aindergoing the exposure, priyations, and unreasonable work 
to which they were subjected in the Crimea, and the mis- 
.management of our noble squadrons in the ill-fated campaigpn 
of 1854, will fill a dark page in the history of British cavalry. 
One of the most remarkable instances of endurance on the 
part of the horses of a cavalry regiment, occurred with 
the 3d hussars of the king's German legion, daring the 
HiBtK.6. Peninsular war: This regiment, about 600 strong, sailed 
1^^148. from Yarmouth for Gottenburg, on the 10th of May, 1808, 
and arrived at its destination on the 18th. After remaining 
six weeks at Gottenburg without debarkation, it was 
ordered to return to England, and reached Portsmouth on the 
21 st July, Here the regiment received the route for Portugal, 
and reached Ma9eira bay on the 24th of August. The 
horses had thus been seventeen weeks continuously on ship 
board, and were now obliged to swim ashore. The weather 
was tempestuous, and a tremendous surf broke upon the 
coast; several boats were swamped and the horses lost; 
40 had died on ship board, or been shot for glanders; 
and yet when this regiment marched from Lisbon towards 
<the wid of October, under major von Burgwedel, only 125 
horses were left in hospital, and the gallant Germans 
subsequently bore the brunt of the severe cavalry duty 
on sir John Moore's retreat, at the close of which the 
^ hussars alone formed the rear guard of the army. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



POSITION OF CAVALRY. 



There are positions both in and out of action. To chap. 
the latter belong the camp and cantonments. ^^^' 

In camp-positions, cavalry should never have natural 
obstacles too near their rear, such as defiles, morasses, 
lakes, woodg, rivers, villages, &c. ; for should an unex- 
pected and powerful attack be made upon them, or a 
nightly surprise, there is danger, among such natural 
obstructions, of being disgracefully defeated, before time 
can be found to form. 

In cantonments also, for like reasons, the alarm-place 
should never be on the side of the enemy, but in rear of 
villages and small towns. 

Infantiy, on the other hand, defend a town, village, 
and particularly a defile, better at the entrance, than at 
the outlet. 

Well chosen positions often obKge the enemy to leave 
his own positions or to give up his intention of making 
an attack. 

General Moore took up such excellent positions, on his 
celebrated retreat to Corunna, that the French, not- 
withstanding their superior force, never ventured to 
attack him. 



w. 
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CHAP. After several days of harassing and dispiriting retreat 
▼II* whicli had caused great disorder in the British army, sir 
John Moore took up a position at Lugo (January, 1808), 
and offered battle to the enemy. The army was drawn 
up along a ridge of low hills, flanked on either side by 
precipitous rocks, from the mountains to the bed of the 
Minho. Instantly, as if by enchantment, the confusion 
ceased; the men fell cheerfully into their places; the 
stragglers came up from the rear; arms were cleaned, 
faces brightened, confidence was restored, and before the 
AjiMii. niL morning of the 8th of January, 19,000 men stood in battle 
array, impatiently awaiting the attack of the enemy ; Soult, 
however, declined the contest, although he had 17,000 
infantry, 4000 cavalry, and 50 guns. 

Wellington was impregnable in his position near 
Lisbon. The camp of Frederick the great at Bunzel- 
witz; the renowned camp of Gustavus Adolphus at 
Werben, and at Nuremberg; as well as the camp of 
Wallenstein, not far from that town, shew the highest 
imaginable talent in position. 

In positions for action, it should be determined 
whether intervals between squadrons are necessary and 
advantageous. 

They are not absolutely necessary, but the formation 
'of nearly all European cavalry offers evidence in their 
favour. 

The Austrians have intervals between their divisions; 
the French between squadrons, and so have almost aU 
cavalry. 

Facility of movement is increased by intervals, but 
they should not be so great as to diminish the essential 
strength of the charge. 

The Prussian cavalry, at the period of its greatest 
fame, was formed without intervals. 
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Nine paces, the bFeadth of a subdivision, is sufficient chap. 
distance between squadrons ; and when that crowding ^"' 
arises which generally occurs in a chaise, and which Ues in 
the nature of the horse, which is too apt to press inwards, 
these intervals are, in most cases, found very useful. 

In proportion as the horse exerts himself and increases 
his pace, he requires more room than when halted or Bi 
a walk ; during the trot, therefore, and still more at the 
gallop, the intervals close of themselves, so that there 
can be no openings of which the enemy may take advan- 
tage. These intervals increase the power of manoeuvring 
to a high degree. 

Without conforming too strictly to this rule, the 
intervals are better determined by the state of the 
ground, the line of battle of the enemy, and generally 
by those circumstances which give to every battle its 
peculiar character. 

Cavalry may take greater intervals when acting on 
the defensive, but when employed oflFensively should be 
more close. 

In time of peace, manoeuvres may be performed, 
sometimes with and sometimes without intervals; and 
generally with intervals at optional distances; for, as 
engagements are manifold and various, so must the art of 
position and motion be varied, in order that this art may 
be practiced in peace. 

The manoeuvres of aU regiments, during peace, should, as 
muph as possible, be assimilated to those which are generally 
found necessary on active service. This truth was acknow- 
ledged to the fallest extent by the great Frederick, and sinc^ 
his time has been always acted on by the government of 
Prussia, and the principal German states. In England, until 
lately, we have been satisfied with reguktiion manoeuvres, 
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CHAP, conveying no idea of any of the duties required of cavalry 
VII. 13X -^ar^ and hence an officer might be advanced from comet 
to colonel without ever obtaining any knowledge of the 
duties connected with patrolling a country, covering a 
retreat, leading an advance, taking advantage of ground, 
reconnoitring, supporting infantry and artillery, &c. Our 
military authorities seem, however, at length, to have 
awakened to the necessity of rendering the field drill of the 
army more instructive, audit is to be hoped that the encamp- 
ment in 1853, at Chobham, will be followed by periodical 
training of a similar kind. * 

If the general to whom the cavalry is entrusted, 
receives an order from the commander in chief, on the 
day of battle, to shew an intention of engaging the enemy 
on any particular point, in order to div^ his attention 
from other points, on which it is intended to make a 
decisive attack with another part of the army, the general 
places his forces in deceitful threatening lines. 

The echelon position is here very useful. The intervals 
nmy be increased, l)y which means the lin^ are length- 
ened, and yet appear fuU and multiplied. The head of 
the echelon is advanced towards the point intended to be 
threatened. In this position there is great command of 
manoeuvre, and any point may be 11u:^eatened without 
attacking it. Since from this position, the attack may be 
as easily made as avoided, it naturally creates caution on 
the part of the enemy — ^renders it necessary for him to 
take up counter positions, and completely ftdfils the 
intended design of making a demonstration. 

Uneven ground may be advantageously employed to 
give an appearance c^ greater strength than really exists, 
and thus increase the deception. 

* Since tlie above was written, active steps We been taken for the formation of 
encampments at Aldersbot heath, in Surrey, and the Curragh of Kildare, in Ireland. 
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When, for instance, two lines are concealed towards chay. 
the middle behind rising ground, the enemy will believe ^"' 
that the space behmd the ground which lies between the 
two visible ends of the line, is equally occupied. This 
mode of taking up a position will, in retreat, often gaiu 
half a day. 

On the 4th September, 1812, the Russian cavalry 
manoeuvred in this manner, with great ability. It was 
formed in apparently great lines ; the intersected country 
prevented a complete view, and the lines were everywhere 
lost behind the heights and small woods. 

The Prench cavalry imder Murat, which always marched 
in great masses at the head of the army, was obliged, in 
consequence of this position, to halt for several hours, 
until the first corps (Tarmee of Davoust came up, and a 
reconnoisance was made. 

Meantime the visible parts of the Russian line were 
lost, and when the French advanced, all had disappeared. 

The retreat of the Russians on this occasion^ was executed 
with such skill that neither cannon, equipages, or prisoners 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and at one time Murat and 
his horsemen were repulsed by the rear guard. In vain 
the French toiled onward imder a burning sun through 
clouds of dust; the horses sank under fatigue without 
reaching the enemy. The following was the order of 
march : — ^Murat, with 20,000 cavalry, led the advance ; next 
came the infantry in three great columns, all abreast^ the 
centre, under Davoust, keeping the high road, while the Aiiioii.xi.6o. 
corps of Poniatowski formed the right, and that of Eugene 
the left. The Imperial guard followed the corps of Davoust, 
and Ney brought up the rear : the artillery moved along the 
country roads or open plains parallel to the great chauss^e. 

M, de Segiur gives a very graphic, but not very credible 
instance of Murat's daring, and its effect upon the Russian 
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CHAP, rear gtuird^ on this day : — ** On aasure, que ce jour 1& par un 

^^^* de ces premiers mouvements dignes des temps de la cheva- 

lerie, il s'ilanya seul et tout-ft-coup contre leur ligne, s'arftta 

^*" ulm * quelques'pas d*eux, P^p^e a la main, il leur fit d*un air et 

d^un geste si imp^rieux le signe de se retirer, que ces 

barbares ob^irent et rectd^rent etonn^s"! 

In irregular ground, therefore, the intervals of squad- 
rons may be increased without any disadvantage. In a 
plain, cavaky should be placed as close as possible, for the 
science of position varies according to the description of 
the ground on which it is placed, and according to the 
positions which the enemy is taking or has taken up : 
also according as it is intended, either to charge the 
enemy or parry his attack. 

A general who has only a certain number of regular 
positions and movements in hishead,is easily embarrassed, 
because those which he has practiced on the exercise 
ground, wiU not always answer. 

True genius develops new manoeuvres in every new 
position according to circumstances. The general prin- 
ciples of positions, movements and engagements, are only 
guides to talent — ^instruction for the application of tactics; 
for this application depends upon the fertility of the mind: 
the elements of service (reyulatioTisJ are only the form^ 
to which talent gives life. 

Its gift of combination elevates it above the prescription, 
of regulations. A commander who has once reached this 
point is, in the fullest sense of the term, matured. Peace 
may certainly circumscribe him, but war re-estabhshes 
the true connexion, and shews that the service does not 
give brilliancy to him, but he to the service. Peace 
displaces the names that were of importance in war, and 
puts others in their situations ; because, as Lloyd says,. 
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the principal talent in peace consists in the art of pleasing, chaf; 
and the useful is neglected for the agreeable. ^^' 

War scours away the ignoble parts, and exhibits 
individuals according to their personal value. 

If cavalry be posted in a plain with the design of main- 
taining its position, it is weU to extend the first line and 
form it with great intervals ; but the second line should be 
closed up, and interspersed with twelve-pfounder batteries, 
and a third line should be formed, as a reserve, in 
columns of single regiments, as points of appui. 

The second line then contains the real force of the 
charge. If the enemy advances, the first line (skir- 
mishers) can be made to harrass him in various ways, 
and involve him in partial engagements; but when the 
enemy's force increases, this line can gradually retire 
round both flanks of the second line, thus having the 
second line free, and exposing the enemy to the fire of 
artiUery. 

A most favourable position is thus obtained, for while 
the flanks of the real charge are strengthened, the flanks 
of tbe enemy are threatened, and, now the attack may be 
commenced at pleasure. 

The first and second line thus united, will form a line 
of battle in the shape of a stretched bow Cordre courbe). 
Should the enemy continue his movements, and present 
the appearance of a real attack, his intentions should be 
anticipated, and he should be attacked with one or both 
wings, according to circumstances. If the attack is made 
with one wing only, such a strength should be given to it, 
as to tender it superior to the corresponding wing of the 
enemy, which should be surrounded. 

Should this flank attack succeed, it is now time to 
move.tl^e whole line forward, in order to derive advantage 
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CHAP, firom it. If it does not succeed, the defeated wing re- 
^^^* fonns upon the reserve. Should the enemy now advance 
with his whole line, he must be boldly attacked with that 
wing which has not yet been engaged ; in this casie the 
artillery retires at the moment of the charge, but the 
reserve advances, and forms line on the point where both 
lines engage. 

If a plain has been occupied, the artillery w placed in 
the first line, and this is made the line of attack, with 
small intervals. The second line, however, must not be 
placed at too great a distance, in order that when the 
first advances to the charge, the second may move up to 
the artillery. It is of importance that the position should 
not be so taken up as to endanger the flanks, but that, 
on the other hand, it may be expected to outflank 
the enemy. 

General Sebastiani manoeuvred successfully in this 
naanner with his corps of cavalry, against general Sackeu 
at Schilda, on the 10th October, 1813. While he placed 
his cavalry in the middle, and his artillery in battery in 
front, he pushed forward both wings extending them^ and 
obliged general Sacken to leave his position in a very 
short time. 

. When the crown prince of Wirtembeg, with the fourth 
and sixth corps of the grand army, on the march fix)m 
Vitry to Paris, met with the division of the army of 
marshal Marmont, at Sonde St. Croix, on the 25th 
March, 1814, the cuirassier division of general count 
Nostitz, deployed in the centre ; general count Pahlens on 
the right ; and the light cavalry division of prince Adam, 
of Wirtemberg, on the left. The Wirtembei^ horse* 
artillery of twelve guns, was placed on a height, in the 
centre of this position^ and opened a cannonade ; at the 
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same time, the Russian cavalry on the right, and the c&A^k 
Wirtemberg cavahy on the left, advanced in echelon. ^^^* . 

This position of the crown prince obhged marshal 
Marmont immediately to abandon his position, although 
he had a numerous corps of all arms. The crown prince^, 
without waiting for his in&ntiy, followed the enemy with 
his cavalry, which was afterwards joined by the light 
cavalry of the guard, under the grand duke Constantine. 
He pursued them to AUemens, a distance of fiilly twenty- 
four miles I The French frequently made an attempt to 
halt, at Sommesons, Conontroi, and Fere Champenoise ; 
the crown prince, however, gave them no time, but 
instantly attacked them with his known impetiK)eity. 
Two large squares were cut to pieces ; marshal Marmont 
lost the greater part of his guns, and the advent of 
night alone enabled him to reach the heights of AUemens 
with the remainder of his army. This day will be 
ever memorable in history, for it determined the whole 
campaign. Napoleon, though not present, was then, 
conquered. 

This was the celebrated combat of Fdre Champenoise, an 
action which^ perhaps, more than any other in modem times^ 
goes to support Napoleon's theory of the superiority of 
cavalry over infantry. The forces of Marmont and Mortier 
were 22^0, of whom 6,000 were cavalry, and these were 
supported by 84 guns ; the allies were solely cavalry and 
artillery, including the cuirassiers and chevaliers of the 
Russian guard, making 22,000 horse, with 128 pieces of 
cannon. The French cavalry struggled gaUandy against 
tMs overpowering odds, and the infantry steadily formed 
square, and retreated, at first, with great regularity; but aiimii. viu. 
the pressure of the enemy's squadrons at length caused ' * **^' 
confusion, and several squares were broken by the Imperial 
cavalry. The French horse were defeated by the Russian 
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ijHAF., and AustrUii cuirassiers, who took 24 guns, While Fahlen's 
Vii« horse, under the prince of Wirtemberg, captured 20 more. 
A violent storm of wind and rain prevented many of the 
French musquets from going off; a sudden panic now seized 
the whole, and a charge of Le Clerc's heavy dragoons, and 
the approach of night, alone saved them from total destruction. 

Sucl^ was the important success of the advanced guard. 
Meantime the emperor Alexander and king of Prussia came 
up with Facthod's division, and soon 9,000 chosen horse, 
and 70 guns were opposed to 6,000 infantry, without 
cavalry, and only 16 pieces of cannon. Pacthod, however, 
refused to surrender, and forming square, he bravely 
viii. retreated towards Fdre Champenoise, and for some time 
repelled the Russian horse ; but the guns eventually made 
openings in one of the squares, and the horsemen breaking 
in, the whole were cut down or made prisoners. Allied 
reinforcements now came up, and soon 13,000 men were in 
the field; but stiU the other squares of the French refused 
to surrender. Alexander, therefore, directed a general 
charge, and personally leading the Chevalier guards, the 
gallant band of Pacthod was penetrated on all sides. Still 
the French refused to yield, and fired until their last 
cartridge was exhausted, when Pacthod gave up his sword 
to the Emperor. The trophies of this battle were 7,000 
prisoners, two generals of division, four of brigade, 80 guns, 
200 ammunition waggons, and the whole of a convoy of 
haggage, which was tmder the protection of Pacthod : The 
loss of the allies was only 2,500 men. 

It will be observed that although this battle may at first 
sight, appear to give the palm to the Russian and Prussian 
cavalry, the numbers on both sides being at the commence* 
ment, about equal, yet, subsequently the proportion of horse 
under Alexander and Pacthod, was as three to two in favor 
of the cavalry, while more than four times the number of 
guns were brought up by the allies, and eventually 13,000 
men were directed against Pacthod's division. Something 
must also be allowed for the presence of the Russian. 
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emperor^ whose life was reported to be in danger, and chabi 
his troops were consequently roused to a high pitch of ▼"■ 
enthusiasm^ so important in attacks of cayalry. In other 
respects this action offers strong eyidence in fitvoor of 
I simple armament^ for neither carbine or pistol was fired on • 

I the part of the allies, who by the power of the sword alone> 

supported by horse artillery, broke all the French squares^ 
though formed of veteran troops. This battle laid open the 
road to Paris to the allied army. 

In a regular battle, the cavalry must be placed in 
reserve. It should not, at the commencement, be either 
exposed to cannon fire, or generally speaking, brought 
into action. This rule seldom admits of exception. 
The time for cavalry to produce great effects, is when 
the line of battle wavers — ^when the fire of artillery has 
weakened it — ^when single points have become thinned—* 

I when the infantry is tired and exhausted, and the arm% 

in consequence of a long continued fire, no longer go off 
with regularity, and therefore the fire begins to become 
uncertain. This is the moment to attack infantry- with 
advantage, and the cavalry must then suddenly advance 
and attack in masses. The hearing of the soldier is 
effected by the thunder of the cannon and the long con- 
tinued fire of small arms, so that the word of command 
is heard and understood with difficulty. The smoke 
favours the unperceiived advance of the cavahy,— -all 
which are co-operating circumstances ; wherefore, at suck 

If a moment, the mere appearance of the cavahy, when 

unexpected, frequently frightens the infantry and makei^ 
the victory easy. 

At the battle of Waterloo, a French division of infantry 
fled before two regiments of English dragoons, without 
firing a shot, and left behind them thirty guns. 
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(DHAF> The auth^r^ no doubt> alludes to the splendid charge of 
Tn. the Union brigade, under sir William Ponsonby upon the 
French division of Alix, when 3,000 prisoners were taken, 
and 40 guns disabled or captured, as before related. The 
siborae. 684. eSettiY^ Strength of the brigade on going into action was 
only 1>181 horses, so that the disproportion between the 
assailants and the assailed was immense, and the result shows 
how little this should be regarded by leaders of caralry, 
when circumstances favor the employment of that force. 

Before the invention of gunpowder, cavalry was em- 
ployed at the commencement of a battle, but in the 
present day,, it cannot be effectively used until the end, 
to ensure the victory and to profit by it. 

Napoleon's grand error at Waterloo was that of ordering 
the cavalry to charge too soon, and this he seems to have 
afterwards admitted in his bulletin of the battle, although 
the admission is qualified by an attempt at explanation of 
the cause : — " By a movement of impatience, so common in 
our i^ulitary annals, and which has often been so fatal to 
French ac :a8, thc cavahy of reserve, having perceived a retrograde 
battle of movement made by the English, to shelter them &om our 
Jean. batteries, firom which they suffered so much, crowned the 

heights of Mount St. Jean, and charged the infantry. This 
movement, which, made in time, and supported by the 
reserves, must have decided the day, being made in an 
isolated manner, and before affairs on the right were termi- 
nated, became fatal." 

Notwithstanding the great numerical superiority of the 
JFrench cavalry, which outnumbered the English and Ger- 
sibonie. man legion horse by nearly 6,000 at the commencement of 
the action, it became so reduced, depressed in spirit and 
worn out by fatigue at the close of the day, that it was 
unable to oppose any effectual resistance to the British 
squadrons, then comparatively fresh. On the other hand, it is 
clear, that the ultimate success of Wellington was mainly 
owing to his judicious withdrawal of the cavalry, after their 
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first successes, and his keeping them In reserve, while the ahjlk 
enemy's horse were toim for three hours by the grape and ▼^^' 
musquetry from the English batteries and squares. Had 
Napoleon reserved his cavalry, the result might have been 
very different. Both commanders followed their own prin- Alison. xIt. 
ciples of action. Napoleon, his favorite theory, that cavalry 
if brave and bravely led could always overcome inliBaitry : 
Wellington^ that the firmness of the British foot soldier was 
not to be shaken, and that he would repel the assaults of the 
enemy until the moment had arrived when he could safely 
be let loose upon the foe. 

The position of cavalry, even in reserve, must always 
be in several lines. To place cavalry in ground where it 
could be of no service, would bespeak little talent. Fre- 
derick the Great, speaking on this subject says; — ^''If 
cavalry is placed behind a morass, no use can be made of 
it; if it be placed too near a thicket the enemy's 
infantry can conceal themselves therein, and firing, throw 
the cavalry into disorder, which is then unable to defend 
itself.^' 

In positions, where the object is to support other kinds 
of troops, the cavalry should be placed at a distance, in 
order that a charge may be executed with force ; on this 
account attention should be always paid to the nature of 
the ground, for a few hundred paces greater distance is no 
consequence with cavalry as it moves so quickly. 

In retreat, cavalry should never be placed before the 
debouches, but always at some distance behind them, 
in order that when the enemy debouches, he may be 
impetuously attacked, before he has taken up his position* 

The cavalry action at Zedenich in 1806, which the 
French make so much of, was the natural consequence 
of a faulty position which general Schimmelpennick 
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cHAP« had taken up immediately before a wood. Instead of 

^^^' retreating through this wood, with the greatest possible 

expedition, after he had ascertained the advance of the 

enemy, he accepted battle from a superior force, in this 

most unfavourable position. 

The injudicious position of Anson's light cavalry brigade 
at the battle of Talavera (1809) led to serious consequences : 
The French divisions of Yillatte and Buffin had advanced to 
turn the British left, and Anson's brigade was ordered 
forward to check the movement. The French, seeing that 
they were threatened by a charge of cavalry, formed squares, 
kad ike horsemen advanced upon the bayonets, the 23d 
light dragoons taking the larger squarcj. which had formed 
in its front, and the 1st hussars of the king's German legion, 
the two smaller squares on the left, the brigade being formed 
in two lines on a front of four squadrons with the usual 
intervals. But just as the charge had commenced, a hollow 
cleft, covered by long grass, presented itself in front of the 
Hist leading squadrons. Too late to pull up, the foremost 

i. 2H «6. horsemen- rode headlong into the hollow, and a frightful 
scene ensued. Some tumbled in or over the ravine ; some 
scraixibled through it, while others leaped boldly across 
the chasm, and gained the other side ; but great confiisiou 
was the, consequence. In front of the legion hussars the 
javine was from six to eight feet in depth, and twelve to 
eighteen feet in breadth, while widening in front of the 2Sd, 
it was there also more shallow, and the greater part of the 
regiment managed to get across, but so dispersed, and in 
such confrision, that they were imable to make any impres- 
sion on the squares, and the French artillery, sweeping 
their ranks, they were obliged to give way, leaving nearly 
half their numbers on the field. The hnssaxs suffered less^ 
in consequence of their flank not being exposed to the fire of 
artillery, and the rear squadrons crossing the ravine more 
cautiously, on seeing the fate of the front ; but the unlooked 
for impediment having thrown the first line into disorder^ 
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few of the horsemen arrived before the bayonets of the enemy, chapw 
and no impression was made upon the squares. Had the ^^^' 
ground in front of the brigade been carefully reconnoitered 
before the action^ this calamity could scarcely haye occurred, 

The fatal charge of lord Cardigan's brigade at BalaUava, 
October 25th^ 1854, presents some analogy to that which ha9 
been here described. At Talavera, a misunderstanding as 
to the nature of the order given to the cavalry, which 
were merely directed to *' advance," precipitated the whole 
brigade into a ravine, and entailed upon it a heavy loss^ 
at Balaklava, the same error caused 670 British horsemen 
to be launched against an entire wing of the Russian army, 
and two-tihirds of our noble soldiers were sacrificed. The 
consequences of the misconception, or misdirection at Bala-^ 
klava were, however, of a much more serious character 
than in the Peninsular encounter, and this fatal charge 
presents matter for both instruction and enquiry. 

The subject has been much discussed, and the prevailing 
opimon appears to be unfavourable to the commander of the 
cavalry division, but much may be said in extenuation of 
tlie part taken by lord Lucan on this lamented occasion, and 
military men, before pronouncing judgment against a brother 
soldier, placed iti a highly critical and responsible position, 
should carefully consider all the circumstances connected 
with the case. 

The heavy cavalry brigade, consisting of the Greys, 
EnniskiUens, and 4th and 5th dragoon guards, the whole 
under the orders of the honorable major general Scarlett, 
had charged, with great success, in the early part of the Spedaioor. 
day, and driven the Russian horse behind a ridge of low S^ m ** 
hills, which ran across the valley and intercepted the view ^^ ' ^ ' 
of their troops from the British position. Unfortunately this 
success was not followed up, and the enemy, having driven 
the Turks from some redoubts which defended the position, 
seized the guns, and made ofT to their main body. Captain 
Nolan of the 15th hussars, aide-de-camp to major general 
Airey, the quarter master general of the British army, 

N 
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then brings to the commander of the cavalry division, the 
following written order : — 

*' Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance rapidly to 
the front, — ^to foUow the enemy, and try to prevent them 
from carrying off the guns. Troop of horse artillery may 
accompany. French cavalry is on the left." 

Immediate. B. AirbY. 

Lord Lucan, struck no doubt, by the ambiguity of this 
order, and seeing neither enemy nor guns, asks captain Nolan, 
^' where, and what to do ?'* to which the other, with more 
enthusiasm than discretion, and, as has been stated, with an 
air of petulance and disrespect, which must have been 
extremely irritating to a commanding of&cer — repUes, 
*^ There is the enemy, my lord, and there the guns" ! — 
implying that a charge was to be made, and practically 
illustrating this object by placing himself at the head of one 
of the leading squadrons. Lord Lucan referring to the 
written instructions, sees that he is ordered to " try and 
prevent the enemy from carrying off the guns," which seems 
to bear out captain Nolan's interpretation; for how is a 
commander of cavalry to try and wrest guns from a nume- 
rous and resolute enemy without chargiQg ? Thus the fatal 
order is given — the devoted brigade is latmched against 
three formidable batteries — supported by 6000 cavalry and 
masses of infantry, and after performing prodigies of valour, 
returns a mere fragment of its original force, leaving two- 
thirds of its number on the field I 

On the other hand it has been said that the word '^ ^ry" 
gave a discretionary power, or in other words, that it was 
tantamount to saying ^^ take the guns, if you think you can," 
but this is " begging the question." AU charges are more 
or less trials — trials of strength between opposing forces; 
and if an officer in command of a body of cavalry, is ordered 
to try and prevent an enemy from taking away guns, it is 
not likely that he could do so in any other way than by 
attacking him. 
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A less hurried consideration of lord Kaglan's order would, chap. 
perhaps, have shewn that at the time when it was given, his ^i^- 
lordship was under the impression that the enemy were in 
retreat, as implied by the word ^^fottaw,^^ This not being 
the case, called for hesitation ; but one can easily under-^ 
stand the difficulties under which a general of cavalry 
labours, when, anxious to exhibit promptness, he is urged 
on by the misplaced enthusiasm of the bearer of an order 
from the commander-in-chief, his own judgment, at the samer 
time, deprecating the step which that order appeared, and 
was stated by the aide-de-camp, to direct. Lord Lucon may 
also, not unreasonably^ have expected that a general attack 
was intended to be made, as three infantry divisions — ^those 
of tie duke of Cambridge, sir George Cathcart, and general 
Bosquet had debouched into the plain, and would, in that 
case, have advanced to his support. 

As it was, the onset was unparalleled. The heroic light 
brigade, consisting of the 8th and 11th hussars, 4th and 13th speech of 
Ught dragoons, and 17th lancers, led by the Earl of Cardigan, JS'foS^y^ 
advanced in three lines down a gradual descent of more than reb.luSs. 
three quarters of a mile, the Eussian guns vomiting forth ^^^^i 
upon them shells and shot — one battery bearing upon their ^*'™' ^^^^^' 
right, and another on their left, and all the intermediate 
ground covered with riflemen. Ascending the hiU, the 
oblique fire of the artillery poured upon their rear, so tha,t 
when they came within 50 yards of the guns, they were 
completely surrounded by a circle of fire ! Undaunted, 
however, the intrepid horsemen, following the example of 
their unflinching leader, dashed into the nearest battery, 
and cut down the Russians at their guns. In the two 
leading regiments every officer, with one exception, was 
either killed or wounded, or had his horse shot under him. 
The second and third lines followed, all vieing with each other 
in deeds of heroism and carrying destruction into the enemy's 
artillery and cavalry, but with fearful loss. Upon returning 
up the hill which they had descended in making the attack, 
the gallant squadrons had to run the same gauntlet to which 
they had before been exposed from the flank fire of infantry — 
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PHAP. men and horses fell fast upon the plain — and the shattered 
^^^' remnant returned to the position a mere skeleton. 

' Erom what has transpired since this calamitous combat^ it 
would appear that lord Kaglan was not correctly informed of 
either the strength^ position^ or movements of the enemy^ at the 
time when he issued the fatal order committed to writing by 
general Airey^ and that his lordship was under the impres- 
sion that the Russians were in retreat. Hence the appa- 
rently rash direction to the commander of the cavalry— the 
unqualified interpretation given by the bearer of the order — 
lord Lucan's instructions to his brigadier — the fatal charge^ 
and almost annihilation of one of the finest brigades of 
cavalry that has ever taken the field. 

Another question remains : why was the light cavalry afo»^ 
advanced to the front, when the whole of the cavalry was 
included in the order of the commander in chief? This has 
not been explained, and appears to be inconsistent with the 
interpretation which was given to the order in other respects. 
If a discretionary power existed as to the number of regi- 
ments to be employed in the advance — a matter upon which 
the success or failure of the charge might depend — ^why 
not, as to the advance itself, which to any officer acquainted 
with the uses and application of cavalry, must have appeared 
tash and reckless in the extreme? Why, at least, was the 
heavy brigade not pushed forward as reserve ? These regi- 
ments had been highly successful in the early part of the 
day, and had suffered little loss. The Scots' Greys and 
Enniskillen dragoons, led on by the gallant major general 
dSSjiShf" ' Scarlett, and supported by a flank attack of the 4th and 
Oct. 27, « 61. 6th dragoon guards, in which the former regiment, under 
colonel Hodge,* was much distinguished, — defeated and dis- 
persed a body of the enemy's cavalry, estimated at three times 
Nair.ofcye their number; and rallying with admirable discipline after the 
charge, stood ready again for action. Too late to restore the 
combat they eventually advanced to the reUef of their brave 

* The worthy successor of the gallant miq'or Hoctge of the 7th hussars, who ftU 
gloriously at GeuAppe, 1 7th June, 1815. — See atUe, 
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comrades of the light brigade, as its shattered remnant chap. 
returned from the deadly encounter, which had proved fatal to ^J^* 
so many a gallant spirit, on that ever-to-be lamented day.* 

* Since the above was printed. Lord Lncan's letter of the 30th Noyember, 
as well as Lord Raglan's connter statement of the 16th December, 1854, have 
appeared in the public papers, and wUl be found in the Appendix (E.) It is to be 
regretted that a correspondence of so recriminatory a character should have been 
considered necessary by gallant officers holding such high and responsible positions 
in our eastern army, but the main question at issue stiU remains unsatisfied, namely : 
was the order written by major general Airey, under the direction of Lord Ragkn, 
an order for the cavaliy to attack the enemy or not ? Lord Raglan says " there 
was nothi7i0 in the instmction to require an -attack" and no doubt his lordship's 
intentions were as stated in the letter which contains this declaration, but 
nevertheless we apprehend that nine cavalry officers out of ten, taking into 
account the explanation made by the bearer of the order, who might naturally 
be supposed to know what was intended — ^would, under all the circumstances 
of the ease, have given the same interpretation to these instructions, as that 
which was given to them by Lord Lucan. An order to "advance rapidly to 
the front," with a vi6w to "prevent an enemy from carrying away guns," would 
naturally be construed into an order to charge, for how is an enemy to be prevented 
from such a step without charging t Would the enemy be prevented from 
carrying off the guns by a demonstration — a threatening of the fiaok, or any of 
the parade movements of the drill ground ? We apprehend not, and that the 
only mode of carrying out the object desired by Lord Baglan — ^if practicable at 
iiU — ^was by a rapid and vigorous charge. With regard to the details of execution, 
there may be ground for animadversion : Lord Lucan had, no doubt, the option, 
of taking with him a battery of horse artfllery, and did not avail himself of the 
permission ; no communication appears to have been made by him with the French 
cavalry on the left, or the infantry by which, according to a previous order, the whole 
were to be supported ; no advance posts appear to have been thrown out in frt>nt 
of the cavalry division to reconnoitre and obtain information of the enemy's position: 
and strength ; the order included the tohole of the cavalry, whereas the light and 
two regiments of the heavy brigade were alone advanced. If Lord Lucan consi- 
dered that he was at liberty to deviate from his instructions in the latter particular^ 
he might well have assumed a discretion with regard to the order itself, the 
imprudence of which, (according to his interpretation of it) w:as so strongly impressed 
on the minds of both himself and his brigadier. Finally, would Picton, Anglesea, or 
Thackwell have complied with an order which apparentlg directed a weak division 
of cavalry to attack an entire wing of the Russian army, consisting of probably 
30,000 menP The following current anecdote may serve as a reply: — General 
Picton having refused to make a certain movement in a great battle, when the 
order was repeated, repeated his refusal, and in no very respectful terms, to which 
the duke of Wellington coolly replied :— " Did he say so ? well ! I suppose he had 
good reason, but he might have used civil words," and the generous chief afterwards 
acknowledged that Picton was right, and that it was well the movement had.not 
been made. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MOVEMENT OF CAVALRY. 

CHAP. The art of movement or manoeuvring consists in two 

2IIL parts:— 

1st. Movement in March. 
2d. Movement in Manoeuvre. 

When troops leave their positions, whether it be camp 
or cantonments, and move into other positions, these 
movements are called marches. 

When troops form and arrange themselves in order of 
battle, either in the position which they had taken up, or 
on the march, the movements by which this is attained, 
as well as those which follow in consequence, are called 
Tnanceuvres. 

Strategy shews the necessity for a change of position : 
positions should only be taken up upon strategical 
points. 

Strategical points are distinguished from points which 
are not strategical, by there being no possibility of 
turning them with impunity. 

An army which has taken up a position upon a point 
not strategical, would be outmanoeuvred by a skilful 
general, or if it remained, would be taken, as in a 
cul de sac. 
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The movement firom one position to another may chap. 
comprehend many marches. These successive marches ^^^^' 
become an operation ; the new position that is taken up 
is the object of this operation. 

When strategy points out the necessity, direction, 
and object of this operation, and has designed the plan, 
then tactics is occupied with the execution. It breaks 
up the army, according to circumstances, into columns. 
These circumstances are the ground over which the 
army marches, and the number of roads upon which 
columns can move ; as well as the greater or less 
probability of being attacked by the enemy during 
the movement. 

Tactics also combine the colunms according to the 
different kinds of troops, and according to the double 
object of safety of manoemTe, and convenience of the 
troops in performing it; these can, for example, be 
united, when the country is open, and the cavalry is at 
the head of the column ; if the country be mountainous, 
and that it is necessary to place the infantry at the head^ 
the convenience is disturbed. 

Safety is the first consideration — convenience the 
second : it is here important, whether the movement be 
in advance or retreat. 

In the tactical arrangement of these different points, 
great exactness is required: the least forgetfiilness has 
often caused the greatest disorder. To transport, with 
regularity, the enormous baggage with which modem 
armies encumber themselves is one of the most difficult 
tasks. The chief of the staff on whom this duty 
devolves, sometimes meets with difficulties scarcely to 
be surmounted. 
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CHAP. Hie transport of baggage is tolerably organized with 

^^^^' but few armjjBS : moreover the officers are allowed too 

much baggage. The baggage waggons of the officers, 

which, endeavour to keep up with the regiments, press^ 

ip, between the cohimns, and stop the deffies. 

The wants of great modem armies exceed all calcu- 
lation. 

. Although the wants and appendages of modem annieff 
are much more nximerous than they might be, or ought to 
be^ yet those of antient armies, and even those of the last 
century, fiar exceeded themw The march of Darius to meet 
Alexander was more like a theatrical procession than the 
advance of an army. This monarch had not only an absurd 
retinue of chariots, pikemen, boys, and cavalry in robes^ but 
Qnintua Cur- actually his wholc family circle. " On each side of him,*' 
says the historian, *^ marched two hundred of his relatives, 
then followed a chariot, carrying Sysigambis the mother of 
Darius, accompanied by his wife;, as also fifteen large 
chariots bearing the king's children, with their governors 
and eunuchs, and his concubines, to the number of three 
hundred and sixty. Six hundred mules and three hundred 
waggons were, loaded with money ; and the wives of the 
officers of state were all mounted on chariots. There was 
a body of cavalry, composed of men of twelve diflFerent 
nations ; and another body, called the immortal, amounting 
to ten thousand, dressed in roles of cloth of gold i^^ The 
generals of Louis XIV made war with all the comforts and 
luxuries of peace : immense suites, great trains of kitchen 
apparatus, toilette appointments, &c. One of the most 
extensive exposes of Erench military baggage was made by 
Seidlitz at Gotha in 1757, when he was so near finding 
Traiu des marshal Soubise at his soup. *^I1 prit," says Jomini, '^ grand 
^iSns nombre de secretaires, valets de chambre, officiers de cuisine, 
i!*i98. ** com^diens, coiffures, marchands de nouveaut^s, &c. ' Les 
bagages tomb^rent ^galement en son pouvoir ; on y trouva 
des caisses entieres d' eau de lavande, de sans-pareiUe, des 
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parasok^ des manchettes, des singes, et des perroquets." d&AP* 
This is only to be equalled by the white satin shoes &und ^^^i- 
in prince MentschikofiTs carriage after the battle of Alma 
(September 20, 1854). The booty taken at Vitoria also 
exhibited a strange display of the wants of modern armies : AUaon. ri. 
Wives and concubines, nuns and mistresses, arrayed in the 
highest luxury and fashion, were taken by hundreds. Bich 
vestures of all sorts, velvet and silk brocades, gold and silver 
plate, valuable pictures, jewels, laces, cases of claret and 
<:hampagne, poodles, parrots, monkeys, and trinkets lay: 
scattered about the field in all directions. 

The reserve ammunition waggons are also very 
burthensome and often impede the movement of an 
army. But the provision waggons, which drag after an 
anny in immense columns, and at a prodigious expense, 
often carry nothing but mouldy, bread, or meal that has 
long become useless : they are really only a burthen to 
the country without serving the army. The flocks 
of cattle poison the air — ^perish on the roads-^seldpm 
benefit the army, because they go too slow, and produce 
irreparable injury ; while they infect and destroy the 
stock of cattle at the seat of war, and of all countries 
through which they pass. 

So long as these magazine columns are not Umited to 
four days' consumption (bread, rice, com, brandy), and 
that to be transported on permanent waggons — so long 
as all other baggage, both belonging to these and the 
artillery, is not dismissed, the motions of an army will 
be ever impeded. 

A soldier can carry with him four days provisions ; 
consequently an army is thus provided for eight days. 
With tins supply and a proper use of the assistance 
which the country afibrds, in our cultivated land, every 
rapid operation may be executed. . 
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CHAP. War consists in a succession of operations, after each 
7™' of which some days' rest should be taken, even when no 
battle has been fought, because the strength of an army 
is finite. During these halt days, the supplies are 
completed, and consequently the provisions — ^in defensive 
warfere, from the magazmes ; in oflfensive warfare, from 
the places or provinces taken. 

If provisions be daily served out during the operation, 
its success is risked, for the operation is thus deprived of 
rapidity and strength. 

The time is past when the German soldier fought on 
any side for payment. War has ceased to be a perma- 
nent occupation of the citizen, but has returned to what 
it formerly was with the old Germans, the occasional 
duty of every inhabitant. 

The cavalier candidly confesses that when he went into arms 

at the beginning of the civil war, he did not trouble himself 

MenMnn of a to examine sides. '' I was as glad, he says, to hear the drums 

76. ' beat for soldiers, as if I had been a mere Swiss, who cares not 

which side gets the better^ provided he receives his pay/' 

" And like the sordid Switzer, lie would say. 
The best of causes is the best of pay." 

The fidelity and bravery of the Swiss, however, whether 
engaged in the defense of their own mountains or in the 
service of other states, stands conspicuous in history, and 
their devotion to the ill fated Louis XVI, should never 
be forgotten, when alluding to their national character. The 
intrepid aspect of the Swiss guard, alone saved this unfor- 
tunate monarch jfrom actual violence on the 14th July, 1792, 
and the sole reliance of the royal family, for their personal 
security, was ever on the firmness and bravery of these 
Aiiion. ii. incomparable troops, '^ Never," says Alison, describing the 
massacre of the 10th August, *^ was seen, in a more striking 
manner, the superiority of order and discipline against the 
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greatest numerical amount of physical force* The Swiss^ qhap* 
firing from the windows, drove back the foremost of their y^i^- 
enemies, and ranging themselves in battle array in the court 

ofthe Carousel, completed their defeat Seven guns ^j^^ ji^ 

were taken, and brought back by the Swiss to the foot of the ^^' ^^• 
great stair. Three hundred horse at that critical moment 
might have saved the monarchy ; but the heroic defenders of 
the palace, few in number, and destittUe of cavalry y could not 
follow up their victory beyond the Carousel, and their 
leaders, in the absence of the king, did not venture to take 

any steps for completing their victory Imagination 

itself can conceive nothing so dreadful as the vengeance 
which the infuriated and victorious mob took on the remnant 

of the Swiss guard which survived the action An 

immense multitude of about 30,000 persons all armed, and in 
the most vehement state of excitement, broke into the palace, 
ransacked every room, or pursued with relentless fury the 
Swiss, who, now broken and dispersed, were seeking refuge 
singly, or two and three together, in the adjoining houses 
and streets." The sequel to this bloody tale presents 
examples of atrocity and human wickedness unequalled in 
history, as well as the lamentable consequences of want of 
firmness on the part of a monarch, whose throne, notwith- 
standing all the previous disasters, was still within his grasp. 
'' With inexpressible fury they threw themselves on the ^* ^ '^^ 
wounded Swiss, cut their throats as they lay bleeding on the 
ground, tore out their hearts and their entrails, which they 
carried about in triumph on pikes, with the gory heads, 
through all the a^acent streets. The Cour des Suisses was 
entirely covered with the mangled remains of these noble 
defenders of the monarchy, weltering in a sea of blood, and 
mutilated by French women in a way which civilized 
depravity, joined to savage barbarity, could alone have 

conceived." "Nothing can be more certain than 

that, if the other half of the Swiss guard which lay at Euel and 
Courbevoie had been brought up to the scene of action, 
the insurgents would have been defeated." 
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CDAP. A warm feeling of patriotism exists in the soldier, just 
7™' because he is a citizen. In order to increase this feeling, 
even the private soldier has been encouraged by 
honorary rewards — the enticement of promotion, which 
was previously unknown to him. To this system the 
French owed their victories, during their struggle 
against feudal rights : to this system nations owe 
their fiberation from the French monarchy during the 
last war. That partition wall of absolute power on the 
part of the officer, and slavish obedience on that of the 
soldier, has disappeared. The officer can now only excel 
the soldier by greater bravery, or superior talent ; eveiy 
other distinction loses its aim : obedience may he 
ewtorted — confidence never! 

The judgment of a private soldier on his officer, is 
often more correct, and of more value than that of 
officers of high or equal rank, where jealousy often 
causes reproach. 

The soldier is excited by ambition to imitate the deeds 
of his officer : boldly he fixes his eyes on his colonel, and 
hopes to equal him. The general looks down upon the 
hundreds entrusted to him, as rivals of his fame* What 
mutual inducements to valour ! , 

But when this spirit, which is founded upon past 
deeds, produces general respect for the military, it must 
ensure honorable treatment. 

When great exertions are required, plentiful subsis- 
tence must be provided. With a regular English army 
that system of scanty portions is as long possible, as the 
men are able to purchase provisions by means of their 
high pay. 

It is possible, without always depending upon the 
uncertain provision transport — ^which, has been proved. 
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destroys the country, by the prodigious demands on chap^ 
forage, and the Uttle order and discipline by which, it is ^"^' 
attended — ^to form a requisition system, by which an 
army may support itself, during the execution of an 
operation, without ruining the country. 

But the soldier himself must not dare to supply liis 
own wants. Discipline is a very different thing from 
what is generally understood under that head. The 
civiUan thinks that it consists in the commanding officer 
obliging the soldier to be content with his commissariat 
bread. Whether the army suffers from fatigue, or the 
want of necessary support, in consequence of the absence 
of ease and shelter y — ^whether, on account of their 
bivouacing at a bad time of the year, contagious dis- 
orders spread amongst them, courage relaxes, and finally, 
an army dissolves, is only to be found in the hospital 
and consequently the object of the war is defeated and the 
evil prolonged — ^this the civilian does not consider. He 
does not see the consequences, of which he himself will 
necessarily be one of the victims, but only the pressure 
of the moment. He does not see and honor in the 
soldier, that man, who after fatiguing and dangerous 
labour, tired and exhausted from weather, hunger, and 
thirst, cheerfully accepts a friendly reception, united 
with a meal seasoned by hospitality. Content and 
cheerfulness are always united in the soldier; but the 
citizen does not look upon him in this point of view. 

In soldiers he sees only a horde of rude rabble, sent 
upon the earth as a scourge and plague. He receives 
them cold and sullen — covetous and niggardly giving 
them what the law prescribes. No friendly word or 
soothing attendance excuses the want of a better meal. 
He knows not how to derive advantage from the affability 
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CHAP, of the soldier, by praising the deeds of the army. In a 

^^^^* word, it is the fault of the citizen himself, when the 

soldier is what he, in his prejudice, considers him — ravage. 

Many allowances are to be made for the apparent ferocity 
of the soldier, and those only who have witnessed the suffer- 
ings and privations to which he is exposed, can appreciate the 
exciting causes by which he is influenced. That a dreadful 
want of provisions was frequently experienced by the British 
troops, during the Peninsular war, is a fact well authenticated* 
Many of their retrograde movements were caused by these 
privations. The diplomatic correspondence published by 
order of the House of Commons shewed^ that ahsolute 
starvation obliged the British army to retire across the Tagus 

Jones's in 1809,. and famine stared them in the face. *^ On this 

sieges. 1. 251. ^^^^^^^y^ gg^yg colonel Joucs, *^ five days passed without an 
issue of bread/ on some days, no food of any kind had been 
received, and at most one-third, or one-half of a ration. 
During a month which followed the junction of the two 
armies on the 22d July, 1809, after the battle of Talavera, 
they had not received ten days' bread ; on many days, they 

AJisoiua. oiily get a little meat without salt; on others nothing at all; 

^^' the cavalry and artillery horses during the same time, had not 

received three deliveries of forage ; 1000 horses had died, and 
700 men were in hospital." 

Then look to the devastation caused by epidemic disease : 
In the following August came the Guadiana fever, which 

Napier. acting upou bodics weakened by fatigue and want of 
nourishment, carried off numbers. Soon not less than eight 

Hist. K. 0. or nine thousand men were computed to be in hospital, and 

legion. i.2«7. ^ ^ y^^j^ ^^^^ gQQQ had died there. This is only to be 
equalled by the Crimean campaign of 1854-1855, the 
peculiar characteristic of which, as compared with other 
campaigns attended with great exposure to weather, appears 
to have been the extreme degree of cold — the sudden transi- 
tions of temperature, and, when the air was mild, the miry 
condition of the ground on which the soldiers were encamped. 
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This, added to overwork in the trenches, caused a mortality chap. 
which — ^far more destructive than the enemy's fire — decimated v^ti. 
our ranks. But during the greater part of the Peninsular 
war the British troops had no protection from the weather 
whatever, and, therefore, as sir de Lacy Evans has shewn, parLinrauy, 
this exposure in the Crimea could never alone have produced 
such fatal results.* From 1808 to 1818 our army was sketches of 
without tents ; and many a night during the four first cam- Sf^Sis^il 
paigns — and even the nights following Quatre Bras and 
before Waterloo — ^many a British soldier had no bed, but "a 
reeking puddle under a saturated blanket." 

The privations to which men under the influence of a 
strong sense of duty, and a high sentiment of honour will 
sustain, appear incredible : The soldiers of Charles XII 
made nothing of following their chivalrous leader through 
roaring torrents in the most inclement seasons, and the 
sufiTerings of the stafi* officers of Napoleon's army in 1807, 
exceed themost distressing details received from the seat of war 
in the east : — " Les officiers d'^tat-major," writes Napoleon 
to king Joseph, from Osterode, March 1, 1807^ '^ne se sont pas 
deshabilles depuis deux mois, et quelques-uns depuis quatre j* 
j'ais moi-m^me ^te qidnze jours sans dter mes bottes. Nous 
sommes au milieu de la neige et de la boue, sans vin, sans 
eau de vie, sans pain, mangeant des pommes de terres et de la Alison, vii. 
viande, faisant de longues marches et contre-marches, sans 
aucune espece de douceurs^ et nous battant ordinairement d, la 
baionnette et sous la mitraille, les blesses obliges de se retirer 
en traineau, en plein air, pendant cinquante lieues." f 

* "Neither tlie deficiency in the supplies of clothes, food, or fuel, wonld have 
produced the sickness and death in the army, had not the troops been overworked 

in the trenches. It was the fetigne of the men that was so injurious , 

the overwork during the nights was decidedly the main cause of the suffering of the 
army." — Sir de Lac^ Evans, ParL Inquiry, March 1855. 

t Colonel WHson of the Ck)ld6tream guards, states, that when the troopq iSrst 
landed in the Crimea (1 854), their clothes were in such a condition that it could 
scarcely be seen that they were British soldiers — the officers had no change of 
clothing, and from September 14, until November 26, he had never removed 
Ws clothes.— iJ/^. 
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CHAP; The hero of Sweden stifled every complaint by sharing the 

yjii, farfe^ enduring the hardships, and facing the dangers of the 

meanest soldier in his army, and, animated by this example, 

the troops marched on undaunted. ^^ In the month of 

Alison's December 1709, the thermometer fell to 20'' below Zero of 

MMiborough. y^hrenheit, and 2,000 men almost all destitute of any 

adequate clothing, perished in a few days. '** " Ce fut dans 

une tie ces marches que deux milles hommes tomb^rent morts 

de frold sous ses yeux. Les cavaliers n'avaient plus de 

Voltaire. feottes ; les faiitassins ^taient sans jsouliers et presqiie sans 

xiLiir. ^' habits; its ^taient r^duits & se faire des chaussures de peaux 

de" bites — souvent ils manquaient de pain Cette 

tam6e, auparavant si florissante, itaitriduite a 24,000 hommes 
pr^ts a mourir de faim." The remarkable parallel between 
the sufferings of the Swedish army in 1709, and that of 
Napoleon in 1812, in the same climate, and under the same 
pircumstances, have called forth the observations of the 
Alison xi. histOrian : — *' Exhausted by fatigue, or pierced by cold, they 

sank by thousands on the roads clouds of ravens, 

Uke the birds which are only seen at sea when a shipwreck is 
at hand, issued from the forests, and hovered over the dying 
remains pf the soldiers ; while troops of dogs, driven to fiiry 
by sufibring, howled in the rear, and often fell upon their 

victims before life was extinct Night came, but 

with it no diminution of the sufferings of the soldiers. 

.. * Query—below the freeung poini of Pahrenlieit ? The most severe cold 
erperienced by the writer was in 1829, in Hanover, when the thermometer fell to 
19° Beauhmor, or 12° below Zero of Fahrenheit, and sir Archibald Alison describes 
4° below Zero in Scotland in Feb. 1838, as something intensc-^See Alison xi, 141, 
note. On the occasion referred to in Hanover, the breath froze on the moustache^ 
the writer was frost bitten in the feet while sitting in the theatre, and subsequently 
the 'house was closed — an unusual occurrence in that agreeable capital, the fact 
being thus notified to the public by hand bills : — " Theater Nachricht, Wegen zu 
grosser kaltc, bleibt das Theater Heute gescMossen, Hannover , den, ^d Januar, 
18^9." In the following year (1830) the thermometer at Hampstead, fell to 10° 
Fahrenheit, being 22° degrees below the freezing point ; and on one particular 
day, namely, the 19th of January in the present year (1856), the thermometer 
in the neighbourhood of. London indicated 13° or 19° below freezing — ^in both 
instances a very unusual degree of cold, in these latitudes. 
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Amidst the howling wilderness^ the wearied men sought in chap. 
vain for the shelter of a rock> the cover of a friendly habita- ^^^J- 
tion, or the warmth of a fire. The stems of the pine^ charged 
with snow and hardened by frost, long resisted the flames 
lighted by the troops ; and when, by great exertions, the fire 
was kindled, crowds of starving men prepared a miserable 
meal of rye, mixed with snow-water and horse-flesh. Sleep 
soon closed their eyelids, and for sixteen long hours the 
darkness was illumined by the light of the bivouacs. But 
numbers never awoke from their slumbers; and on the 
following day the sites of the watch fires were marked by 
circles of dead bodies, with their feet still resting on the 
extinguished piles," 

With regard to provisions, the French certainly managed 
much better than the British during the Peninsular war. jones's 
Living at the expense of the inhabitants of the country, or on gsl^iote?^^* 
food furnished by requisition of the magistrates of the several 
districts on the inhabitants generally, they found neither 
difficulty nor deficiency; the burthen was equally shared 
amongst the cultivators, or, if otherwise, the blame was 
imputed to their own magistrates ; whereas the English, 
professing to pay for every thing, and employing their own 
contractors, were dependent on the exertions of individuals, 
and were frequently defrauded by them, as well as by the 
avarice of the proprietors. Again in 1810, before the lines of 
Torres Vedras, Mass^na maintained 60,000. men, and 20,000 
horses for two months, where ^Vellington could not have ^ua^^jj, 
maintained an English division, even with all the advantages ^^- 
of payment, and the favourable disposition of the inhabitants. 
This may, perhaps, be in a great measure attributed to their 
ignorance of the value of the receipts given in payment 
of provisions, &c,, which they considered a mere imposition, 
and frequently sold them for one-tenth of the value. A 
** BonP of the value of 100 dollars was often sold by a Spanish 
peasant to an English Commissary, for ten dollars ! 

The "requisition system," however, altogether failed to 
answer the same end during a campaign carried on in a 
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CHAP, severer climate^ and less genial soil : NapoIeon^s maxim of 
vi^i* making ''"War support War," although successful in his 
early Italian campaigns, as well as in Germany, the low 
Aiiion.xi.24 countries, and Spain, foiled completely in Russia, where no 
human habitations were to be seen for leagues, and no 
exertions could furnish subsistence. It was, therefore, 
found necessary to reduce the rations to one-half. Pillage 
was the consequence, and before a great part of the army 
had oyer seen the enemy, it had already undergone 
enormous losses. 

Discipline is that regulation, by which troops, under 
the most unfavorable circumstances, continue true to 
their duties^ and their colours, in the execution of the 
orders given to them. It is that steadfastness, which no 
idea of near or certain death can shake; it is that 
exalted presence of mind, which never loses sel^osses- 
sion, and by which that solid arrangement, calmness and 
firmness, is produced, which makes it impossible to dis^ 
organize a body of troops. 

It is that union of all moral force to a high pitch, to 
which the physical is subordinate. Yes : it is humane ; — 
it is fine;— dt is praiseworthy, when the general exerts 
himself for the happiness of the country whose mis- 
fortune it is to have become the theatre of war. It does 
honour to his heart. But when he attains this blessing 
only by the ruin, the execration of his army, this good 
heart is in danger of being called weak, and he neglects 
one of his first duties. 

The general first appears when war has been deter- 
nained on, and, consequently, is not to be averted. The 
blame of this war ; the misfortune of the people ; the 
desolation of the country, does not fall upon him; he 
has not to answer for the plunder, disease, and sujBfermg 
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of all kinds ; the vice and general consequences of war; chap. 
he enters on th6 scene of action as the most extreme ^^"' 
means for the object of the state, and forms, with 
his army, a separate world. 

He passes through a country, as cold, circumspect, 
and tranquil, as if it was as free from suffering as the 
very maps of the theatre of war. He spares the country 
merely to effect his object of obtaining assistance from 
it ; he rejoices, and his heart beats with delight, when 
^he can unite with this high. and predominating object, 
the welfare of the country ; but he destroys it, when a 
higher object predominates, and silently grieves. HZus 
did Wellington in Portoffoly and Roatqpachin in Moscow. 

When lord Wellington fell back to the Unas of Torres 
Vedras, after the battle of Susaco^ followed by the eneffly in EUiott»«iifeof 
great force, he adopted a plan for securing his own army g^|""ston. 
and harassing his pursuers^ which, however much to be 
lamented, on the score of humanity, was admirably conceived^ 
as a military proceeding, entirely justified by the usages 
of war, and inseparable from its calamities. The crowds 
of men^ women, and children, who in obedience to proclama- le^on. L m, 
tion issued to the Portuguese inhabitants, abandoned their 
dwellings, and followed the fortunes of the British army, 
without scarcely a hope of being again restored to their 
homes, rendered the march most distressing to all who 
witnessed it. The old and the infirm, as well as the robust 
and young, carrying with them aU their most valuable eflfects, 
covered the roads and fields in every direction, and often 
were the weary fugitives — unable to carry further the articles 
which they had endeavoured to save — forced to leave them on 
the way side, and then to struggle onward bereft of all their 
little property. This apparently harsh measure was adopted 
to increase the difiiculties of the invading army, by depriving 
them of all the resources in their front; and although its 
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CHAP, immediate effects were revolting to humanity^ its ultimate 
^^^^- consequences led to the evacuation of Portugal by the 
French^ and^ perhaps, saved that country from subjugation. 

The sacrifices made by the Russians exceeded any thing in 
modern history: The governor, count Bostopschin, had 
^■M. n. already set the example of devotion by preparing the means 
of destruction for his country palace^ to which he had set fire 
by applying the torch with his own hands, to his nuptial 
bed ; and to the gates of the palace he affixed the following 
writing — " During eight years I have embellished this 
country house, and lived happily in it, in the bosom of my 
family. The inhabitants of this estate, to the number of 
7,000, quit at your approach, in order that it may not be 
sullied by your presence. Frenchmen ! at Moscow I have 
abandoned to you my two houses with their furniture worth 
half a million of rubles: here you will find nothing but 
ashes." The nobles determined to imitate the example of 
the Numantians, and destroy the city which they could 
no longer defend. The authorities carried with them the 
fire engines, and every thing capable of arresting a confiagra- 
tion ; and combustibles were disposed in the principal 
edifices to favour the progress of the flames. Eostopschin 
was the author of this sublime act of .patriotic devotion. 

The art of movement of cavalry in manoeuvre consists : 
1st. In the art of forming line from column. 
2d. Moving the line in all directions. 
3d. Re-forming the column from line. 

FORMATION. 

Troops arrive in column of march on the ground 
where an engagement is to take place, either with an 
enemy already in position, marching into position, or to 
be expected there. If, in the first place, the enemy's 
line of battle is already formed when the troops arrive, it 
must be reconnoitered under the protection of the 
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advanced guard, and the assaikble points, or keys of the chap. 
position, sought out. ^^^^'^ 

It is important — ^nay necessary, that the general of 
cavaby should be present at these reconnoisances, in 
order to have a general view of the whole, when the 
commander-in-chief makes his dispositions for the battle. 
. In the formation of line, the general of cavalry must 
carefully distinguish, whether he be ordered to attacJk the 
opposite line immediately, or only to jparalize it. 

In the first case, the intervals of the squadrons of the 
first line, must be but small (nine paces). His object 
should be to give strength to his line, and he is heedless 
of cannon fire. 

In the second case, the intervals may be greater, his 
object being to give a deceptive appearance to his lines ; 
and he keeps out of cannon shot. 

If the attack is to be made immediately on the forma- 
tion of the line, an endeavour should be made to surprise 
the enemy, and to outflank him ; by which the victory is 
prepared, facilitated, and frequently gained, as Frederick 
the Great often proved. 

Here the rapidity of cavalry appears to advantage. 
General Seidlitz determined the battle of Rosbach by 
the quick deployment of the cavalry under his orders. 

In the second case, where the enemy is in march 
when we arrive on the field of battle, the commander has 
generally fuH power to form his line under favorable 
circumstances. In this case, the cavalry generally comes 
into action at the beginning of the battle, and, by rapid 
deployments, and still more rapid movements, gains the 
heights and plains lying in front : thus a favourable 
change is often effected even at the commencement 
of a battle. 
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CHAP. The commander of the cavalry should take care to 
^^^^' deploy his lines in such a manner, as that they should 

form a curtain in front of the army, in rear of which he 

can perfect his order of battle undisturbed. 

The third case, when the egaemy is expected on the 

field, ad^ts of the formation of the line with every 

advantage. 

MOVEMENT OF THE LINE. 

Front lines are divided into straight lines, oblique 
lines, and curved lines. 

When our front line is parallel to that of the enemy, 
it is called a straight line. If the enemy be attacked 
with one wing of this straight line, while the other 
i^ refused, our visual line will form an angle with that of 
the enemy, and constitute an oblique line. 

Curved lines are those where the enemy is attacked 
with both wings, while the centre, which is the curve of 
the bow string, is kept back, or when the centre is 
advanced, and the flank refused : this is the curve 
of the bow. 

Movements in straight lines are the advance, the 
charge, and the retreat. The greatest possible simpKcity 
is the principle of all movements. 

Essaisnrie This prinjciple was acknowledged sp far b^k as the time 
taire de " of Gustavus Adolphus^ but has not yet been acted on by 

Buonaparte. i ' . . ' 

i 434. modern tacticians. *' Simplicity ^^^ gays GrimQuard, " in the 
construction of every military evolution, and rapidity in its 
execution were justly considered by this consummate general 
(Gustavus) as constituting the most important principles of 
tactics;" and if we enquire into the nature of the movements 
and evolutions which have preceded the actual charge of 
cavalry, we shall find that they have inyariably been of the 
most simple character. 
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In the advance in line, equality of pace, closeness, ohav. 
steadiness and silence are indispensable conditions. A ^^"' 
line of troops thus marching, still and composed through 
the midst of death and destruction, frequently beneath a 
shower of balls, heedless of those falling near and around 
them ; — the moans of their wounded, dying, or mangled 
comrades ; and inspiring awe, contrasts wonderfully with 
the thunder of the artillery, and the heaps of the slain. 

The march in line, thus conducted, is the most requi- 
ting result of miUtary steadiness and discipline. 

The charge is the most powerful movement of a line 
oi cavalry. 

Its success depends upon rapidity, justly calculated, 
and progressively increased, united with the most per- 
fect dressing. 

The longer is the charging line, the less should this 
movement be hurried. The quicks the pace, the more 
likelihood is there of soUdity and order being lost. 

A chargiQg line commences the trot about three hun- 
dred paces from the enemy, the leader previously giving 
the word of command — " the line wiU attack ! guard 
lances, or carry swords !"-^which gives force to the 
charge. 

It shews composure, when the weapons of attack are 
kept quiet until the charge. The artillery, also, does 
not load, nor the infantry nmke ready until the attack 
really begins. 

A hundred paces from the enemy, the gallop is sounded ; 
with good cavalry this is increased as they advance. 
Bravery arid cowardice augment in proportion as the 
moment cS attack approaches. The most valiant leader 
will generally be victorious, as we are to suppose that 
his example will be a law for the line that follows him. 
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CHAP. The retreat requires circumspection ; it is either made 
» ^^^^' en eckiquier or en echelon^ in order that one part may be 
always opposed to the pursuit of the enemy, while the 
other retires. 

It is important and decisive on a retreat, always to 
follow the principle of nether allowing the enemy to charge; 
but as soon as he shews a disposition of so doing, to 
anticipate his intentions, and suddenly and forcibly to 
surprise and charge him. 

This is no easy task, and requires tried regiments and 
determined colonels. Delay should not be created by 
following up the enemy after the charge ; but as soon as 
it has succeeded, the retreat must be recommenced, in 
an orderly manner and without loss of time. If, on this 
occasion, the enemy were to be followed up, new lines 
would be met with, and our army destroyed- 

The object of a charge during a retreat, is only to gain 
time for the execution of it, and to create respect in the 
enemy. 

The following details may serve to illustrate this principle, 

as well as further practically to shew the advantages of 

manoeuvring in " rank entire : " * On the retreat of sir John 

See ante. Moorc's army to Corunna, in 1808, and after the combat of 

^•^' Benavente, December 29, the English cavalry had been 

kIg*. legion, withdrawn, and the third hussars of the king's German legion, 

1. 167, et seq. jj^mtgring about 220 horses, formed the rear-guard of the 

army. On the 30th December they reached Falacios, leaving 

A picquet of 22 horses at Villabrazura. Lieutenant Heise 

was entrusted with the command of this picquet, and placing 

a non-commissioned officer and six men in front of the place, 

* The merits of tMs system have been admirably laid down in a pamphlet by 
colonel Kinlocb, fonnerly of the 2d life gaards, who organised and commanded the 
Ist, or " Reyna Isabel," regiment of lancers of the British legion in 1835-36,- 
appendix B. 
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he took post with the remainder behind a small rivnlet which chap. 
ran through it. During the night of the 80th he was not '2^^ 
disturbed, but scarce had day broke on the following morning 
and the picquet were about to fortify themselves with some 
hot soup which had just been prepared, when the advanced 
party came galloping over the bridge followed by the enemy 
in considerable force. The main body of the hussars was this HiBt. 
day on the road to Astorga, and a long day's march from the i- i^* « "^q- 
rear guard. Thus out of the reach of immediate assistance 
lieutenant Heise was placed in a situation of extrelne difficulty. 
Was he to charge, even with success, the weakness of his 
detachment would be exposed, and to retreat would be to 
bring upon him the whole force of the enemy; he was, * 
therefore, obliged to proceed with extreme caution, and 
sending off a man, with an application for a reinforcement, 
he slowly retired before the approaching squadrons. 

Luckily for his small force, a dense fog filled the atmos- 
phere, rendering objects scarcely distinguishable at the 
distance of twenty paces. The French cavalry continued to 
advance, and the picquet to give way, and the skirmishers on 
both sides became engaged, but the enemy made no charge. 

The skirmishing was thus kept up throughout the entire 
day, the enemy seeming to be satisfied with this mode of 
pursuit; at length towards dusk, they shewed more con- 
fidence, and began to press forward ; and fortunately, at this 
moment, an officer and twenty-two men came to the aid 
of the hussars. 

Lieutenant Heise now resolved to try the effect of shewing 
a bold firont, and becoming the assailant. He accordingly 
spread out his little party in a single rank, and led them 
bravely forward at full gallop. The French drew. back. 
The continued fog, added to the darkness of the nighty 
prevented Heise from being able to distinguish more tiian 
the enemy's retiring skirmishers until he had arrived within 
six yards of their front, when two formidable squadrons 
broke upon his view ! These halted to receive him, and 
challenged the threatened onset with a tremendous shout. 
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cEJLF* It woidd hav€ been folly for the small German detachment 
^^'^^•- to have really charged the enemy, for those who might have 
chanced to escape £rom their superior force, must haye taken 
flight ; so, after shewing a bold front for a few seconds, Heise 
put his line about, and resumed his march at a steady trot. 
This ruse had the desired effect : the enemy did not venture 
to follow, and the little rear-guard joined the regiment at 
Tarienzo, a village near Astorga^ about 11 o'clock, having 
sustained no further injury thsm the loss of one horse which 
.had fallen on the road. 

When the dufce of Wellington . retreated from Quatre 
Bras, into the position of Waterloo, on the 17 th June, 
1815, the English life guards made a brilliant and 
successful charge on the French advanced guard, by 
which the foremost squadrons were completely over- 
thrown, and checked in the pursuit. 

This brilliant encounter took place in the narrow defile of 
STbome. 169. Gcuappc, of which lord Anglesea availed himself for the 
^ '^' purpose of checking the enemy's advance, so as to gain time 
for the orderly retreat of the allied army. The town of 
Genappe consists principally of houses lining the high road 
which ascends a ridge to the distance of six or seven 
' hundred yards on the Brussels side ; and here lord Anglesea 
posted the life guards, blues, and union heavy brigade, so as 
to cover the retreat of the British light cavalry, consisting of 
the 7th hussars and 23d dragoons, which formed the rear 
guard of the army. The household brigade was drawn up 
in column of half squadrons on the right of the high road, 
and the union brigade on the left, somewhat to the rear. 
The 7th hussars were in the rear of Genappe, and the 8Sd 
in support, about midway between the former regiment and 
the household brigade: one squadron of the 7th, under 
major Hodge, was posted between the main body of that 
regiment and the town. 

Loud shouts now announced that the French had entered 
the place, and presently a few intoxicated horsemen gaUoped 
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out of the street^ and dashed at speed into major Hodge's chap. 
squadron. Soon the enemy's column shewed its head, led ^^^^' 
by a troop of lancers mounted on small horses. It halted 
at the outlet of the town, facing the British rear gucurd, and sibome. i«9, 
haying its flanks protected by the houses. The street not ^ 
being straight, and the rear of the column not being aware 
that the front had halted, continued to press forward untU 
the whole mass became so jammed that it was impossible for 
the foremost ranks to go about; their apparent hesitation 
induced Lord Anglesea to order the 7th hussars to charge, 
and they rushed forward with the greatest intrepidity. The 
French, as on former occasions^ awaited the attack, opposing 
to the hussars' sabres, a close, compact phalanx of lances, 
which, flanked by the houses, and backed by a solid mass of 
horsemen, presented a complete chevaux dejrtse / and hence 
the charge made no impression on the enemy. A spirited 
contest, however ensued, and the commanders of the leading 
squadrons on both sides were killed on the spot. By this 
time tibie French had brought their horse artillery to bear 
upon the !3ritish support, and several shot struck the main 
body of the 7th, upsetting men and horses, and causing 
great confusion. The lancers now advanced and threw the 
hussars upon their reserve, but here the 7th rallied, renewed 
the attack, and drove back the lancers. The latter, re- 
inforced, also rallied and continued the combat, driving 
back the hussars, and thus the contest was prolonged with 
varying fortune on both sides, witiiout any decisive result, 
until lord Anglesea, seeing the insufficiency of the hussars 
to compete with the lancers in their protected position, 
decided upon withdrawing the 7th, and charging with the 
1st life guards. As soon as the hussars went about, the 
UncOTS followed them, but in the meUe that ensued, lost 
quite as many men as the hussars, and when at length 
the latter disengaged themselves from the contest, the enemy 
did not attempt to follow them. So elated were the French 
with the result of this first encounter with the British 
cavalry, that they abandoned the secure cover to which 
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Chap, they had teen indefcted for their temporary success, and 
VIII. advanced up the asdent with a confident front, when lord 
Anglesea seizing the advantage presented to him by their 
sibonie. i«9, advaucc, brought up the life guards through the 28rd 
^' dragoons, and led by sir John Elley, (who began by cutting 
down two men, right and left), this powerful regimfent 
rushed upon the foe. The French met the attack with 
firmness, but were unable to hold their ground, and were 
ridden down in such a manner, that the road was instan- 
taneously Covered with men and horses: the life guards 
then dashed into Genappe, and carried all before them, to 
the opposite end of the town. 

The retreat requires the greatest inteUigence : pru- 
dence and bravery must here be united more than in 
any other movement. 

Movements in oblique lines are the echelon manoeuvres. 
The echelon, in which one flank is refused, while the 
Qther is advanced, has been ever considered by the most 
talented, leaders, as particularly advantageous for cavalry. 
With echelons, one can deceive and manoeuvre for a 
long time, without materially changing the position, or 
losing or gaining ground. With single echelons, attacks 
can be made from line, according to circumstances. The 
visual line may be easily changed at discretion, conse- 
quently the flank of the enemy quickly gained. 

Oblique lines or echelon movements unite the advan- 
tages of making front on all sides ; — of quickly profiting 
by the weakness of the enemy ; — of choosing the point 
and moment of attack, and of surprising the enemy 
vdthout being exposed to a surprise : in fine, they can 
be as successfully employed in retreat as in attack. 

The manoeuvres of the French in the battle of Marengo, 
June 14th, 1800, are proofs of this, and these manoeuvres 
are worthy of the greatest admiration. • 
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Marshal Lamie's retrogade moyement at Marengo was 
executed in Echelon of squares^ and^ at firsts conducted with, 
admirable order and discipline; but gradually the retreat 
became disorderly. In yain Kellermann and Champeaux 
arrested the Imperial cavalry by repeated charges; they 
could not check the Hungarian infantry, which advanced 
steadily in pursuit, halting at every fifty paces, and pouring 
in destructive vollies, while the intervals between the 
regiments were filled up by a powerful artillery, which 
incessantly sent a storm of grape through the retreating 
masses; and gradually the squares broke. The immense 
plain of Marengo was covered with fugitives — the alarm 
spread to the rear of the army, and the fatal cry of '^ totU est 
perdu/^ *' sauve quipeuty^ was heard in the ranks. Keller- 
mann's cuirassiers, however restored the battle. Gourgaud 
says that Lanne's corps occupied three hours in retiring Gknngsad.!. 
three quarters of a league, entirely exposed to the grape shot ^^' 
of eighty pieces of cannon. 

Curved lines are also united with echelon movements. 
The advance en echelon^ from both flanks, forms the 
curve of the bow-string: the advance; e» echelon, bova 
the centre, forms the curve of the bow. . Both are 
movements of attack. 

Further: cavahy has often to change front, or to 
wheel. These changes of front, and especially those 
backward, are very important, because they are almost 
the only means of preservation against the threatened 
outflanking of the enemy. 

The flanks are the weakest points of a line of cavalry, 
because it cannot, like infantry, be quickly formed en . 
jpotence,^ or, if it can, possesses then no security. 

* Troops are ranged en potenee by breaking a straight line, and tlirowing a 
certain portion of it forward or backward, for the pnrpose of securing that line. It 
may be deriyed either tcom potenee a gibbet, Qifoteneet cratches. 
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CHAP. When infentry, after having been formed enpotence^ has 
^'^^- its fire for protection, cavahy can expect nothing else 
than to be overthrown by the charge which it waits 
to receive. 

The predominating principle of cavalry is motion — 
that of infantry jK>awVfo». A reciprocal attempt is there- 
fore made by both sides, to gain the flanks, and to 
sufpound them ; and he who succeeds in this attempt, 
generally gains the victory. 

A change of front forwards on any division of the 
h'ne, executed with rapidity, favours a surprise, as one 
part of the line is thrown upon the enemy's flank, just as 
a similar movement backwards is a security against any 
possible movement of the enemy. 

In battle, minutes are decisive : to know and pn^t by 
these minutes is the talent for commanding. 

MARCHING OFF. 

After the favourable termination of an engagement, the 
march from the field of battle to 'pursue the enemy, is 
very simple. 

Such a march is, however, difiicult for a beaten army. 
There is no warUke operation so difficult a£i a retreat 
before a victorious enemy; and no operation offers a 
better opportunity for displaying the fertihty of genius. 

The retreat of Moreau before the' archduke Charles in 
Monthoion. 1^96, although severely censured by Napoleon, has been 
generally considered as an exhibition of great military 
talent, and it cannot be fairly denied that his passage 
through the Black Forest, and the dangerous defiles 
of the '^ valley of Hell" (HoUenthal) were enterprises of the 
most hazardous nature, eminently successful, and con- 
A]iBon.iy. ducted with consummate ability. Not only did he pass 
these dangerous defiles without confusion or loss, but he 
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debouched into tlie valley of the Khine^ more like the victor chap. 
tiian the vanqtiished. Sir John Moore's retreat from ym* 
Saldanha to ViUa-franca in 1808^ shewed great firmness, ' 

decision, and knowledge of tactics. Marshal Sonlt's, also, 
from Oporto in 1809, would have been highly creditable to southey.n. 
his military abilities, if he had not suffered it to be disgraced 
by the most barbarous cruelties. J3is soldiers plundered, 
and murdered the inhabitants at their pleasure; many 
persons were found hanging from the trees by the way side, 
who had been put to death for no otiber reason than that they 
were not favourable to the mvaders, and the line of his retreat 
might be traced by the smoke of villages burnt by hid 
soldiers. It was in his retreats ihat Wellington so greatly 
surpassed Napdeon. ** For my part," said the marquis speech of 
Wellesley, *^ were I called upon to give my impartial testi- wSJJSJt. 
mony of the merits of your great general, I confess before 
heaven, I would not select his victories, brilliant as they 
were ; I would go to the moments when dMiculties pressed 
on him; — when he had but the choice of extremities; — 
when he was overhung by superior strengths It is to his 
retreats that I would go, for the proudest and most 
undoubted evidence of his ability.*' 

One of the most remarkable retreats in modem times was 
that of the unfortunate duke of Brunswick-Oels, who fell in 
the battle of Quatre Bras, June 16, 1815. By an ungenerous 
exception in the armistice of Wagram, the auxiliary corps of 
fhe Austrian army were abandoned to their fate, and the 
duke of Brunswick found himself under the desperate 
alternative of contending with the armies of France, or 
submitting to the oppressor of his country, and the 
destroyer of his family. He was then in Bohemia,^ and 
without hesitation, took the noble resolve of marching his Hist. k. g. 
little force of about 1,600 men from the heart of that oSSdes 
kins^dom to the shores of the North sea ; a distance of five wdgschcn 
hundred miles. He had 800 cavalry and 700 infantry ; and 
first advanced upon Leipsic. After a slight skirmish with 
the weak garrison there, he proceeded to Halle, where 
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CHAP, he arriyed on the 27th July, 1813, and on the SOth reached 
^^^^' Halberstadt. This place had been entered on the morning 
of the same day by a battalion of Westphalian infantry, 
ffiatRGj^^ which made a bold resistance, but eventually gave way, 
their colonel (Wellingrode) being taken prisoner. The 
duke now pressed on for Brunswick, where arriving on the 
31st, the corps bivouaced outside the town, the gallant 
duke lying in his cloak, upon some straw on the ramparts of 
his own city ! Little time, however, was afforded him for 
repose. His enemies were closing round him, on all sides. 
The Westphalian general Beubel was at Olof, with 4,000 
men ; general Gratien had put a division in march against 
him from Erfurth, and the Danish general Ewaldt had 
crossed the Elbe at Gliickstadt, to prevent his passage of 
that river. The Duke engaged Keubel, at the village of 
Oelper, near Brunswick, on the 1st August, when a remark- 
able, and, perhaps, unparalleled action took place, the 
Westphalian corps of nearly 4,000 men, being defeated by 
the duke's little band of 1,500 1 This opened the only road 
by which these devoted soldiers could escape. Their chief, 
having given the enemy reason to suppose that he intended 
marching upon Celle, turned short towards Hanover, where 
he arrived on the 2d, and the same day went on to Nienburg. 
Here he crossed the Weser, breaking the bridge after him, 
and pressed on, down the left bank of the river, to Hoya, 
which he reached on the 4th. Meantime part of his corps 
made a demonstration upon Bremen, into which place the 
hussars entered on the 5th, and seized the gates, but left it on 
the following morning. The duke continued his march with 
the main body, through Oldenburg, and made a movement as 
if he intended to embark on the coast of east Friesland, but 
contrary to this expectation, he suddenly crossed the Hunte — 
seized all the merchant ships and river craft that he could 
find at Bremen, — impressed the necessary number of seamen, 
and, with the exception of the horses, embarked the whole of 
his corps, on the night of the 6th. In the morning he put to 
sea, under an English flag ;— landed on the 8th at Heligoland, 
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and on the 11th sailed from thence for England, where all chap. 
arrived in safety. viii. 

The sea alone had saved these devoted soldiers from capture ' 

or destruction ; for Reubel reached Bremen the very day on 
which the duke left the river; and the enemy's advanced 
guard was engaged with the hussars that were left to cover 
the embarkation. 

In 1815, the duke of Brunswick-Oels brought into the 
£eld eight battalions of infantry ; one regiment of hussars ; a 
squadron of lancers, and two batteries of artillery, — making 
together a corps of 7,000 men, with 16 pieces of cannon. 
The hussars were clothed in black uniforms, with light blue 
facings, and hence were sometimes called the " black hussars" : 
also the " death's head hussars," from the ominous ornaments 
on their appointments — a skull and cross bones ! 

If concentric lines are favourable to an attack, eccentric 
lines are favourable to a retreat. The more column-roads 
that are found in rear of a line of battle, the more 
favourable is it for retreat. Divisions of pioneers, led by 
officers of the staff, march in /ront, to mark out and 
level the different lines of retreat. The baggage follows 
them, and that gang of modem times, which is in con- 
nection with it. Then follows the reserve ammunition, 
and the heavy artillery : a few squadrons of cavalry are 
required, to preserve the order of this immense train. 

The pernicious effects of too numerous a baggage 
train, on a retreat, is always felt. Strict orders, and 
strict officers to execute these orders, are necessary in 
order to prevent dangerous stoppages. If, even in 
advances against the enemy, obstructions of defiles by 
the carriages are of common occmrence, how must it be 
on retreats, where, in general, a panic terror unnerves 
the spiritless gang in which poltroonery is found 
embodied. What cannot proceed, must be abandoned 
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CHAP, without mercy. If the field of battle be open, the 
^^^' cavalry covers the retreat of the army. Great warlike 
abilities on the part of the commander, and facility in 
manoeuvring of regiments appear brilliant on such 
occasions — meet with reward, and are favourable to the 
acquirement of fame. 

The nearer the time approaches for cavalry to com- 
mence its retreat, the more important is firmness : troops 
which, at that critical moment, lose their firmness, not 
only destroy others, but also themselves. 

It has been already stated by what movements cavalry 
retreat over plams. If defiles are to be left behind, the 
line is broken quickly into regiments, as soon as the rest 
of the army has moved a certain distance, in order that 
it may retreat in column. This movement must be 
concealed fix>m the enemy as much as possible, by 
doubtful manoeuvres. 

If we are placed with parallel lines — ^the worst of all — 
before a defile, the regiment should retire firom both 
flanks ; the breadth of the defile determines the breadth 
of the divisions, oi which the column is to be formed. 
If, at this moment, the enemy presses on, as is to be 
expected, and it is beUeved that there is not sufficient 
time for the retreat of the whole, a charge is made with 
one part, in order to force the enemy back, while the 
other continues to gain the defile, and to pass through 
it: nay there are cases where one part is sacrificed, 
in order to save the other. Without cavalry a retreat is 
very diflScult. 

The intrepidity and steadiness of the British cavalry under 
lord Paget, on sir John Moore's retreat was conspicuous. 
The 18th dragoons were successful in six diflferent attacks. 
Captain Jtnes ventured to charge 100 French dragoons, with 
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enly 30 British, when fourteen of the enemy were killed, and chap. 
six made prisoners. Colonel Leigh with two squadrons of ^^^^* 
the 10th hussars, attacked a strong detachment of the French 
advanced guard, on the 26th December, 1808, and routed 
them in a skilful and complete manner. He led one squadron James^ 
up the hill, on the summit of which the enemy had halted, at rauye. 
a brisk pace, keeping the other in reserve^ and on approach* 
ing the top, where the ground was rugged, reined in to 
relieve the horses^ although exposed to the enemy's fire. He 
then charged with impetuosity and overthrew the opposing 
body, many of whomi were killed and wounded, and moire 
than 100 surrendered. Upon the retreat of lord Wellington 
after the battle of Busaco, (September 1810), the cavalry of 
the king's German legion gave renewed instances of their 
efficiency in the duties of rear guard. On the Ist October the 
outposts under captain Kiauchenberg, of the 1st hussars, were mat. k. g. 
attacked near Fornos, and had to sustain a long skirmish, in ^^' ^' ^^' 
order to admit of the rest of the cavalry getting through a 
defile, which led firom the place into a wide plain that opened 
on thQ Mondego. Several men fell and Ejcauchenberg was 
wounded. Arrived in the plain, the German hussars were 
taken up by three regiments of English cavalry^ and a 
battery of horse artillery, which were there drawn out, but 
without any intention of making a stand ; and after a few 
effective cannon shots were fired into the enemy's advance, 
as it defiled firom the village, the British cavalry and guns 
resumed their retreat, a|id for some hours during the day 
were suffered to proceed unmolested. They retired, however, 
much too leisurely, and the rear guard became, consequently, 
engaged in a serious skirmish at the passage of the Mondego. 
This river was to be crossed by a ford below Coimbra^ from 
whence the road led through a defile of nearly three miles in 
length; and the head of the British column had scarcely 
entered this defile, when the French cavalry rushed towards 
the ford, in considerable force, and swarmed in front and 
flank of the German hussars, who brought up the rear of the 
column. Infantry were also seen running up in their rear. 
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CHAP. Seeing that the safety of the column depended upon a stand 
VIII. being made here, colonel von Arentsschildt, who commanded 
the hussars, sent two squadrons across the river, and posted 
them in front of the defile, keeping the remaining two 
squadrons of the regiment on the right bank, to check the 
enemy's advance, and these had now to sustain the whole 
weight of the French cavalry, who rushed forward and 
endeavoured to cut them off from the ford. But the little 
rear guard maintained a bold front, and when the enemy's 
advanced horsemen plunged after them into the stream, they 
wheeled about, and stoutly opposed their pursuers. Several 
horses fell and the riders were drowned; but some of the 
hussars, dismounting on the opposite bank, poured in a sharp 
carbine fire upon the French, and covered the passage of the 
rear files. To meet these, the enemy also dismounted some 
men, and their fire proved most destructive, captain Krauch- 
enberg and lieutenant Schauman^ having been both wounded, 
the former severely, while twenty men and eighteen horses 
were killed, wounded, and taken. The hussars, however, 
held their ground until the French infantry came up, and 
then followed the column, whose safe retreat through the 
defile had been thus secured. 

The details of this skirmish afford strong evidence in favor 
of the carbine in the hands of rear and advanced guards. 
How much more effective would it have been in the form of 
a short rifled revolver, or constructed on the principle of the 
Prussian breech-loading needle-gun ? On the 16th September, 
captain Aly and lieutenant von der Decken, with one squadron 
of the same regiment attacked the enemy's rear guard, which 
attempted to debouch, in great force, from the village of 
Cortua, and notwithstanding immense superiority of numbers 
on the part of the French, the legion hussars drove them 
back, with great loss, and eventually preyented their advance. 

Xenophon was greatly inconvenienced from the want 
of cavalry, on the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks. 
In consequence of the enemy being enabled to annoy 
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him with impunity, and tiring his troops, thereby chap. 
rendering his march diflSlcult ; and as, according to his ^^^^' 
own words, nothing was to be gained by a victory, while 
every thing might be lost by a defeat — ^he formed a 
troop of horse, by selecting the best of the officers' 
horses and bat-horses, placing on these the bravest men 
of his army. 

The last French bulletins of the war in Russia admit 
that the loss in cavalry, during the retreat from Moscow, 
prevented intelligence being obtained of the enemy's 
movements. 

The Russians were, on the other hand, well provided with 
light horse, and to this circumstance, more than to their 
severe climate are the losses of the invading army to be 
mainly ascribed. *^The more the memorable campaign of 
1812 is studied," says Alison, *^ the more clearly it will Aiiaon. xl 
appear, that this was the real cause of the destruction of the 
French army, and that it must have proved equally fatal to 
them^ even though Moscow had not been burned, or the 
frosts of winter had never set in.'* The same want wa^ 
experienced by Napoleon in 1813, when the movements of 
the allies were so admirably screened from the French, by 
their light cavalry, that although they bivouaced within two 
leagues of the French right, on the night before the battle of ibid. 
Lutzen, their vicinity was not even suspected ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ENGAGEMENT OF CAVALEY. 

CHAP. The engagement is divided into two principal parts. 
^^' 1st. The engagement in open line or attack of 
skirmishers. 

2d. The engagement in close line, or the charge. 

The formation of skirmishers is very important. 
Firing and hitting with the carbine on horseback, are 
most essential. 

Firing, while the horse is in motion, is without effect, 
and should not be encouraged. The skirmisher should 
rather ride up to a certain distance, halt, and turn his 
horse to the right ; then seizing his carbine at the but- 
end, and bringing the sight and breech into line with 
the object, he should fire. Habit must^ bring him to a 
facility in skirmishing, so that holding his horse, taking 
aim, and firing, should be all, as it were, one movement. 

In most armies too little attention is paid to the 
formation of skirmishers, which is, nevertheless, of great 
importance. 

Instances are known, where skirmishers, in rough 
ground, have stolen upon the enemy on foot, leading 
their horses, and caused whole detachments to sur- 
render. 
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In Alsace in 181 5, the skinnishers of the Wirtemberg chIp. 



cavalry, by th^ effective fire at Nieder-Otterbach, near 
Weissenburg, caused six French squadrons to give way ; 
and a few days after, the crown prince of Wirtemberg 
took the town of Brumpt by dismounted skirmishers, 
who were opposed to infantry. 

The mode of fighting of skirmishers does not allow of 
the line being very regularly preserved. They are 
formed in two ranks. In an open country we may allow 
fifteen paces between the ranks, and the same distance 
between files. 

The skirmishers in the front rank are numbered 1, 
and those in the second rank 2. Numbers one and two 
conduct themselves as inseparable friends — as principal 
and second. 

Skirmishers should not remain long in one position ; 
they should circle to the right after firing. 

The word of command named " recall" — (Jppel,) is 
particularly intended for the skirmishers. 

Battles creates passion — ^particularfy fortunate battles. 
This passion increases according to the previous resistance. 

Unintentionally, and without perceiving it, every man 
pursues his opponent when the enemy gives way; he 
loses in this manner, the connexion with his regiment, 
and often atones for the imprudence by captivity or 
death. 

If the enemy has any where prepared an ambush, all 
those who have thus dashed on, are lost. 

The utility of skirmishers is principally to commence 
and support engagements — to cover advances and 
retreats — ^to £all upon the enemy during an attack, in 
flank and rear — ^to disperse on a march, in order to 
search the country right and left of the front of the 
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CHAP, army — to observe the enemy — pursue him — form 
^^' advanced guards — ^rear guards — ^partisan corps, &c., &c., 
services which require bravery, presence of mind, under- 
standing, cunning, activity, expertness in the use of the 
sword, and good horsemanship on the part of the men ; 
together with durability, lightness, pUability, docihty, 
and such like qualities, on the part of the horse. 

If that attention were paid to skirmishers, which might 
be done ; — ^if it were sought to bring them up with a 
truly warlike character, they would shine forth a model 
for the rest of the cavalry, and immortalize the fame of 
their arms. 

Skirmishers should be the favorite men of a regiment — 
nursed up and tutored by ambition ; and with them the 
boldest and most daring deeds might be executed. 

The charge is the principal movement of cavalry. 

In the middle ages, the cavalry, on both sides, 
approached each other to within thirty paces distance, 
and then fired with long pistols : At length one side 
wheeled about, and the other stood fast. 

Even in the first Silesian war, the Imperial cavalry were 
accustomed to trot up to within about thirty paces of the 
enemy, — ^fire off pistols, and then seize their swords. 

This tame recourse to the pistol is still exhibited by the 
modern Turkish cavalry, as the following detail of a skirmish 
near Bucharest in August last, will illustrate : — Nine squadrons 
of Turkish cavalry left Bucharest on the 16th August, 1854, 
under the orders of Sir Stephen Lakeman (Mazar Pacha) so 
distinguished as a partisan leader during the CaflSre war ;— and 
under him were colonel Symmons, major O'Reilly, lieutenant 
correspon- Gardiuo, of the Sardinian army, and captain Dymock of the 
Aug. 1864. ^Utn regiment. They made a forced march of 40 miles 
during the night of the 16th, and early on the following 
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morning reached Benzeo^ a small town S4 leagues from chap. 
Bucharest. Here they met with the Russian outposts, drove ^^' 
them in, and, in a few minutes, found themselves in firont 
of about 600 Cossacks, thrown out in skirmishing order, in 
an immense line across the plain. O'Reilly advanced with 
one squadron, and a section commanded by Gardino ; colonel 
Symmons led two squadrons in support, and sir Stephen 
Lakeman followed with a reserve of six squadrons. On 
closing up to the enemy, O'Reilly wheeled sharply off to the 
left, and on arriving at the extremity of the line, faced round, 
so as to take them in flank, intending to charge along the 
line, and sweep them off individually. However, they 
perceived his intention, and immediately the whole of their 
left wing came galloping over, at full speed, to the point of 
danger. Here they formed and halted to the number of 
three or four hundred. Major O'Reilly now called up 
Gardino with his section, and found he had 98 men, his 
supports being 1000 yards in the rear. Up to this period the 
Turkish cavalry had never charged during the whole course 
of the war, not from want of courage in the men, but from 
backwardness and inefficiency on the part of the officers. 
When a reconnoisance was made at Kalafat or elsewhere, it 
was usual to halt on coming within 500 yards of the enemy, 
and commence a harmless fire of carbines. The consequence 
was that neither men nor officers believed they would ever 
charge, and the privates always got their pistols ready, 
the moment they spied the Russian vedettes. Major O'Reilly 
now rode along his line, and found every man with his lance 
slung 9 his sabre in the scabbard y and his pistol cocked! an 
arrangement which the gallant major quickly reversed by 
making them return their pistols to the holsters and seize 
their lances. Still the Turks did not believe that their 
leader was really going to charge, and followed him steadily 
at a trot. In this manner O'Reilly advanced within twenty 
yardfi^of the enemy, who remained perfectly motionless. 
He then gave the word " charge !" the Turks plied their 
spurs,— shouted Allah ! Allah ! and dashed manfully forward. 
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CHAP. At the same moment the Cossacks received a similar order, 
IX. gave a shout, and six or sfeven charged. The rest fired 
their carbines, turned right about, and fled. It was now 
no longer a fight, but a race who should get first to the 
village. For 400 yards across thie plain, each party used 
their spurs with unsparing activity, the Cossacks firing their 
carbines over their shoulders, and the Turks straining every 
nerve to get a thrust or a cut at the fagitives. But the 
Cossack horses were fresh, while the Turks were jaded by a 
long march and long fast. At the firdt moment Gardino, a 
fiery little Piedmontese — ^who carried off an Austrian standard 
at No vara — ^rode straight in amongst the Cossacks, their lances 
tearing his clothes right and left, and in the twinkling of an. 
eye, he knocked three or four of them out of their saddles, two 
being kiUed on the spot* Both sides now entered the vilh^e 
where the Cossacks found themselves caught in a trap, for 
they became jammed together like sheep in a pen. Horses 
fell every moment, stopping all that were behind them, and the 
Turks coming close up, plied lance and sabre with unsparing 
vigour. Those who fell, were transfixed on the spot ; and a 
Turkish lieutenant snatching a lance from the hands of a 
Cossack, ran it into the back of another I 

The Turkish cavahry of the present day are evidently 

far inferior to their ancestors. The "irregular horse," 

says Mr. Layard, *' is daily degenerating litroughout 

Layard,iii the empire. The Turkish government have universally 

Neighb. of neglected a branch of their national armies, to which they 

Eussia. 278. « /» i • • • 

owed most of their great victories, and, at one time, their 
superiority over all their neighbours. The abolition of the 
spahiliks and other miKtary tenures, has of course contributed 
much to this result, and has led to the deterioration of that 
excellent breed of horses, which once distinguished the 
Ottoman Kght cavalry. No effort is now made by the 
government to keep up the race, and the scanty pay of the 
irregular troops is not sufficient to enable them to obtain 
even second rate animals. Everything has been sacrificed 
to the regular army, undoubtedly an essential element of 
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national defense; but in a fdtore war^ the Turks will^ ohap>. 
jyroba'bly, find reason to regret that they hare idtogether J^- 
sacrificed to it the antient irregular horse." 

Frederick the Great, however, ordered his cavalry to 
attack the enemy impetuously, sword in hand, which 
was generally crowned with success, so that these horse- 
men, who, in his first war, were v^ middling, acquired, 
by this mode of attack, a superiority so great, that no 
cavaby of antient or modem times has ever equalled it. 

Frederick was the creator of his cavalry y and not of his 
infantry, as has been generally supposed. He brought BoIow. 240. 
the cavalry to greater perfection than any other general. 
Before his time they never went out of a trot, and used fire 
arms more than their sabres. 

Seidlitz taught the cavalry of the king to perform 
infantry manoeuvres. The battle of Rosbach affords an 
incontestible proof of the advantage of faciKty of man- 
oeuvring and bravely, united with the greatest possible 
rapidity, in an attack of cavalry. 

The king not venturing, apparently, to engage so 
superior a force as the united French and Austrian 
armies, Retreated with every symptom of precipitation, 
and took up a position l)ehind heights, whioh ccmcealed 
the greater part of his army. About noon on the 3d 
September, 1767, the enemy advanced against the 
Prussians, and endeavoured to turn their left flank. 
The enemy's odlimin, at the head of which marched the 
cavalry, approacWi cardessly ; Seidlitz rushed suddenly 
forward with his cavalry, which had been concealed 
behind heights, and fell upon the enemy with such 
valour and rapidity, and with such success, tlmt one of 
the most brilliant victories was then gained, and the 
name of Bosbach became proverbial. 
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CHAP. The Prussians were certainly indebted for the victory at 
i^« Bosbach to their gallant cavalry, and the able general -who 
commanded it. The vigilance and decision of Seidlitz were 
admirable. When he had reached the bottom of the Janus 
Tempemoflf. hiU, he perceived the enemy's cavalry, in column, between 
Reichertswerben and Lundstadt, and that he had already 
gained their flank. "Without a moment's hesitation or delay 
he formed his troopers in two lines, and advanced, although 
the infantry had not yet come up. The enemy on discover- 
ing the Prussian cavalry, endeavoured to deploy, but before 
this could be accomplished, Seidlitz charged the columns in 
front and flank, and completely routed them. No battle 
during the war caused such a sensation as that of Bosbach, 
Friends and foes laughed at the generals of the combined 
armies ; and the Prince of Soubise was particularly an object 
of derision, as he had promised the king of France to send 
him Frederick as a prisoner. 

There axe four modes of attack : — 

1. The charge in a straight line. 

2. The charge in an oblique line. 

3. The charge in echelon. 

4. The charge in column. 

The charge in line is peculiarly the mode of attack 
against cavalry : that in echelon and column against 
infantry. 

The charge in a line parallel to the enemy's front, 
is always the safest with cavalry, animated with a good 
spirit, and vigorous mind. Cavalry can then exercise 
its whole force — impetuosity — unshackled by art. 

The charge in an oblique line is particularly applicable 
when our line is smaller than that of the enemy, whose 
flank may be thus turned ; but an oblique line, which is 
not formed en echelon, requires great exertion to support 
it, and a separation is easily caused. 
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The charge en echelon possesses the important advan- chaf. 
tage of always keeping one part of the line in safety : the ^^' 
enemy can be thus harassed, while our own strength is 
preserved. This mode of attack, also, employed against 
infantry, disturbs the soldier by the frequency of the 
charge, and induces him to expend his ammunition. 

The celebrated charge of Vivian's brigade at Waterloo, 
although intended to have been in linCy became virtually a 
charge €n ichehn of squadrons, in consequence of the too 
rapid pace of the head of the colimm. See Sibome 359 ; 
also at the combat of Garcia Hernandez, see ante. p. 75. 

The charge in column is to be employed against 
infantry formed in masses. 

The charge in column, although sometimes, as at Moodkee, 
(1845) productive of brilliant results, is scarcely applicable 
to cavalry at all; and the most successful charges, even 
against infantry, have always been made in line. In what- 
ever manner the charge be executed, whether in line or 
echelon, — ^two ranks, or ** rank entire," — too much attention 
cannot be paid to rendering that movement perfect. Much of 
the time that is now spent in changing front, throwing back 
flanks, and other manoeuvres, would be better applied to 
making regiments advance steadily in Kne. The advance of 
a regiment of cavalry in a line perpendicular to its front, 
with correct intervals, dressing, distance, and suflicient 
velocity, has ever been justly considered the most difficult 
movement it can be called upon to perform ; it is also the 
least practiced, and hence a perfect charge is so seldom seen. Revcnea on 
'' This manoeuvre," says Marshal Saxe, " is to be performed %\tlS! 
with the utmost celerity ; cavalry must, therefore, be fami- 
liarized to it by constant exercise ; but it is above all things 
necessary that they should practice galloping large distances. 
A squadron that cannot charge 2,000 paces at ftdl speed, 
without breaking, is unfit for service (?) It is the ftindamental 
point, for after they have once been brought to that degree 
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CHAP, of perfection, they will be capable of any thing, and every 
i^- other part of their duty will appear easy to them." Count 
Turpin gives an instance of the extraordinary degree of 
g^^jj^j" perfection to which the Prussian cavalry had arrived in per- 
iii. 819!" forming this moment :— " J'ii vu^'' he relates^ *' en 1750, & 
Velau, en Prusse, cinquante escadrons, dont trente de 
dragons, et vingt de hussards, en bataille sur ime seule 
Ugne, et sans aucune intervaUe ; au premier commandement, 
cette ligne se met en mouvement au pas, ensuite au trot, de 
lA au galop et a toutes jambes, sans aucun flottenient ; et au 
second commandement pour faire alte^i cette ligne s'arrSta 
sans, que la Ute d^un cAeval pasaa F autre /" Such precision 
seems scarcely credible, and is certainly incompatible with 
the long charging distance insisted on by marshal Saxe. The 
system of instruction laid down by lord de Eos in his little work 
Lordde ou the drill of the squadron, is, perhaps, the best that could 
itnictioiiB for be adopted to ensure a regular and effective charge. This 
Biiu. practical and enlightened officer proposes that recnuts should 

be first taught to make the advance in line individtMlly / he 
places markers at certain distances to denote the change of 
pace, and the recruit puts his horse into the trot, canter, 
gallop, &c., as he arrives successively at these markers^ Each 
man thus goes through, singly, and io turn, the whole 
operation of attack, after which the same movements are 
performed by files, threes, divisions, and half-squadrons ; and 
lastly, the whole squadron advances to the charge. No 
better mode could be devised for ensuring the co-operation 
of every individual recruit ; the errors in riding, dressing, 
distance, &c., are at once detected, and the faults usually 
committed by careless riders in the charge, are thus 
exposed. 

The emperor Leo was of opinion that our formation 
should correspond with that of the enemy, whether deep 
or extended, but in general, the formations of a good 
military nation are extended, while those of a bad 
one are deep. 
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The diminution of depth in the fonnation of axmies was ghap. 
the natural consequence of the invention of gunpowder^ and i^* 
the destructive effects of cannon fire. Amongst antient ' 
nations^ battles were generally decided b j bodily strength ; 
and there being then no concentric fire to apprehend^ as in 
the present day^ armies could assume with safety^ that deep 
formation which overwhelmed the enemy with its tremendous 
impetus and weight. When Gustavus Adolphus departed 
from the dense formation^ and drew up his men six deep^ it 
was considered an innovation which nothing but his success 
could justify : Tilly and Wallenstein^ his opponents^ 
formed their infantry in solid masses^ thirty deep. '^ At 
present," as Bulow says, *^ the whole affair is over when one 
army has turned the flank of the other." Deep formations 
are not, however, even now, so inappropriate as may be 
imagined — at least for infantry ; and absurd as the column 
of Folard may appear, it must be admitted that it was by 
the employment of analogous masses that Napoleon was ^o 
often successful. In the order of battle laid down by 
Jomini, as that possessing at the same time, the greatest 
degree of mobility and solidity, the corps destined for Tnit^des 
the attack is composed of two Hues of battalions, each ^^ttons 
battalion being formed in column of grand divisions. ^' La m. S57. * 
troupe d'attaque, aussi bien que la reserve ne sauraient £tre 
mieux dispos^ qu' en colonnea d'attaque pax le centre; 
car la r^rve, devant 6tre pr6te & tomber sur I'ennemi au 
moment d^cisif, doit le faire avec force et vivacit^, c^est d 
dire, en cdannes** The duke of Wellington almost in* 
variably attacked with deployed lines, but these were 
sometimes of deep formation. The body of British guards 
which routed the columns of the Imperial guard at Waterloo, 
was formed four deep ; and the final attack of the British 
infantry on that day was also in a line of the same depth. 

Infantry will never await the attack of cavalry in 
extended lines, but will either form in column or square. 

A remarkable exception to this rule occurred at the 
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CHAP, battle of Balaklava, in the Crimea, October, 25, 1854, where 
IX. the 93rd highlanders, luider colonel Ainslie and Sir Colin 
""" Campbell, received and repulsed two regiments of Russian 

hussars in line, and that in their ordinary formation of two 
deep, " I did not think it worth while," says Sir Colin 
Campbell *^ to form them eyen four deep," and how were 
dent^Times thcsc formidable horsemen receired ? *^ The Russians draw 
breath for a moment, and then in one grand line dash at 
the highlanders. The ground flies beneath their horses 
feet; — gathering speed at every stride they dash on towards 
that thin red streak capped with a line of steel. As the 
Russians come within 600 yards, down goes that line of steel 
in front, and out rings a rolling volley of Mini^ musquetry. 
The distance is too great — the Russians are not checked, but 
still sweep onwards with the whole force of horse and man, 
through the smoke, here and there knocked over by the shot 
of the batteries above. With breathless suspense every one 
awaits the bursting of the wave upon the line of Gaelic 
rock ; but ere they come within 150 yards, another deadly 
volley flashes from the levelled rifle, and carries death and 
terror into the Russian squadrons. They wheel about — 
open files right and left, and fly back faster than they came." 
The deadly efficacy of the cylindro-conoidal-shot was here 
again strikingly exhibited. Another instance of infantry 
in line repulsing a charge of cavalry occurred in the Penin- 
sula, when the Chasseurs Britianniques under lieutenant 
Sketches of ^olouel (uow general sir William) Eustace, received the 
S? 885"^^ charge in that formation. When the French horsemen had 
arrived within fifty yards of the bayonets, the chasseurs 
poured in a murderous volley, which swept their opponents 
ranks, and those left in their saddles, sought safety in flight. 

When cavalry has occasion to attack infantry, formed 
in masses, it should be placed in open colittnn of 
squadrons, with double intervals, and attack progres- 
sively. The leading squadron receives the whole and 
first fire. If it remains steady, and penetrates the line, 
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the second and third follow quickly after, in order to chap. 
perfect the defeat! Should, on the other hand, the ^^' 
squadron give way, which commences the attack, as is 
generally to be expected, it must retire from both flanks, 
in order to leave the front of the second squadron clear : 
it should, however, re-form in rear of the column. 

The second squadron should execute its charge with such 
rapidity, that the infantry cannot have sufficient time to 
re-load. 

It may be presumed that infantry which believes the 
cavalry to be retiring from its fire, will be shaken when, 
while re-loading, it suddenly sees a new line of cavalry 
advancing through the smoke. 

If it be intended to attack artillery, the attack should be 
first made against those troops which serve to cover the guns. 

Guns that are separately posted must be attacked in 
open hues : — Skirmishers advance in a curve, the extre- 
mities of which move forward. They fire little, but 
advance, apparently without any design, until arrived 
under the fire of the guns, when they charge the battery 
with the rapidity of lightning, — cut down the artillery 
men, and make the drivers bring the guns to our side. 

At the battle of Strasburg, 28th June, 1815, five 
guns were taken in this manner, by the skirmishers 
of the Wirtemberg cavalry. 

Artillery is not nearly so formidable as is generally 
believed, and does not deserve the respect which troops 
often shew for it. 

Napoleon and his enthusiastic admirer Jomini, who has 
founded his principles of tactics on the ex-emperor's 
successes^ are at issue on this point. " Une longue expe- jomim, a. 
rience," says the former " a prouv^ que le feu de Partillerie 
est beaucoup moins meurtrier dans un bataiUe qu' on ne le 
pense communement ; les cannonnades sont des complimens 

Q 
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auxquels on r^pond sans peine,'* &c.* Napoleon, on the 
other hand, supports the character of the artillery with all the 
zeal of an old member of the corps. '^ As to pretending to 
rush upon the guns, and carry them with the bayonet, 
or pick off the gunners by musquetry, these are chimerical 
ideas. — In a general way, there is no infantry, however 
intrepid, that can, without artillery, march, with impunity, 
500 or 600 toises, against 16 well-placed pieces of cannon, 
served by good gunners. — We know not a single instance in 
which 20 pieces of cannon, judiciously placed, and in 
battery, were ever carried by the bayonet." 

Napolecwa's assertion, it will be observed, applies exclu- 
sively to the bat/onet, which has not, perhaps, been so 
conspicuous in the capture of guns as the sabre or the lance. 
Assaye,Maharajpore and the Alma, however, furnish instances 
among many, of batteries taken exclusively by the bayonet, 
while Borodino, Eskmiihl, Waterloo, Moodkee, Fero2eshah, 
Aliwal, &c., shew the more numerous successes of camhy 
over artillery. At Assaye, the Scindiahn artiUery-men were 
bayonetted at their guns, the gallant assailants lying in files 
upon the ground, as they stood in their ranks ; 97 pieces of 
cannon, and almost all the ammunition and stores of the 
enemy fell into the hands of the British ; 2,000 Mahrattas 
were killed, and 6000 wounded, but with a loss to the 
British of more than a third of their whole force. " Never/* 
says Southey, " was victory gained under so mmj disadvan- 
tages. Superior arms and discipline have often prevailed 
against as great a numerical difference, but it would be 
describing the least part of this day's glory, to say that the 
number of the enemy was five to one ; they had disciplined 
troops in the field, under European officers, who more than 
doubled the British force ; they had 100 pieces of cannon, 
which were served with fearful skill, and which the British, 
without the aid of artillery, ttcfice wan with the bayonet.^^ 

At Inkermann the '* Connaught Eangers" took nine guns 
with the same incomparable weapon. 

* Jomini qualifies these observations in the third edition of his work by adnuttiDg 
that cannoimades hare become "pltu Metaes,'* 
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At Moodkee and Ferozeshah^ as subsequently at Aliwal^ chap. 
the triumph over artillery was obtained by cavalry. The ^^• 
brilliant conduct of the 3d dragoons on the two former 
occasions, has been related to the writer by an eye-witness, 
and the following is perhaps, the only correct statement that 
has yet appeared in print of the remarkable cavalry charges 
which then took place : — 

At mid^day, on the 10th December, 1846, the troops at Namtire of 
Umballah, under the command of lord Gough, received ^^mss. 

J 1 -I/... T.ii.i LordGougli'a 

orders to march to the frontier, m accordance with which despatch. 
the 3d light dragoons numbering 518 sabres, broke up from 
their cantonments at seven a.m. on the following morning, 
and proceeding along the Loodiana road, diverged to the 
left at Kunha-ke-Serai, taking the direction of Moodkee. 
Lieutenant-colonel White having been appointed to the 
command of the 1st brigade of cavalry, the command of the 
regiment devolved upon major Balders,* who was thus 
placed in the position so eagerly desired by a zealous 
cavalry officer — ^that of commanding a fine regiment in the 
important operations of actual war. The distance from 
Umballah to the fort and village of Moodkee is 151 miles, 
which, was accomplished by forced marches f on the 18th, 
when tbe regiment proceeded to take up the ground which 
had been marked out for it on the right of the village ; but 
scarce had the horses been cleaned and fed, when about 
three p.m.^ it was notified that the Sikhs were advancing 
in force. 

* Now Colonel and C.B. 

1846. Miles, 

t December 11. Pombu river 32 

12. Petarsee 18 

13. Kunba-ke-Serai 20 

„ 14. laru 10 

15. Latalla 26 

16. Wadnee 30 

17. PataUa U 

18. Moodkee 21 

Total 151 
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CHAP. The Ist squadron^ under captain Hale wa^ immediately 
^^» mounted and accompanied the commander-in-chief to the 
front. The remainder of the regiment followed^ and haying 
m™^i?t^ adranced about two miles, was halted in close column 
iSSGo^h'i opposite to a thick jungle, which covered the enemy's 
^ ' position. The Sikh artillery, numbering 40 guns, imme- 
diately opened upon the British dragoons. The first shot 
fell short, but quickly obtaining an accurate range, they 
sent the second right through the column, breaking a horse's 
leg. A staff officer now came up with the statement that fihe 
enemy were moving in force in the direction of the British 
camp, and the 3d dragoons were ordered to take ground to 
the right in open column of half-squadrons. Trotting on for 
about half a mile, the regiment came suddenly upon large 
masses of the enemy's cavalry and infantry, estimated at 
16,000 of each arm, which were immediately attacked by 
the leading half-squadrons headed by brigadier White, and 
the regiment was ordered to form line to the front. But the 
ground was studded with clumps of jungle trees, rendering 
any connected movement impracticable, and notwithstanding 
the strenuous exertions of major Balder s, a deployment 
could not be effected; yet pouring through and around 
the clumps, wherever openings presented themselves, the 
impetuous troopers struck terror into the opposing horse, 
which fled with precipitation, pursued by their, brave assai- 
lants. One part of the regiment now followed up the attack 
on the Sikh cavalry, while the other charged the infantry. 
Captain Tritton, cutting down a standard bearer, wrested the 
banner from his grasp, and bore it off in triumph. The Sikh, 
infantry sheltering themselves behind the clumps of jungle, 
poured a destructive fire upon the British horsemen, and a 
series of hand to hand encounters ensued, terminating in the 
total route of the enemy, who were followed up by their assai- 
lants until darkness put an end to the pursuit. At one moment 
several of the enemy's guns were in the possession of the 
British cavalry, and cornet "Worley was killed in this daring 
attack on the artillery ; but having no means of either spiking 
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the guns or carrying them off, the captors were unable to chap. 
reap the fruits of their achievement.* About six p.m. the ^^- 
regiment was re-formed in rear of the right of the infantry, 
and returned to the camp about nine o'clock — remaining ^^^^u 
saddled during the whole of the night. LSSciulb's 

The loss of the 3d light dragoons in this brilliant action was ^^ 
three officers (captain Herries, lieutenant Newton^ and cornet 
Worley), and 68 men killed ; lieutenants Swinton, Cureton, 
and Fisher, and 32 men wounded. 

On the 21st the army resumed its march, leaving all the 
tents standing, and having effected a junction with the force 
from Ferozapore, proceeded to attack the enemy's entrenched 
camp at Ferozeshah. This was a parallelogram of about a 
mile in length, and half a mile in breadth, including within 
its area the strong village of Ferozeshah, and armed with 
100 guns, more than 40 of which were of battering calibre. 
The action commenced about 3. 30' p.m. The 3d light 
dragoons, now reduced to 428 sabres, were in line, in rear of 
the infantiy, which advanced to the attack in echelon of 
regiments from the right, followed by the dragoons, and 
exposed to a heavy fire of artillery. About 4 p.m., the • 
infantry having made no impression on the enemy, and a 
murderous fire having been kept up continuously from the 
Sikh guns, major Balders received an order to charge the 
batteries in his front. At this point the greatest resistance 
was presented : the leading British infantry had been directed 
to lie flat upon the ground, and masses of fire and smoke 
indicated the deadly encounter for which the cavalry were 
now destined ; but mindful of Moodkee, the undaunted 
squadrons, having taken ground to the right, to clear the 
infantry in their front, advanced to the charge, in line, with 
all the regularity of a field day movement, and dashing 
onward with tremendous shouts — ^White and Balders boldly 
leading the way — the batteries were in a moment cleared 
and every gun was silenced! But the exploit did not end 

* The guns were removed by the Commissariat on the following day, having been 
left on the field by the enemy. 
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CHAP, here : although three officers and 53 men had been killed^ and 
^- brigadier White, major Balders, with five other officers and 
67 men were wounded^ some squadrons charged completely- 
through the enemy's camp, and rallying in front of the 16th 
native grenadiers, rode back in triumph — a brilliant sunset 
illuminating their return from the glorious scene of encounter.* 
Lord Gough describes this action as '' one of the most 
Lord Gougii's memorable in the page of Indian history,'' and the results 
of the two engagements were the di&lodgment from the left 
bank of the Sutlej, of 60,000 Sikhs, supported by 150 pieces 
of cannon, 91 of which remained in possession of the British. 

Artillery can only be successfully applied against 
stationary bodies, for moving ones are difficult to hit. 

Six-pounders take eflfect at from five to nine hundred 
paces. Cavalry in trot, moves six hundred paces in two 
minutes ; how uncertain, therefore, must these lines of fire 
become, in consequence of the continual motion ! A quick 
charging line of cavalry will suffer little from cannon fire. 
^ " Vous m'avez donne un tres beau spectacle,'* said 

Napoleon at the battle of Eckmuhl, to the Bavarian 
general, who had taken a battery of thirty guns with his 
brigade of cavalry. 

Cavalry should never begin a charge with half inten- 
tion, as if to try first whether the enemy will stand ; — 
that must be settled beforehand : to peld in open action 
never dishonours, but to advance with apparent bravery, 
and then to retire, faint hearted, when the enemy shews 
resolution, dishonours and disgraces for ever. 

* Officers killed at Ferozeshah— lieutenants Codd, EUis, and Knight-Brace. 

Wounded — ^brigadier White, major Balders, and lieutenants Morgan, Archer-Burton, 

White^ Rothwell, and Orme. 

Officers. Men. 

Total killed and wounded at Moodkee 6 90 

Do. do. atFerozeshah 10 120 

Total 16 210 
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If a charge ptove successful, no time for recdlection cukv. 
should be given to the enemy. " Nothing is done so "' 
long as anything remains to be done/* said Frederick.* 
The impression which a successful charge of cavahy 
makes on the enemy, must be quickly supported, in 
order to give a decisive turn to the battle. 

If cavalry could observe the impression which its 
imposing appearance created on the enemy, and knew 
how to take advantage of it, at the right time, the 
instances of that arm determining battles would be 
more numerous. 

It is the talent of conducting which here determines ; 
for often enough regiments burn with the desire of 
attacking the enemy, but leaders destitute of military 
character, are at their head, and lose the valuable — 
the irrevocable moment — ^with empty considerations of 
pro and cm. 

The prince of Gonde, at the age of twenty-two, beat 
the Spaniards at Bocroi, i9th of May, 1643, by the 
impetuosity with which he led the attack, at the head of 
his cavalry. 

He commenced the battle, so that a corps of musque- 
teers which was placed in ambuscade on his right flank, 
by don Francisco de Melos, the Spanish general, was cut 
down ; upon which he attacked the cavalry of the left 
wing of the enemy, drove it upon the second line, and 
cut both to pieces. 

While the prince sent a part of his victorious cavalry 
in pursuit of the flying enemy, and after he had collected 

* This was on axiom long before the time of Frederick. " Nil actum reputans, 
si qnid supcrcsset agendum."— Lucan. 

" He reckoned not the past whilst aught remained. 
Great to be done, or mighty to be gained,"— Rowk, 
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CHAP, the squadrons of the second Ime, and wheeled them 
^^' to the left, he attacked the enemy's infantry in its 
uncovered left flank. Several battalions had been 
abeady ridden down, when he heard that his left wing 
had been unfortunate, and was retiring in disorder ; with 
the rapidity of lightning he led his cavalry there, and in the 
niost favourable moment, attacked the Spanish cavalry of 
the right wing, which had been thrown into disorder by 
a successful charge, liberated the prisoners, and put all 
to flight who escaped the sword. The Spanish infantry, 
deserted by their cavalry, formed into . a deep colunm 
and retired. Several attacks of the French Cavalry were 
received with the whole camp artillery and small arms, 
and beaten off. Finally, however, this old steady 
infantry jdelded to the repeated attacks of the prince's 
cavalry, and twenty thousand men of the best infantry of 
that day, which, under Charles V., and PhiUp II., had 
made Europe tremble, was almost entirely destroyed by 
a body of cavalry exasperated by the heavy losses which 
it had sustained. 

The circumstances which exasperated the French are thus 

related in the *^ Histoire de Condi :" The Spaniards being 

Histpirede surroundcd, several oiEcers, convinced that there was no 

Cond^. 1. 145. . 

longer any nope of escaping, quitted their ranks, and ex- 
pressed, by signs, their readiness to surrender. No sooner 
was the duke d' Enghien aware of their intention than he 
galloped towards them. Erroneously supposing that he was 
about to renew the attack, the Spaniards fired, but fortu- 
nately he escaped unhurt; but this mistake, which they 
naturally attributed to premeditated treachery, so exaspe- 
rated the French, that they spontaneously rushed upon the 
enemy, and slaughtered numbers before it was possible to 
restrain them. The loss must have been excessive, for a 
Spanish officer is stated to have said in reply to the enquiry 
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of a Frenchman as to the number of their infantry before chap. 
the battle^ *^You have only to reckon the slain and the ix. 
prisoners." 

The rapidity of cavalry often changes the fortune of a 
battle, if the commander of any of the divisions of troops 
that have not yet been engaged, preserves his presence of 
mind. At such moments everything depends upon 
falling a tempo on the enemy, while pursuing our 
squadrons in the intoxication of success. 

These moments cannot be pointed out — ^they must be 
felt. A single squadron may, at critical moments, per- 
form miracles. 

At the battle of MedeUin, on the. Guadiana, which 
marshal Victor gained over the Spanish general Cuesta 
in 1809, the French were already retiring on all sides, 
when a captain, at the head of a squadron of hussars, 
attacked six Spanish squadrons, which were advancing 
rapidly in pursuit, and overthrew them; and general 
Lasalle, who commanded the cavalry of marshal Victor, 
took such advantage of this circumstance, that the most 
complete victory was gained by the French. 

This was a remarkable instance of unaccountable panic on 
the part of troops, up to that moment triumphant. Cuesta Alison, ix. 
had taken post at Medellin with 20,000 infantry, 4,000 ^' ^* 
cavalry, and 20 gims, drawn up in the form of a half 
moon, in a line about a league in breadth, a little to the 
south of the Guadiana. Victor advanced to the attack with 
15,000 foot, and 8,000 horse. The right wing of the 
Spaniards made a brave resistance, and for two hours not 
only held the enemy in check, but sensibly gained ground. 
Encouraged by these appearances, Cuesta advanced his 
centre, which, also repulsed the enemy, and considering the 
victory secure, he ordered the cavalry to charge. But 
no sooner had they come into fire, than the whole body 
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CHAP, of hdirsemen, instead of charging, whefeled aboutj and fled, 
IX. trampling their own victorious infantry under foot, and 
spreading disorder throughout the rear. The consequences 
were fatal. A great part of the troops, being new levies, 
took to flight. Still, however, the centre stood firm, and by 
a point blank discharge, repelled the first efforts of the 
French dragoons; but Victor, bringing up cannon, made 
such gaps in their ranks by volleys of grape, that the 
horsetnen broke through, and the whole Spanish army fled, 
and were pursued with great jslaughter^-ihe total loss in 
kill^di wounded, and prisoners being little short of 10,000 
men, besides their whole artillery, while that of the French 
did not exceed one thousand. The most extraordinary 
feature in this reverse was, that the cavalry regiments, 
southey. which thus disgraccd themselves, had displayed both skill 
and courage during the retreat from the Tagus, and had 
been much distinguished in the affair hear Miajadas. 

Colonel Jones gives a somewhat different account of the 
Jones's war Spanish cavalry iii this uiifortunate action, statitig that, in 
TiVT"' the first instance, they distinguished thenteelves by boldness 
in the pursuit; but when th6 French, having arrived at 
a favorable point, faced about, the Spanish horsemen turned, 
and galloping past the infantry, infected them with a 
similar panic — one of the many illustrations of the value 
of a " bold front.*' 

When St. Louis saw hig brother, the earl of AnjoUj in 
danger, at the battle of Massara, which began to wear an 
unfavourable appearance for him, he placed himself at the 
head of a squadron, rushed upon the TuJks — dvi^rthrew 
all that were opposed to him — ^rescued his brother from 
the surrounding enemy — ^instilled new courage into his 
troops by this act of heroism, and restored the battle. 

The valorous Henry IV. attacked the cavalry of the 
enemy at Contras, with two squadrons, before which 
thirty noblemen volunteers, armed with lances, had placed 
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themselves as a vanguard — overthrew his adversary, imd chap. 
afterwards, in order to derive advantage from the impres- ^^' 
sion which this heroism had made upon the enemy, 
attacked the infantry with success. 

There is an essential advantage — an endless strength 
in the attack. " In the soul of man," says Ceesar, when 
he blames Pompey for having waited for him at the 
battle of Pharsalia, "exists a certain natural fire and 
impetuosity which kindles and increases by motion : of 
this the general must avail himself.'* 

Caesar was so convinced of the advantage of attack, 
that he boldly left his entrenchments, and as soon as he 
was pressed, passed from the defensive to the attack, 
which always had a favourable result. 

The most renowned generals of all ages have acted on 
the same principles. Frederick expresses himself clearly 
on this subject, in his instructions to the generals of his 
iEomy. " I allow,'' he says, '* 'tis true, that the Prussian 
troops as well as others, should occupy advantageous 
positions, in order to benefit by the artillery ; but they 
must quickly leave these positions, and advance boldly 
towards the enemy, as soon as he really attacks ; thus, 
instead of attacking, the enemy is himself attacked, and 
his entire project defeated. The strength of our troops 
consists in the attack, and we should act unwisely not to 
employ this circumstance to our advantage." 

History shews us that battles are much more frequently 
gained by the party attacking than by those attacked. 

The advantages of being the first to attack are well expressed 
by Jomini. After laying down as an axiom that the fimda- jomuu. m. 
mental principle of all military combinations consists in 
making a combined efibrt, with the greatest force, upon the 
decisive point, he states that the first means of applying 
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CHAP, this maxim is to commence the attack. '* Le general,*' says 
^^- this author, " qui r^ussit k mettre cet avantage de son c6t6, 
est maitre d'employer ses forces ou il juge convenable de les 
porter ; celui, au contralre, qui attend Pennemi ne pent etre 
maitre d'aucune combinaison, puisqu il subordonne ses 
mouvemens k ceux de son adversaire, et qu' il n'est plus d, 
terns d'arrftter ceux-ei, lors qu' ils sont en pleine execution. 
Le general qui prend Pinitiative salt ce qu' il va faire ; il 
cache sa marche, surprend et accable nne extr^mitS — ^nne 
partie faible. Celui qui attend est battu sxir une de ses 
parties, avant mfeme qxii' il soit inform^ de I'attaque." 

By the attack, strength is elevated to power. Fortune 
smiles upon and favours the bold and courageous, and 
even when one is weaker than the enemy, the weakness 
is best concealed by bravery and confidence. 

The advantages of the attack consist : 1st. In choosing 
the point and time of attack. 2d. In being able to form 
the column of attack, so as to ensure success ; or, 3d. To 
diminish the disadvantages of failure. The advantages 
of the party attacked consist : 1st. In choosing favourable 
positions. 2d. Strengthening those positions by art. 
3d. In being able to draw the enemy into ambuscades. 

The two first will not bear criticism. 

A position is seldom found which nature and art 
render unassailable. 

The famous Weissenburg lines were quickly and 
easily stormed. The entrenchments at Essling on the 
Danube, in 1809, were surrounded. The entrenchments 
at Borodino on the Moskwa, were taken and maintained. 
The famous Mont-martre has lost its importance. 

And it may be added that the more modern Russian lines 
on the Alma, September 20, 1854, armed with field guns of 
unusually large calibre (24 and 32 pounders) proved no 
impediment to the impetuosity of British infantty, unaided 
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by cavalry, and having no artillery to compare, in weight of chap. 
metal, power, and mobility, with that of the enemy. ^^* 

Gustavus Adolphus found two positions ; Wallenstein, 
Frederick, and Wellington, only one each, in which they 
could either not be attacked at all, or attacked without 
success, as for example, Wallienstein by Gustavus 
Adolphus at Nuremberg. 

'^ JJines and entrenchments," says marshal Saxe, '^ are works 
to which I am altogether averse, from a persuasion that the 
only good lines are those which nature has made ; and that Beveries. i 
the best retrenchments are, in other words, the best disposi- ^^^' 
tions, and the best disciplined troops." The battle of 
Malplaquet shewed the inefficiency of entrenchments even 
when well defended. The French were here secured by 
three successive lines; and so hazardous an operation was 
the attack considered by the Dutch deputies^ that the allied 
generals found much difficulty in overcoming their objections 
to a battle being risked. The resistance of the French 
troops, on this occasion, was the most determined that can be 
conceived. At one time both parties were obliged to give 
way, and retire under cover of their respective cavalry; 
but the allies at length prevailed, and obtained possession 
of the enemy's camp. 

The third advantage of the attacked, namely, that of 
drawing the enemy into an ambuscade, is very uncertain. 

Although Hannibal succeeded on a few occasions, in 
decoying his enemies into an ambuscade; Sempronius 
on the Trebia, and Flaminius on the lake of Trasimenus, 
it was merely because those generals were destitute of 
military talent and experience. Such a feint can only 
succeed when we are assured of the indiscretion and 
incapacity of our adversary. 

A general of ability is not to be enticed into an 
ambuscade; and should he fall into an embarrassing 
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CHAP, situation, his fertile genius furnishes him with the means' 
^^' of extricating himself. Hannibal escaped the stratagem of 
Fabius, in the defile of GasiUnum, by counter stratagem : 
nothing remained for him but to return the way which 
he had come, and which Fabius had blocked up ; the 
guide who had led him through this valley, instead of 
Casinimi in Campania^ he caused to be nailed on a cross. 

The infliction of death on the unfortunate guide was most 
Tit.Liv.iib. unwarrantable; for, according to Liyy, the true cause of 
Hannibal being directed wrong, was his not pronouncing 
properly the name of the place to which be wished the guide 
should conduct him. This occasioned him to be led across 
the countries of AUifa, Callatia, and Cales ; and finally, the 
Carthaginian general found himself, to his astonishment, in the 
plains of Stella, where he soon discovered bis error. 

'^ Sed Punicum abborrens os, ab Latinorum nominum pro- 
latione, pro Casino Casilinum dux ut acciperet, fecit ; aversus- 
que ab sue itinere, per Allifanum, Calatinumque, et Calenum 
agrum, in campum Stellatem descendit.^ 

During the night he had two thousand oxen driven to 
the top of a naountain ; between their horns bundles of 
dry wood were placed smeared with tar and ignited; 
while the Romans, as Hannibal expected, hurried to this 
point, where they thought to find thei whole Carthaginian 
army in march, and deserted the post which defended 
the entrance to the valley, Ilannibal reached it imdis* 
turbed, and got through in safety. 

In 1760, Frederick was shut up in his camp at 
Liegnitz by four corps of the enemy, who intended 
to attack him on the 15th of August. In the night 
of the 14th he left his camp ; surprised general Laudon, 
whom he defeated, and opened for bis army the road 
to Breslau. 
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The situation of Frederick wa^ here very critical : Daun^ chap, 
Laudon^ and Lascy lined the right bank of the Katsbach and J^* 
intercepted his cammnnications with Breslau and Schweid- 
nitz. He at first manoeuvred to open them with the Utter 
place^ but failing in that» attempted to open them with Hist. Misc. 
Landshut, in which he was also unsuccessftil. The king's 
army was without bread, and surrounded by forces three 
times their number ; and in fact, when Frederick marched 
from Liegnitz, on the night of the 14th, it was more ibr the 
purpose of collecting provisions, and supporting himself on 
the fortress of Glogau, than to attack the Austrians. Napoleon Sapoiefm to 
finds great fault with Frederick's manoeuvres about Liegnitz : thoion. 
" He had no base," says the Emperor, " no point d^appui y 
he was surrounded by forces of thrice his numbers : chance 
alone saved him ; he was indebted to fortune alone, for his 
victory over Laudon, which extricated him from the perilous 
position in which he had placed himself; and in .this instance 
was much more fortunate thim prudent." 

Marshal Luxembourg being lulled into security by false 
intelligence, was surprised at Steinkirch by the prince 
of Orange ; but, although his right wing had given way, 
his personal qualities, and the capability of manoeuvring 
which his fooops possessed, procured him the victory. 

The surprise at Hochkirch also shews the eflFect of the 
personal qualities of the general, and the moral force of 
the troops. 

'^ Zieten saved Frederick and his army at Hochkirch. The 
king had rdied upon the information pf an Austrian offioer, 
with whom he was in league ; but this traitor, having be&a 
discovered by Daun, was made, under the pain of death, to 
Airnish Frederick with false intelligence. He accordingly 
wrote to say that the Austrian army would remain inactive Thiebanit. 
for at least a week. Frederick was, therefore, completely S^'fcd^ 
lolled into security ; and jalthough a deserter informed him ^^ ^^^* 
that the Austrians were marching to the attack, yet he 
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CHAP, depended so much upon the first intelligence^ that he went 
^^' confidently to bed, and recommended all his generals to 
follow the example. Zieten, however, was not so easily 
satisfied : '* Do you intend going to bed," said he to the 
other generals? "We were thinking of doing so," they 
replied ; '* the king seems certain that we have no danger to 
apprehend/* " Well," said Zieten, " for my part, I shall 
instantly order all the horses of my regiment to be saddled, 
and all the men to hold themselves in readiness." This 
resolve influenced two of the other generals to imitate his 
conduct, and these three regiments saved the king and 
his army. 

The actions at Krasnoi and the Beresina, November 
1812, had trifling results. 

The battle of £rasnoi, can scarcely be considered an action 

Aiiaon. xi. with trifling results (geringe erfolge). The corps of Davoust 

^^2, iM. ^^g almost totally destroyed ; the Russians took about 6,000 

prisoners, 45 pieces of cannon, S standards, and an immense 

quantity of baggage, including the baton of marshal Davoust, 

and part of the archives of Napoleon ; and the general results 

of the battles on the 16th, 17th, and 18th, besides 112 pieces 

of cannon abandoned near Smolensko, were the capture 

of 26,000 prisoners, 300. officers, and 116 pieces of cannon 

taken on the field, and 10,000. killed or drowned, with 

Ibid. the loss to the Bussians of only 2,000 men. The grand 

176,176. army became thus reduced to 10,000 combatants, and 

20,000 stragglers. 

With regard to the passage of the Beresina, 28th Nov., 
1812, it simply completed the ruin of the French army : 25 
pieces of cannon, 16,000 prisoners, and above 12,000 dead 
were the result of this dreadful operation ; the grand army 
no longer preserved the appearance of military order, but a 
confused mass of 45,000 men marched in detached groups 
along the road to Wilna. On the 30th, the frost set in with 
increased severity; the general disorder now reached its 
height; the artillery was gradually abandoned ; the cAvalry 
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melted away'; and marshal Ney coidd^ with difficulty^ collect chapi 
3^000 men on foot^ to form a rear guard, and protect the i^- 
helpless multitude from the attacks of the Cossacks. 

Vandamme was a victim to his indiscretion at Culm. 

The indiscretion at Culm was altogether on the side of 
Napoleon, who had charged Vandamme with the perilous Aiison. xii. 
mission of cutting off, or stopping the retreat of, an army of * ^^' 
J.00,000 ;men, with the small force of 30,000. The support 
of the young guard, 28,000 strong, which were stationed at 
Firna within a few hours march, had been promised by the 
Emperor, and Vandamme naturally concluded that he would 
not be left unsupported in the perilous duty which had been 
allotted to him. But no.re-inforcements arrived; the young 
guard were kept inactive at Pirna, and the fatal result to 
Napoleon of the two days' contest at Culm — August 29th and 
30th, 1813-^wa8 not less than the loss of 18,000 men, wlule 
that of the allies did not exceed 5,000. Napoleon had 
evidently over-rated the effect of sending 30,000 men in rear 
of the enemy, which he thought, would paralyze the allies ; 
and he was unwilling to bring the young guard into action, 
thinking that it might be required for his own projected 
march upon Berlin. 

The battle is that great act, where force, elevated 
to its greatest possible height, often produces effects, for 
which the most sanguine imagination could not have 
ventured to hope. These effects not unfrequently 
astonish as much him who has produced them, as him 
whom the preponderance of this power has crushed 
and annihilated. 

The battle of Jena is such an action, but has been 
greatly exceeded by that of Waterloo ! 

The battles of Jena and Auerstadt prostrated, in a single 
day, the strength of the Prussian monarchy, and did that, in ^.**et JJ^i 
a few hours, which the combined force of Russia, Austria, 
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CHAP, and France, had been unable to accomplish in the seren 
^' years' war. The loss of the Prussians in the two actions was 
nearly 20,000 killed and wounded, besides a nearly equal 
number of prisoners ; 200 pieces of cannon, and 25 standards. 
The total loss of the French was 14,000. The disasters 
consequent on the retreat of the Prussians were only exceeded 
by those which followed the flight from "Waterloo. Four 
generals had been killed or disabled by wounds, and the 
confused mass of fagitires was left without a leader. Thus, 
when morning dawned upon the scene of ruin, the soldiers 
from the three armies of Buchel, Hohenloe, and the duke of 
Brunswick fled in different directions as accident or intel- 
ligence guided their steps. 

The battle is a situation where man freed from 
humanity, excited by revenge, or the love of glory, 
according as the motives for war are well or ill founded — 
breathing only death and destruction— destroys every 
thing that is opposed to his blood-thirsty rage. 

Often does the importance of the moment rise to 
such a height and consequence, that it shakes thrones — 
overturns kingdoms — ^renders millions of men imhappy, 
and disturbs and destroys the arts and sciences for 
many years. 
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X. 



CHAPTER X. 

OPERATIONS OF CAVALRY IN COVERING THE POSITIONS 
AND MOVEMENTS OF AN ARMY. 

Cavalry has two different objects to attain. At one chap, 
time, when the army is collected into a small space, to 
perform one of those great developments of power, which 
form epochs in war, the cavalry, united in masses, is to 
make these explosions the more terrific and destructive, 
by rushing on the enemy^s Kne, at a moment when it 
has been already weakened and thinned by fire. At 
another time, when the army, collecting its forces, either 
in preparation for a great battle, or for recovery after a 
battle, finds itself dispersed in an extended space — ^the 
cavalry has to provide for the safety of the army. 

This has led to the distinction of heavy and light 
cavalry. The form of cavalry to which reference has 
been made in Chapter V, abolishes this difference, 
for each regiment— each squadron has line and liffAf 
dragoons. 

The author's plan of establishing one description of cavalry 
only, would give a most desirable simplicity to its organiza- 
tion, and is peculiarly applicable to the British service. 
We have now, including the household troops, 26 regiments 
of cavalry in the English army ; suppose the whole of these 
completed to a war establishment of ten troops, containing 
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CHAP. 80 horses per troop, and that from each troop, as has been 
^' before suggested,* 12 active, gallant, and intelligent men 
were selected as skirmishers, and armed with needle- 
carbines, the remainder being considered catcdry of the line, 
armed and accoutered as lancers, and carrying also repeating 
pistols. Each troop would then consist of 68 line caralry, 
consequently each squadron of 68 files, or allowing for 
casualties 64 files. This number would admit of the 
squadrons being *' told off" in 4 divisions of 16 files each, 
and 8 sub-divisions of 8 files each. The united force of the 
skirmishers to each regiment would thus be 120, and the 
whole number of that force about 3,000, the line cavalry of 
the army amounting to about 20,000. This would give a 
proportion of carbineers to line or lancer cavalry of about 
one seventh, a force of skirmishers, which, considering that 
England is never likely to be engaged in a continental war 
without the aid of foreign hussars or other light horse, would 
be amply sufEcient for our axmy; and the mass of bur 
powerful cavalry might be reserved for such occasions as are 
suited to the peculiar characteristics of British horse — daring, 
vigour, bodily strength, order, and above all, velocity. 

Each forms an entire solid body, supported by its 
light horsemen, who hover about it, according to circum- 
stances, and sometimes have to protect their own march, 
sometimes to reconnoitre that of the enemy. 

Thus the commander of the cavalry of an army is not 
restricted but can freely employ the talent of his generals 
and colonels. 

He apjpoints those to the command of the outposts, 
who possess that strength of constitution, and activity 
necessary thereto; as well as that cunning, prudence, 
fertility of resource, and clearness of comprehension, 
without which, no one is fitted for the command of 
an advanced guard. 

* See ante, p. 188. 
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He keeps those with the reserve who distinguish chap. 
themselves by that obstinate bravery, which leads them ^' 
to consider reflection as a burthen. 

The general-in-chief has an easy choice, as he has only 
to look to the intellectual power — ^the mind — for the 
form is the same in all regiments. 

It has already been discussed in what manner cavalry 
in masses (reserve) united as a great whole, should be 
placed, move and fight, in order to maintain its place 
honorably in the order of battle ; and how re-animate its 
fame, on the day of battle itself, by great exploits 
and glorious deeds. 

Cavalry must, therefore, be now exhibited in those 
operations where, at one time, it is called upon to protect 
the positions and movements of the army ; at another 
time, to observe the movements of the enemy. 

If the army has taken up a position, the cavaby 
requires the assistance of the infantry. In the movements # 
of the army, however, the cavalry acts alone. 

Light divisions, as they are called, composed of 
infantry and cavahy, impede the march, without being 
able to assist each other, as, in such combinations, 
each arm is too weak in itself to operate powerfully ; for 
the same reason, also, neither can rely on being sup* 
ported by the other : thus whole campaigns frequently 
pass over, without these combined light divisions 
acquiring any reputation. 

If the different arms are too much and too anxiously 
intermixed, the confidence of each arm upon itself is 
undermined. Self-confidence is, however, in entire 
armies as in individuals, the moral force which leads to 
action, and ensures success. 
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CHAP, Officers of Peninsular experience will not be found to 
^* coincide with the author in depreciating the employment 
of divisions consisting of mixed arms of the service. 
Craufiird's celebrated light division, was ably supported 
by the 1st hussars of the king's German legion and a 
British battery of horse artillery, which often covered 
its movements under the most critical circumstances, and 
bore a conspicuous part in some of the most brilliant afEedrs 
of outposts which marked the operations of that distin- 
guished corps. 
HiBt. K. G. The light division, originally consisted of the 43d and 52d 
e?J^! ** * light infantry, and 96th riflemen, but was augmented in the 
month of March 1810, by the addition of two Portuguese 
light battalions, a battery of British horse artillery, and the 
1st hussars of the king's German legion, and subsequently 
by a corps of Spaniards. The hussars were spread along 
the left bank of the Agueda, occupying a chain of posts 
which extended from Barba de Puerco to Fuente Guinaldo ; 
the infantry were distributed in small parties, in the villages 
between Almeida and the lower Agueda, and the guns were 
• stationed at Fort Conception. 

In the beginning of June, marshal Ney, at the head of 
15,000 men invested Ciudad Eodrigo, throwing two bridges 
over the Agueda. On the 8th, 4,000 French cavalry crossed 
the river, and general Craufiird's situation became critical. 
He, however, maintained his posts on the exposed plain, 
concentrating his troops at Gallegos and Espeja, and drawing 
in the hussar posts to Azava, thus encouraging the garrison 
of Bodrigo, and protecting the villages between the Azava 
and the Coa from the enemy's foraging parties. 

In proportion as the siege of Rodrigo advanced, the 
enemy increased their pressure on the British outposts, and 
the hussars were engaged in constant skirmishing. They 
were also employed in escorting convoys to the fortress, and 
in consequence of the enormous mass of cavalry (at least 
6,000 sabres) which was opposed to them, experienced 
little rest. 
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On the 21st, the French proceeded to forage, with a few chap. 
squadrons, in front of the British picquets, but general ^• 
Craufurd causing a gun to be fired, they withdrew. In 
about an hour afterwards, however, they returned with 15 Hut. k. g. 

-I , , . /. . / 1 . legw>ii. i. 270, 

squadrons and several regiments of infantry, and captam <:*»^- 
Bergmann of the hussars, with about 30 horses, was engaged 
for upwards of four hours, with double his own force. On 
the following day the batteries were opened against the for- 
tress, and four regiments of cavalry, as many of infantry, and 
some guns advanced upon the picquets, and after a skirmish 
of several hours, drove them across the Azava. A general 
attack was now expected, but the enemy contented them- 
selves with keeping possession of the Azava, and placing 
strong outposts along the left bank of the stream. On the 
26th, two squadrons of the 16th light dragoons came to the 
relief of the German hussars, not one of whom, however, 
was general Crauftird willing to part with; but lord 
Wellington, who visited Gallegos on the same day, and saw 
how much the hussars wanted rest, expressly ordered that 
the relief should take place. One squadron, therefore, 
marched the same day to Minneal, and another the day 
following to Mazal de Chao. The 14th light dragoons were 
also brought up to Val de la Mula. The cavalry outposts 
were now doubled and the duty became very severe. 
Within the last few days the enemy had occupied the 
stream with strong detachments of infantry, and to a 
corporal's picquet of hussars, consisting of five or six horses, 
a hundred of the enemy were often opposed; but the 
vigilance of the smaU allied posts amply made up for their 
deficiency in number, and so much was the jealousy of the 
enemy excited by the alertness of the German cavalry, that 
a hundred doubloons were oiBfered by the general who 
commanded their outposts, to any party that would cut down 
one of the small British picquets. 

An attempt was soon made : on the night of the 29th, all 
the infantry of the light division, except two companies 
of the 96th riflemen, fell back to about four miles firom 
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CHAP. Gallegos, leaving two squadrons of the 16tli dragoons^ one 
^' squadron of the 1st hussars of the legion, and two guns 
in that place, under the command of lieutenant colonel von 
Hist. K. G. Arentsschildt. The outljring picquet of the 16th was posted 
at the village of Marialva, about two miles in front of 
Gallegos, and this party the French attempted to surprise on 
the morning of the 4th July, when, nearly an hour before 
daybreak, it was attacked by so superior a force of the 
enemy's cavalry, that it was obliged to retire with precipita- 
tion upon GaUegos — the retiring picquet and pursuing 
squadrons appearing in front of the troops in that village at 
the same moment. 

Here the high state of efficiency and alertness in which the 
Veteran Arentsschildt ever kept his distinguished regiment 
Was conspicuous. The reserve was found drawn out ready to 
take up the picquet; one squadron of the hussars under 
captain Kr&,uchenberg was in front, having the 16th in 
line in its rear, and the guns were planted in the church- 
yard of the village. 

Krauchenberg, sefeing the importance of immediately 
checking the enemy's progress, led his squadron forward at a 
gallop to within fifteen paces of the French line, and then 
spreading it out into a chain of skirmishers^ engaged in a 
sharp carbine fire with the advanced horsemen, upon whom 
the two guns also opened. This unexpected reception had 
the desired effect; the intended surprise was completely 
foiled, and daylight shewed nearly three regiments of French 
bavalry hesitating before the carbines of a little squadron of 
hussars ! 

Strict orders having been given by general Craufurd that 
no engagement should be entered into with a superior force 
of the enemy, the 16th dragoons retired, covered by Krauch- 
enberg's hussars, and two guns of British horse artiQery 
under lieutenant Alexander Macdonald. The village of 
GaUegos was defended by this little force for a considerable 
time. A party of dismounted men under Cordemann main- 
tained a small bridge in front, while two other parties observed 
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two fords on the flanks. One of these was at length passed chap» 
by the enemy in considerable force, while the hussars were, ^• 
at the same time, pressed hard in the village. Krauchenberg, 
therefore, ordered the suns to the rear, with directions to HUt.K.a 

. , , legion. L 270. 

iinlimber on the other side of the town, at a bridge which led et»eq. 
from Gallegos to Alameda, and from whence the retreat of his 
squadron could be protected. This .movement was well 
executed by Macdonald ; and Krauchenberg, a3 sopn as he saw 
that the guns were in position, led his squadron off at a 
gallop to gain the bridge. The enemy followed rapidly in 
column ; but the English horses had the speed of the French, 
and Krauchenberg was enabled to draw up his squadron at 
the other side of the bridge before they reached it. The 
head of the enemy's column, however, came dose after the 
rear skirmishers of the hussars, and the leading divisions had 
passed the bridge, when Krauchenberg, taking advantage of 
a little disorder which the hasty pursuit had caused in the 
enemy's ranks, suddenly charged the leading divisions. 
Fully three times the number of the hussars were at this 
moment, opposed to them; but the well timed attack *was 
completely successful, and the column was driven back in 
disorder. Again the enemy advanced, and again the 
Germans charged and dispersed them, cutting down three 
officers and about fifteen men, while the loss to the hussars 
was only one horse killed and four men and two horses' 
Wounded : The Germans were eventually directed to retire 
on the infantry support, which had been posted by general 
Craufurd in a corn field in the rear ; and this, opening a fire 
upon the French cavalry as they cautiously followed the 
hussars^ caused them to give up the pursuit, leaving the 
squadron to continue its retreat unmolested. 

Here we have one of many instances of the successful 
operation of part of a light division, composed of three arms 
of the service, cavalry, infantry, and artillery — a combination 
which seems only natural, and so far from weakening the 
confidence of each arm in its particular branch, is rather 
calculated to create a generous rivalry in the execution of 
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CHAP, the part that may be allotted to each detachment hj the- 
^' commander of the division. The utility of the carbine was 
also here again exemplified ; but it should be stated that the 
carbine then^ (as well as now)^ used by the Hanoverian hussars, 
was extremely light and handy, being formed of an independent 
carbine-butt attachable to the pistol {KolbenrPiatole)^ this 
small stock hanging by the swivel when not required for use. 

Motion is the element of cavalry. It is therefore to 
be employed upon every description of ground so long as 
the army is in movement. 

In 1692, the French court gave the command of an 
army of one hundred battalions and forty squadrons to 
de Catinat, with which he invaded Piedmont. To oppose 
this army Victor Amadeus had only eighteen battalions ; 
but sixty-four strong squadrons. After this prince had 
seen through the plan of operations of the French, he 
threw himself into the Alps, passed oyer the mountains, 
crossed the Durance, took Gap, Ambrun,- &c., and by 
these means obliged his opponent to give up offensive 
operations. 

The brilliant expedition of general Seidlitz, so graphi- 
cally described by Archenholtz, against Gotha, strongly 
occupied with infantry and artillery, which he took with 
fifteen hundred men, is a proof that a brave leader may, 
even with cavalry, attempt the most hazardous enterprizes, 
when he knows how to regard circumstances, and take 
advantage of opportunities. The subsequent fame of 
Seidlitz was founded upon this exploit, which covered 
Soubise with derision. 

The disposition which Seidlitz made of his little force at 
Gotha, evinced great ability. Having withdrawn to a short 
distance from the town, he placed the principal body of his 
cavalry in order of battle^ and sent one regiment of dragoons 
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to a defile half a mile in his rear, with orders to form an chap. 
extended front in rank entire. Meantime the allied troops ^' 
entered the town, and the court being present, the French 
had an opportunity of displaying their wit and gallantry, in 
complimenting the ladies on their liberati<)n from the ^^un- 
polished Prussians, who never , quitted their pipes, and 
8u£focated them with the smoke of tobacco." Seidlitz, 
having now received reinforcements, resolved to advance, 
and attempt to dislodge the enemy. He sent forward the 
hussars to attack the advanced posts, and followed with the 
regiment of dragoons in rank entire. 

The generals were about to sit down to table when news 
was brought that the enemy were in sight. The prince of pojt. woriai 
Hildburghausen seeing this apparently grand line of cavalry, the^G?^^ 
which Seidlitz had so skilfully arranged, imagined that the y^^^'ww! 
whole Prussian army was on its march to support him. 
Soubise was a commander of too much experience not to be 
convinced that hussars dare not attack infantry without 
support ; and, therefore, having expressed his regret that the 
Unmannerly conduct of the Prussians should deprive him of 
the agreeable society which he enjoyed, took a hasty leave, 
mounted his horse, and having made no dispositions for his 
army, gave the word *^ sauve qui petU" and galloped out of 
the town followed by his smte. 

In the year 1793, the duke of York had, for a moment, 
the idea of marching to Paris with 150 squadrons. 

Perhaps such a force, at one moment of that remarkable 
campaign, might have been able to effect this object, but the 
duke of York's authority had only reference to the British 
contingent, and was subordinate to that of prince Cobourg, 
who acted as generalissimo of the allied army. After the 
storming of the camp at Famars (May 179S), and the aban- ausod. m. 
donment of Valenciennes by the republicans, it seems highly ^* **' 
probable that by a little timely vigour, their army might 
have been destroyed — the war brought to a close, and all its 
fearful consequences averted ; for Cobourg had 80,000 men in 
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«HAP. the field, while the French had only 60,000 ; but the period 
^- of such enterprises had not arrived, and the ordinary cautious 
routine was followed by the generalissimo. The subsequent 
division of their forces was the ruin of the allied army. 
After defeating the republicans in a pitched battle, within 
fifteen days inarch of Paris, and with a splendid army of 
130,000 men, they separated their forces, — the British with 
AiiBon. iii 36,000 moving to besiege Dunkirk ; 45,000 Austrians sitting 
down before Quesnoy, and the rest scattered in detachments 
to preserve the communications. 

General Czemitscheff, at the end of September 1813, 
executed a bold, and, in its results, brilliant operation 
against Cassel, with about two thousand horse and four 
light guns. Arrived before this residence, he attacked 
the infantry, (posted with six guns at Bettenhausen) 
with Cossacks and Izam's hussars, when they were either 
dispersed or made prisoners, and the guns taken. 

The king of Westphalia took advantage of this moment 
to escape with two battalions of the guard, and one 
thousand horse. Czemitscheff, having taken the Leipsic 
gate by storm, allowed a free retreat to general Alix, but 
caused him to be accompanied by Cossacks for two miles. 

The war of 1813 has exhibited brilliant and numerous 
deeds of partisan corps. The operations of a Scheitter, 
Thielmann, Mensdorf, Platow, Wallmoden, Tettenbom, 
Dornberg, Liitzow, &c., deserve to be studied by young 
officers. 

The operations of Liitzow's corps have a peculiar interest 
for the young officer, in consequence of their connexion with 
one of the most enthusiastic volunteers which the " war of 
freedom" produced — the poet and soldier, Theodore 
KcERNER. This corps, called also the *' black chasseurs,*' 
and " Lutzow^s Wilde Jagd^^ was raised in Silesia by major 
Liitzow, under the authority of the king of. Prussia, and 
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young men of the most respectable families flocked eagerly to char 
his standard, entering readily as private soldiers. The force ^' 
consisted of a corps of riflemen, one-fourth of whom were 
mounted, four squadrons of cavalry, three battalions of infantry, 
and a few guns, and it was particularly intended to act as a 
partisan force in rear of the French army. Koemer served 
in the mounted riflemen and became aide-de*camp to the 
commandant. He had been originally intended for a scientific 
profession, but a love of poetry and dramatic literature 
proved inseparable obstacles to that careerj and> abandoning 
his studiesj he rushed to the liberation of his fatherland with 
all the enthusiasm and patriotic feeling of an ardent poetical 
temperament. After describing the solemn administration of Deatsche 
an oath by the pastor of Bogau, pledging the volunteers to A]iMn,xi.s4i. 
conquer or die, and beseeching the blessing of God upon 
their labours, he says : — ^^ It was a moment when the present 
thought of death kindled a flame in every eye, and awoke 
heroism in every heart. The oath, solemnly repeated by 
all, and sworn on the swords of the officers, and Luther's 
hymn * Bin fester hurg ist unser Goti,^ concluded th^ 
ceremony, upon which a thundering vivat burst from the 
congregation of champions for German freedom, while every 
blade leaped from its scabbard, and gleams of warlike light 
shone through the sanctuary. The hour was so much the 
more impressive, that most of us went out with the conviction 
that it was the last time we should ever meet." A most ^lig^n. xi. 
perfidious attack was made by the French upon Liitzow's ^»*i°- 
corps after the conclusion of the armistice between Napoleon 
and the allies in 1813, when, on the 14th June, under th^ 
pretence that the suspension of arms applied exclusively 
to the regular troops, this gallant band of volunteers, 500 
strong, was attacked, when on their return to Silesia, by 
8,000 men under Fournier, and nearly all destroyed or made 
prisoners. Koemer, who with Liitzow, had advanced to 
parley with the French general before the attack commenced^ 
was cut down before he had time to draw his sword ; the 
poet's friends instantly rushed in and ^rescued their beloved 
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oomrade^ and Koemer — owing to the kind aid of Doctor 
Windier of Leipsic^ who sheltered him at the risk of his own 
life^ eventually recovered ; but on the 26th of the following 
August^ he was struck down by a musquet-ball, in a 
skirmish between Gadebusdi and Schwerin^ and almost 
instantly expired*. 

Kc&rner*s glowing verses were repeated by thousands and 
tens of thousands of volunteers^ as they marched to the place 
of assembly. His celebrated ** Sword Song/* was written 
and read to his companions on the morning of his 
death, and is admitted to be one of the most spirit 
stirring lyrics in any language, baffling the power of the 
most expert translator: — 

SCHWERTLIED. 



Pa schwert an memer Lmken^ 
Was soil dein heit'res Blinken ? 

ScliaiLst mich so firenndlicli an, 

Hab' meine Preade dran 

Hniralil 

"Mich tragi ein wackrer Reiter, 
Bnun blink* icb ancb so beiter. 

Bin frden Mannea Webr ; 

Das freat dem Scbwerte sehr." 

Hurrah I 

Ja gates Schwert, frei bin idi, 
TJnd Hebe dich herzinnig, 

Als warst da mir getraat, 

Als eine liebe Braat. 

Hnrrahl 

'* Dir hab* ich's ja ergeben 
Mein lichtes Eisenleben. 

Ach waren wir getraut ! 

Wann hoist da deine Brant P" 

Hnrrahl 

Znr Braatnaeht's-Morgenrothe 
Raft festlieh die Trompete ; 

Wean die Kanonen schrei'n, 

Hor ich das liebchen ein. 

Hnrrahl 



" O seliges Umlemgen ! 

Ich harre mit Verlang^. 
Bn Braat'gam hole mich, 
Mein Krantzchen bleibt fiir dich." 
Hnrrahl 

Was Klirrst da in der Scheide, 

Bn helle Eisenfrende, 

So wild, so schlachtenfrohP 
Mein Schwert, was Klirrst dn so ? 
Harrahl 

" Wohl Idirr ich in der Schdde : 

Ich sehne mich zom Streite, 
Recht wild and schLachtenfroIi, 
Dram Reiter kHrr* ich so." 

Hoirah! 

Bleib' doch im engen Stilbchen. 

Was willst da Mer* mein Liebchen P 
BleiV still im Kammerlein, 
Bleib', bald hoF ich dich ein. 

Hurrah I 

" liass mich nicht longe warten I 
O schoner liebesgarten. 

Toll Roslein blutigroth, 

Und aufgebluhtem Tod." 

Harrahl 
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So komm denn aus der Scheidey 
Dn Rdters Angenweide, 

Heraos, mein Schweit, heiaiu! 

Fahr' dich in's YaterhAiis. 

Hairalil 

" Ach, herrlicli ist's im Freien, 
Im riiBt'gen Hochaseitreflien, 
Wie glanzt im SonnenstraU, 
So braatUck lieU der stahl 1" 

Hiurrah! 

WoUauf, Lhr kecken Strdter, 
Woblaiif, Lhr deotschen Belter ! 

Wird each das Hertz xiicht warm ? 

Nehmt's Hebchen in den Arm, 

HorralLt 



Erst that es an der Linken 
Nor ganz verstohlen blinken ; 
Boch an die Bechte trant 
Gott sichtbarlich die Brant. 

Hnrrahl 

Dmm drilck't den liebeheissen 
Braotiichen Mond von Eisen 

An eore lippen feat. 

Finch ! wer die Brant verlasst I 

Horrah I 

Nnn lasBt das liebchen singen. 
Das hdle Fanken gpringen ! 

Der Hochzeitmorgen grant.— 

Hurrah, dn Eisenbraiit 1 

Hnrrahl 
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M. Saint-Marc Girardin has thus eloquently drawn the 
character of Koemer : — 

'^ It was his patriotism and enthusiasm that formed the 
genius of Koemer. He was not a Tyrtaeus of the closet, who 
composed warlike songs by liis fire side ; he was a soldier — a 
volunteer of the black chasseurs ; the sword by his side — the 
rifle at his back, he enrolled himself to save his country — to 
punish her tyrants. Poet and soldier, his genius and his 
courage warmed with the fire of war, for all was poetry to 
him : the flash of the musquet was the spark of liberty ; the 
blood which reddened the plains was the purple of Aurora — 
the Aurora of freedom !" 

In England the memory of £<Bmer will ever be associated 
with the beautiful elegiack lines of Felicia Hemans : — 

ON THE DEATH DAY OF THEODORE KCBRNER. 

A song for the death day of the brave^ 

AsoBgofpridet 
For him that went to a hero's grave 

With the sword— hw bride ! 

He wait with his noble heart nnwom. 

And pnre and high ; 
An eagle stooping from clonds of mom. 

Only to die! 
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CHAF. ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^® ^^^* whose lofty tone, 

^ BeneatH his hand, 

■ Had thrilled to the name of his Ood alone^ 

And his Fatherhmd. 

And with all his glorious feelings yet 
In their day-springs glow, 

like a southern stream that no frost hath mei 
To chain its flow ! 

A song for the death day of iht hrave, 

A song of pride 1 
For him that Went to a hero's grave 

Witt the sword — his bhde ! ' 

He hath left a voice in his trumpet lays. 

To turn the flight. 
And a spirit to shine thro* ithe after days. 

As a watch-fire's ] 



And a grief in his father's soul to rest 

Midst all high thought. 
And a memory unto his mother's breast 

With healing fraught. 

And a name and fame above the blight 

Of earthly breath 
Beautiful — ^beautifol and bright 

In life and death 1 

A song for the death day of the brave, 

A song of pride 1 
For him that went to a hero's grave 

With the sword — ^his bride i 



In order to secure an army in its position and move- 
ments, the advanced guard must also take up positions, 
move, and fight. We shall here refer only to the 
principal points, and in the following order : — 

POSITION. 

1. Camp. 

2. Cantoning. 

3. Field-Guard. 
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MbVlSllCENf. ACTION.* pHAP* 

1. Van-Guard. 1. By day. ,,, '. . 

2. Rear-Guaxd. 2. By night. 

3. Patroles. 

POSITION. 

1. Camp. 

The regiments composing the Van-guard, are encamped 
in a semi-circle before the visual line, of the army — ^as 
inuch as possible behind natural obstacles, rivers, &c., 
beyond which the fiel(tguards only are placed. 

With these tactical conditioiis it should be sought to 
unite those which facilitate the supply of provisions : 
water for the horses must not be wanting. 

In summer, corn fields or firm meadqw ground, in the 
vicinity of a clear running stream, and high trees, whidb 
give shiEide, are the most agreeable and advantageous 
places for encampinent, as they permit the quick forma- 
tion of troops. In whiter the vicinity of villages, mills, 
farm houses, &c., is to be preferred. 

It is a bad practice to take up positions as the night is 
coming on, and when persevered in for an entire week, 
has the most destructive effects upon both men and horses. 

You can no longer discern where you are, and 
often scarcely know where the enemy is. Wood, 
water, straw, forage, is frequently sought after in vain : 
the greatest disorders and excesses are, however, com- 
mitted, when discontented troops Uke these find single 
houses or a village. 

"* Oefecht, This term is applied to tlie most dnimportant description of engage- 
meiit, and may be considered to express what we call Comsat or Jffair, The 
G«inans have Schlackt, Trejen, and GefecAt. ScMackt is applied to a general 
action, Trefen to a particular action, or where a part of the army only is engaged, 
and Qefechi to a combat or afiair of posts. 

S 
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If a general wishes to have order and discipline main- 
tained also with, regard to the inhabitants, he must bind 
himself to a r^ular time, and take up his camp at snch an 
hour of the day as will admit of the provisions being cooked 
before dark. This was the custom in former times ; but, 
on the other hand, armies began their march at day-break. 

Wellington is the only general of modem times who 
has never departed from the maintenance of his army, 
and support of their reputation for well-ordered regularity. 

The retxeat from Burgos ia 181Sj is the only exceptioii 
that can be made to this well-merited eulogium, and the 
disorders and excesses which were then committed by the 
troops, met with the severe admonition of the commander-in- 
chief. ^'The army," said the duke, ''has met with no 
disaster; it has suffered no privations which but trifling 
attention on the part of the officers could not have prevented ; 
it has suffered no hardships exceptmg those resulting frcaoi 
the necessity of being exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weather, at a time when they were most severe. The 
weoingtoa uecessity for retreat existing, none was ever made on which 
comin^Lg the troops made such short marches ; none on which they 
biigadeft-in made such loug and repeated halts ; and none on which the 
note."*^ ' retreating armies were so little pressed on their rear by the 
enemy. Yet from the moment the troops commenced their 
retreat from the neighbourhood of Madrid, on the one hand^ 
and Burgos on the other, the officers lost all command over 
the men. Irregularities and outrages of all descriptions were 
committed with impunity, and losses have been sustained, 
which ought never to have been incurred.'* 

Engagements and battles naturally make exceptions. 

2. CANTONMENTS. 

Before a regiment or squadron has taken up its 
quarters in a place, the country must be reconnoitered ; 
measures of safety, by the placing of picquets, sending 
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out patrols, &c., must be adopted — ^the alarm post chap. 
appointed — ^the place divided into as many districts as . ^' . 
there are squadrons — ^these districts numbered; and 
measures concerted with the local authorities for the 
support of the trpops. 

In 1809, on the evening of the battle of Eckmiihl, two 
squadrcms of dragoons were cut down be<5au^^ those 
precautions had been neglected. 

Count Wittingerode was surprised by the duke of Bruns- 
wick, at Halberstadt, in consequence of the same neglect. 
The grand marshal had orders to march from Magdeburg 
to Hamburg, with a body of Westphalian infantry, to 
cut off the retreat of the duke ; but was so little alarmed 
at the rumours of his Highness's vicinity, that he marched 
without the usual precaution of patrols and vedettes. 
His corps arrived at Halberstadt at the e9d of the 
second day's march, and immediately took up its quarters, 
very comfortably, in apparent security. Unluckily for 
the grand marshal he had to deal with no ordinary foe; 
the duke was well-informed of the force and situation of 
the enemy, and covering his march by the woods which 
ran along the Hartz mountains, he appeared in full 
force before Halbersitadt, at abput bi^ o'clock. of a fine 
summer's morning. The Westphaliaus were at roU call 
in foraging caps, and unarmed; the Brunswickers thim- 
dered on them in a moment; hundreds were sabred, and 
the whole arms and stores of the best appointed corps of 
the Westphalian army were taken. The grand marshal 
woke as from a dream, and found himself the prisoner of the 
sovereign whose retreat he came to cut off ! 

If there are guns, a certain suitable division should 
encamp with them. 

Whether or not the saddles should be taken off during 
the day, depends on the vicinity of the enemy, and such 
circumstances as can only be judged of in war itself. 
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CHAP* 3. PIELD-GUA&DS * . 

■ ^' ■ When troops occupy positions, guards are placed in 
advance for their safety. They are correctly placed, 
when, unseen by the enemy, they can observe every thing. 

The field-guards plant picquets in their front; and 
finally vedettes (double mounted sentries) form a chain 
which must be so constructed that the cavalry shaUbe 
fiilly commanded by it, and that nothing can pass through 
unobserved. 

It is self-evident that the principles which prevail at 
night are entirely diflferent from those which prevail 
by day. 

The first care of an officer commanding a field-guard 
consists in the precaution of not being surprised, which 
at night, and in stormy weather, requires the greatest 
activity. ' 

Authentic reports are required of him ; consequently 
a correct eye and judgment are indispensable to him. 

It often happens, but it is a great feiult, that the 
outposts see double, and take five hundred men for a 
thousand. A small brigade of cavalry, with a few 
field-pieces, observed at a distance by an ujipracticed 
eye, often swells to a column of ten thousand men 
in march. 

The officer who can be convicted a few times oi such 
an error is not to be depended on. Danger must not 
appear greater than it is: courage should increase in 
proportion to the danger. 

♦ There are tliree Knes of outposts in continental armies : — ^Fidd-gnard (Feld- 
toaehe) picquet, and outpost detachment (TorpoHen detoBchmetU.) The first is the 
gourd nearest to the enemy, and furnishes the vedettes and patrols; the second 
supports the first, and the third corresponds with our " in-lying picquet.** The 
" lleld*guard** of the Germans is the "grande guarde*' of the French. 
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Such was the courage of David Gam^ the celebrated chap. 
"Welsh captain, who, when sent by Henry V., to reconnoitre ^' 
the French army before the battle of Agincourt, where 
their force was more than four times that of the English, 
reported only that, ** there were enough to be killed, enough 
to be taken prisoners, and enough to run away." 

A too vivid imagination on the part of an officer placed in 
charge of an outpost, not only leads him to ^^ see double," 
but sometimes to metamorphose inanimate into animate 
substances, turning rocks or other features of the country, 
into armed men, and otherwise creating optical illusions. 
The agreeable author and experienced soldier who has lately 
added to our military works the lively volume entitled 
" Sketches of Campaigning Life," thus describes an amusing * 
incident of this kind, of which he appears to have been aoi 
.eye- witness :^ 

^^ One dark, windy night I was on advanced pioquet, not LnTesfrom 
far from the large central fort; the French sentries after an^<^^of 
dusk were pushed to within some fifty yards of ours ; the 37! 28. 
orders were not to fire unless the enemy made a movement 
in advance ; we habitually found them equally civil, and a 
tacit understanding seemed to exist, that we should not 
shoot one another unless absolutely necessary. An hour 
before daylight the general of the brigade visited my 
picquet ; it was a hazy morning, and day-light broke slowly ; 
a fog hung in the dells, and over the undulating ground in 
our front; there was an upright rock at some little distance 
in advance of the picquet, which looked in the uncertain 
light, like a French vedette with his long drab doak; the 
general fell into the mistake, and thinking the presumed 
vedette had advanced too near, ordered me to fire. Know- 
ing thoroughly the ground in my front, I ventured to assiire 
him of his error, at which insinuation he was pleased to be 
angry, and peremptorily ordered me to obey. Of course 
my compliance was immediate ; but the echo of my sentry's 
shot came back as flat a denial of the presence of ah enemy 
as the sound of a bullet against a rock could well venture to 
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CHAP, express in contradicdon to a brigadier. At this moment lord 
X. Wellington rode up ; he asked what had occasioned the firing ; 
the brigadier had an awkward excuse to make^ and to avow 
his incorrectness of vision. Lord Wellington turning sharply 
round, asked him how old he was; the brigadier replied 
'' forty-four." '' Ah !" said lord Wellington, ^ you will be a 
great soldier by the time you are as old as I am." The 
future duke at that time, was only forty-one. 

To alarm the army unnecessarily is a crime that cannot 
be expiated. The true mean between precaution and 
confidence is more 'difficult to describe than to feel. To 
him who cannot /(?e/ this mean, it cannot be shewn. 

The dd customary instruction for vedettes, to fire, 
even by day, upon every one that approaches and does 
not give the parole, appears to require some explanation : 
at least it should be added thereto that when a vedette 
clearly recognises in the person approaching, one of his 
own queers who is perfectly well known to him, he is not 
to fire even should the officer be tmfortunate enough 
to have forgotten the parole. In general, firing upon 
every single man by day must not be permitted, and it 
is absurd for a vedette to ride up to every poor peasant 
with an air as if his last hour was come. 

MOVEMENT. 

1. Advaneed-Gfuard. 

The advanced or van-guards, as well as the rear-guards, 
are for an army in march, the same as the picquets are 
for an army in position. The van-guard must move 
cautiously. 

In Spain, in 1809, the tenth French regiment erf 
Chasseurs a Cheval, which incautiously followed the 
enemy too precipitately, as advanced-guard, was destroyed 
by the Spanish cavalry, which had been placed behind a 
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village. The proud Ckasseurs a Cieval of tlie imperial 
guards under the conunand of Lefebvre Desnouettes, 
were, on account of a similar indiscretion, and to the 
delight of the French soldiers — ^who gladly wished these 
haughty fellows any misfortune — partly cut down, and 
partly driven back into the river which they had swam 
across.* 

The advanced-guard must extend itself and form a line 
of skirmishers, in order to dear the country through 
whkh the line of march passes : Attention is to foe paid 
to the time of the day, the nature of the country, and the 
weather during the movement 

By day, in clear weather, and in an open country, 
movements are made with greater security and rapidity 
than by night, in rainy or foggy weather, or in broken 
ground, through mountains, woods, &c« 

The advanced-guard should leave nothing unattendedto: 
in villages information must be demanded from gentlemen, 
priests, wood-rangers, magistrates, inn-keepers, &c. ; and 
in the country, from shepherds, peasants, and every person 
that is met : from many answers a correct conclusion may 
foe drawn. 

If the advanced-guard has occasion to send in a report, 
the man must foe sent with it, who has himself seen what 
is to foe reported. This must particularly foe ofoserved in 
verbal reports, in order that the person who takes the 
report, may foe questioned as to the smallest circumstances. 

No part of the cavalry of the allied army in the Peninsular 
war was so effective both as advanced and rear-guard as the 
hussars of the king's German legion, and the history of that 
period 18 replete with incidents of their vigilance, enterprize, 
intelligence and gallantry. Chi the SOth March, 1811, 

* See ante page 80 et seq. 
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during the pursxdt of Massena by lord Wellington, captain 
Aly's. squadron of the 1st hussars formed the advanced- 
guard, and under the protection of a fog, made the extraor- 
dinary capture of 520 infantry, 1,200 sheep, 12 bullocks and 
10 horses, losing only two men and one horse killed, and three 
horses wounded. On the 28th upwards of 100 prisoners were 
captured by the allied cavalry, to which were added, on the 
following day, 300 more ; and after the battle of Sabugal j 
(April 3rd, 1811), the German hussars, principally under 
the same enterprising leader, captured four oflS.cers, ninety 
men and horses, and twenty-five mules, besides the entire 
baggage of marshal Soult, losing only two men and three 
horses in killed, wounded and missing. 

The affair at Morales in 1813, under colonel (afterwards 
general sir Colquhoun) Grant, was also a brilliant operation 
of an advanced-guard, and is thus described by that gallant 
officer : — " The French cavalry appearing in considerable 
force near Morales, the 10th royal hussars were immediately 
brought forward, under the orders of major Robarts, who 
attacked the advanced squadrons of the enemy in the most 
gallant manner : their frontline made a determined resistance, 
but was overpowered by the irresistible impetuosity of the 
10th hussars, which being now supported by the 18th (the 
15th being in reserve) reached their second line, and drove 
it with loss^ to the heights, two miles in front of- Morales/* 
' An important operation on the part of an advanced-guard 
occurred with the allied cavalry under general Lumiey after 
the battle of Albuera, (May, 1811) 5 — The French rear- 
guard had been driven by that officer from Usagre, which 
town he occupied on the night of the 24th, by placing the 
Spanish troops in front, with their TiradoreSy or light 
infantry, well in advance towards the enemy, while the 
Portuguese and British cavalry, with four six pounders, 
stood in rear of the place — a small brook, hollow and deep 
ravine, and narrow defile being on the same side. About six 
o'clock on the morning of the 25th, it was reported that the 
enemy's cavalry wer^ advanping in force, accompanied by 
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artillery and infantry; upon this general Lumley, ordered .chap. 
the 13th light dragoons^ and colonel Otway's Portuguese ^• 
brigade of cavalry, to cross the ravine to the left of the 
town, through the narrow fords and passes that had been General 
previously reconnoitered ; and general Madden's brigade of toior7 
Portuguese cavalry, in like manner, to the right, with orders 
to retire by the same passes if necessary : a heavy brigade of 
British cavalry (4th dragoons and Sd dragoon guards) was 
held in reserve behind the town. 

Upon the nearer approach of the enemy, it became evident 
that they were advancing with the whole of their cavalry, 
and five or six eight pounders. This being ascertained, the 
allied troops were ordered to retire, which they did slowly 
and in excellent order, the Spaniards filing on the main road 
through the town. A smart cannonade now commenced, 
from the opposite heights, the superiority of numbers and 
weight of metal being decidedly in favour of the enemy; 
but the superior skill and aim of the British battery of 
only four six pounders under captain Lefebure was manifest. 
The enemy, however, shewed great confidence, and not- 
withstanding the fire firom two British guns, which bore 
directly on the road, three of their chosen regiments (4th, 
20th, and 26th,) dashed through the town, and formed 
rapidly on the flank of the 3d dragoon guards, and in 
front of the 4th dragoons, thus presenting two fronts. A 
simultaneous charge was now made by both the British 
regiments, which rushing forward with irresistible im- 
petuosity, completely annihilated the opposing squadrons. 
General Lumley having forbidden the allied cavalry to 
enter the town, no pursmt took place, and several of the 
wounded escaped, but so great was the consternation 
produced by the British charge, that many of the enemy 
threw themselves off their horses, and fled across the brook 
and gardens. 29 horsemen were found dead upon the spot, 
and besides 78 prisoners, from 30 to 50 wounded were 
hurried off to the rear. On this occasion the French ar6 
supposed to have had in the field, 18 regiments of cavalry 
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CHAP, numbering from SOO to SOO sabres each^ which gave them 
X. an immense superiority over the allied force, and it is yet 

' remarkable that the latter experienced little loss. 

The rapidity with which sir Stapleton Cotton followed 
Soult, on his retreat after the ML of Badajos in 1812, 
precipitated the evacuation of Estremadura, by the French 
army. The brigades of generals le Marchant and Anson 
formed the adrance of the British army on this occasion, and 
defeated the French rear-guard at Llerena, on the lldi 
April, with considerable loss. On the night of the 10th, 
a party of the 12th light dragoons under lieutenant (now 
major-general) Chatterton, droye before them the enemy's 
advanced picquet, which had endeavoured to secure itself in 
Villa Garcia by barricading the bridge, and on the following 
day, the whole French cavalry were defeated, and obliged to 
retire through lierena: nearly 250 prisoners, including 
several officers, were taken in this combat. 

2, BEAB-GUARD. 

To conduct the rear-guard well is one of the most 
difficult tasks; the force of cavalry consists in the 
charge, the results of which, in this moment, are very 
uncertain. 

In defiles, the enemy pressing hard upon us, can only 
be kept back by bold and rapid attacks. 

Such occasions often lead to the most brilliant exploits, 
in which officers and soldiers earn great &xxkd by bravery 
and presence of mind. 

In order to animate the courage of the troops and give 
the pursuing enemy a lesson, an army in retreat should, 
from time to time engage in small affairs. 

On the 26th May, 1813, on the retreat from Gorlitz 
to Schweidnitz, prince Blucher attacked the advanced- 
guard of the French army. While colonel Mutins retired, 
with the real rear-guard; over the plain belnnd Haynau, 
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to-Steuditz, colonel Dolfs remained, with twenty squad- chap. 
rons, covered by Schellendorf. ^- 

The burning of a windmill, at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, was the signal that the enemy was advancing, 
led by the division of Maison. 

Colonel Dolfs rushed out so quickly from his ambus- 
cade and took the enemy so much by surprise, that they 
had no time to form masses : all who did not gain 
Michelsdorf, by a rapid flight, were cut down or made 
prisoners, and eleven guns were taken. All this was the 
work of a quarter of an hour ; colonel Dolfs, — ^who, 
according to Gneisenau, shewed, on this occasion, talent 
that reixdered him worthy of being placed beside a 
Seidlitz, — ^was left dead in the midst of the enemy. 

*^This affair," says Alison, ''would have been still more Aiiwn. n. 

S87 898 

decisive, but for the uncontrollable impatience of the 
Prussian dragoons, whose ardour made them break into a 
charge before the proper moment had arrived. As it was, 
however, it was one of the most brilliant cavalry actions 
which occurred during the war, and may justly be placed 
beside the splendid charge of the heavy German dragoons 
on the French infantry, on the 28d of July, in the preceding 
year, the day after the battle of Salamanca." On this 
occasion the French dragoons, as at Garcia Hernandez, left 
the infantry to their fate, and these being in column, were 
not prepared to receive cavalry: the trophies were 400 
killed and wounded, 400 prisoners, and 18 pieces of cannon ; 
but from the want of horses only 12 guns could be brought 
off. Altogether, however, this combat cannot be placed on 
a par with that of Garcia Hernandez, where three squadrons see ante p. 7s. 
only of the king's German legion dragoons, produced a 
greater discomfiture than ihe three Prussian regiments 
under Dolfs — ^breaking three squares, and capturing three 
battalions, amounting on the most moderate computation 
to 1,200 men. 
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GHAP. On the 25th February, 1814, on the retreat of the 

^' grand aUied army, from Troyes to Bar-sur-Aube, the 

crown-prince of Wirtemberg unexpectedly attacked the 

enemy, advancing from Vendoeuvres, with two squadrons, 

by which they were driven. back three miles. 

This was probably at the combat of Bar-sur-Aube, given. 
AiiMm. jdL by AUson as having taken place upon the 27th, when the 
* ' ' corps of "Wrede and Wittgenstein, numbering about 
35,000 sabres and bayonets, were drawn up opposite to 
Bar-sur-Aube, on the road leading to Chaumont. Oudinot 
commanded the French, who did not exceed 17,000 men, 
yet made a gallant defence. They were skilfully posted 
across several ravines, extending from Bar towards the 
Aube, where the superiority of the attacking force could not 
be so -severely felt, as the position was only accessible along 
the plateaus between the ravines. The allied general's 
(Wittgenstein's) plan was to attack the enemy in front, 
while the crown-prince of Wirtemberg, supported by 
Fahlen's cuirassiers, threatened their flank. The French, 
however, anticipated the attack by storming the heights in 
front of Ailleville, upon which Wittgenstein ordered up the 
corps of Gortschakoff, together with the cuirassiers. The 
latter were repulsed, but the Russian infantry regained the 
height. Upon this a general attack was made along the 
whole allied line ; meantime Fahlen's horse were detached to 
threaten the enemy's communications, and GortschakofTs 
troops became exposed to the furious charge of Kellermann's 
cuirassiers. These veterans, just returned from Spain, soon 
routed the Russian hussars, and threw the allied centre into 
such disorder, that Wittgenstein could only avert defeafby 
the concentration of his artillery : hie then, ordered Fahlen 
to retrace his steps, and bring up his cavalry- in support. 
Kellermann's squadrons now threw themselves on the Russian 
batteries with all the confidence inspired by their Feninsular 
achievements, but 400 horsemen were soon stretched upon 
the plain, and the rest drew back in disorder. At the 
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lame time^ Schwartzenberg ordered two brigades of cayalry chap. 
and one of infantry to support the centre ; ordering Fahlen ^' 
to resume his march. Shortly after^ Wrede commenced 
a vigorous attack on Bar-sur-Aube, so that both of the 
enemy's flanks were menaced^ and these movements compelled 
Oudinot to retire ; but his troops made the most vigorous 
resistance, and the French effected their retreat without the 
loss of either guns or standards, their casualties, however, 
including 500 prisoners, amounting to 3,000 men. The loss 
of the allies was about S,400, but they gained their object, 
and arrested a retreat, which might possibly have extended 
to the Bhine. 

8. PATROLES. 

The advanced-guard, whether stationary or in motion, 
covers the country of which it is in possession, — ^the 
horizon limiting its sphere of action. 

But this is not sufficient for the security of an army. 
Therefore the advanced-guard sends out patroles, which 
search the country in different directions, in order to 
increase the security of the army by collecting intelli- 
gence beyond the limits of the horizon. 

Hence it follows that fighting is no part of the business 
of these patroles. A patrol must move quickly, accustom 
himself to see quickly and to ask intelligibly, in order to 
be able to make a correct report. 

Whenever practicable, a patrol should not return 
by the road he has taken in going out; he should 
avoid all inhabited places — ^follow the direction of the 
high roads, but at a distance, yet so as to have them 
within view. 

Patroles must not be strong : from three to five fulfil 
every previous design. It is the object of the enemy not 
to be observed ; this must, however, be done without his 
remarking it, and is only to be accomplished by a few 
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CHAP. men. Lloyd's observation on this subject is well founded 
^' when he assures us that the whole reconnoitering service 
of an army, may be performed by fifteen hundred men 
for an entire campaign. 

A large party cannot march unobserved ; it runs the 
risk of being cut off : a few men can conoeial themselves — 
can observe without being observed, and mcmiver, get 
off along by-ways. 

Whoever can patrol well is master of a country, and 
superior to his adversary. The enemy has equal claim to 
the country that lies between both armies : each side has 
its patroles and spies. 

The first hussars of the king's German legion were 
conspicuous for their efficiency in the important duty of 
patroling, of which the following incidents, selected from 
numerous details of a similar kind, which stand attested 
by the officers of the regiment, in the archives of the 
Guelphic order^p may be considered illustrative : — 

In the month of October, 1812, serjeant Ltchtb of the 
Gndph. list hussars of the legion, formed one of a detachment, 
i8ia!^*^^^ which under captain Cordemann, was directed to observe 
the army of marshal Soult, then advancing from Andalusia 
towards Madrid. This army marched in three columns, 
and captain Cordemann, placing himself in rear of the 
right column, gave lichte orders to march cautiously 
with three hussars, between this and the centre coltimn, until 
he* was able to discover at what point the enemy crossed 
the Tagus, Being broad day, this duty was attended 
with great difficulty and risk. Lichte detached two of 
the men to his rights retaining the third ; but the former 
were soon discovered and driven off by the enemy's flank 
patroles. Lichte, however, succeeded in his object, and 
ascertained the route of the enemy, whose columns he 
followed for a considerable distance, but was eventually 
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diflcovered and STirrounded by fiye chasseurs. Through chap. 
these he cut his way, alone, receiving a wound in the ^c. 
hand, and brought back the required information. So 
gratified was lord Wellington with the intelHgence and 
intxepidity of the gallant serjeant, that he proposed to 
make him an officer, which honor, however, Lichte declined, 
upon which his lordship presented him with a gratuity of 
50 piasters. 

In July, 1810, a patrol of the 1st hussars was sent out in Qaeipii. 
the neighbourhood of Pinhel to obtain information of the im^'^ 
enemy. Some peasants who met the patrol, stated that the 
place was strongly occupied by the French. In order to 
ascertain their strength with as little loss as possible, the 
officer commanding the patrol called for two volunteers; 
hussar Bock offered to undertake the duty ahne, and riding 
rapidly forward, drove in the French vedette, following close 
at his heels into the place. Both arrived at the same 
moment, in an open square, where a picquet of cavalry stood 
dismounted, and the neighbouring houses were occupied 
by infantry. Bock halted — ^fired both pistols at the two 
first men who attempted to mount — turned his horse round — 
received a volley from the infantry, and galloped off, thus 
effecting the object of ascertaining their strength. He 
readied his detachment without any injury than that 
sustained by his clothes firom several balls by which they 
had been pierced. 

In the year 1818^ corporal Heueb of the Ist hussars was oneiph. 
one of a flank patrol of eight men, who captured two French 1819/' 
infimtry soldiers, caught plundering in a village in fix>nt of 
their line. Ftom these they learned that IS more were about 
half a league in advance ; six hussars immediately set off after 
them, and fell in with nine men, who were carrying away a 
quantity of plundered articles on mules. After a short 
resistance these were all taken. The remaining three (all 
non-commissioned officers) had already crossed a hill in front 
of the valley where the French army stood. Heuer pursued 
them €Jone, — cut off their retreat, and made all three 
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CHAP, prisoners. Jour days afterwards he was agaia on patrol. 



X, 



under the command of an English officer. He took a French 
infantry soldier prisoner^ and learned from him that five men 
were in the neighbourhood. Giving the prisoner up to the 
rest of the patrol, he sent three men to the right — ^rode 
himself to the left, and soon fell in with the five infantry 
whom he attacked before they had time to fire, and made 
prisoners. From these again he learned that twelve men 
mote of the same party were about a quarter of a mile 
distant. He delivered his prisoners to the commander of the 
patrol, and requested a few men to support him. Without 
waiting for these, he rode forward, and came in sight of the 
twelve men, from whom however, he kept himself concealed; 
As they were, all armed with musquets, he considered that it 
would have been an act of fool-hardiness, to make a direct 
attack, so suddenly shewing himself, he shouted out, and 
made a signal with his sword, as if calling to his comrades in 
the rear. The enemy immediately took flight, and Heuer, 
availing himself of the panic, dashed in amongst them, upon 
which they laid down their arms ; and with the help of four 
men, who soon after joined him, he brought the whole 
back prisoners. 

On the 4th April, 1814^ hussar Ebusch formed one of a 
Gneiph. patTol, which had been detached from the squadron in the 
i8i». * neighbourhood of Laverdac. The road lay through a wood> 
which was occupied by a French corps, and Beusch was sent 
forward, with another hussar to reconnoitre. He had ridden 
about a mile when suddenly a loud shout met his ear, and 
moving towards the sound, he found the baggage of the 
squadron surrounded by a strong force of the enemy, with 
whom the weak escort of only four men were vainly con- 
tending. Beusch instantly hurried to their assistance— cut 
one of the assailants from his horse, and made two prisoners ; 
and the charge having been sounded in the enemy's rear at 
the same moment, they took to flight. It afterwards 
appeared that a serjeant and trumpeter of the hussars had 
accidentally arrived near the spot, and had hit upon this 
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expedient, by means of which 50 of the enemy were put' to ohjip. 
flight. Keusch was wounded by a sword cut in the arm. ^' 

On the 13th Mareh, 1811, during the pursuit of the 
French army under Massena, captain von dem "Wisch of the Gndph. 
1st hussars was sent with 18 men on patrole towards isao. * 
Coimbra ; corporal Lange and two hussars were in advance, 
between Condeixa and Coimbra, when they perceived several 
fires, and Lange, having reported the circumstance to his 
officer, received directions to approach the spot with caution 
and ascertain the cause. As they approached, the enemy's 
vedette fired, but Lange pursued him to the picquet, making 
a shouting and gesticulation as if the whole squadron 
followed. Captain Wisch had, in the meantime, formed up 
the rest of his men, and, rapidly following his gallant 
corporal, attacked and overthrew the picquet, making 
the whole prisoners. 

One must be careful with spies, particularly in an 
enemy*s country, lest they should be more faithful to 
the enemy than to us, and we should thus give our gold 
to traitors. 

Mistrust — otherwise an odious feeling — ^is a virtue 
towards the inhabitants during war. 

Young officers must early acquire a facility in finding 
their station. Whoever has n«t learned bow to find his 
station in a country, will feel himself awkwardly situated 
when separated from the army : clear day is a fog to 
him — every wood a labyrinth. Perplexed and irresolute 
he always judges and calculates falsely. Incessantly 
applying to guides, by whom his march is exposed, and 
who often, unfriendly enough, deliver him over to the 
enemy, he blunders on in uncertainty. 

He judges incorrectly of the directions which he 
receives ; what is right, he considers left : his reports are 
generally incorrect and incomprehensible to his superiors* 
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dHAP. The mode of acquiring expertness in the art of finding 
- ^' our station, is to abstract a country, by means of the 
imagination, and from single parts, to bring the whole to 
remembrance. 

The art of military drawing developes the art of 
finding our station. The draughtsman accustoms 
himself to recall entire situations to his mind by 
the skeleton of chosen fixed points, as is done in the 
military sketch book. 

Facility in " finding our station" is only to be acquired 
by a knowledge of military drawing. This art as taught at 
the senior department of the Royal Military College, Sand* 
hurst, is perhaps, one of the most usefiil acquirements that 
an officer in the army can possess. It not only enables him 
to construct a military plan, but, from the continued and 
varied observation of ground, distant objects, roads, rivers, 
&c., which the practice necessarily involves, enables him, at 
once to fix upon the principal points and leading features of 
a country, and thus to form, as it were, a mental map of the 
whole. This acquirement, united with the short but 
practical course of mathematics, fortification, construction of 
field works, and other branches of military science taught at 
Sandhurst, are eminently calculated to form well educated 
officers, and the staiF of our army in the Crimea would have 
presented a more favorable contrast to that of the French, 
had graduation at Sandhurst been made a necessary condition 
of those appointments. But patronage and nepotism are the 
bane of our army. Distinction at the senior department has 
scarcely ever led to appointments on the staff. A return has 
just been made to Parliament of officers who have received 
LondOTi certificates in the senior department of the Royal Military 
mS^s^' College, and have been subsequently employed on the staflT 
of the army during the last twenty years, and what is the 
result ? Alas ! but one solitary name figures in the list^^ 
Major EwABT of the 93xd, and he was not appointed until 
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1854, probably after the agitation on the subject had sprung ohaf* 
up, for the date of his certificate is 1845 ! It also appears, ^' 
that out of 30 or 40 officers and cadets, who were induced, 
by the promises of the commander-in-chief, to leave the 
artillery and engineers and enter the line in 1826, one only A^^y^S™' 
has ever been employed on the staff — a single appointment 
in 20 years ! One would almost imagine that scientific 
education and acquirements were considered by our authori- 
ties rather a bar to professional advancement than otherwise ; 
and hence are the British army driven on the outbreak of such 
a contest as is now raging, to oppose scientific and well 
educated officers, with youths not only unacquainted with 
actual war, but having often to learn the rudiments of the 
most necessary field operations in presence of the enemy. Aiiaon's 
Some of our general officers, when they embarked for the u. 437,2? ' 
Peninsula, were ignorant of the nature of a ravelin and a 
counterscarp, and even the redoubted Picton is stated to have 
passed some days with an engineer officer, for the purpose of 
learning the rudiments of fortification ! The defects of this 
feniily system are so palpable that it is scarcely necessary to 
dwell upon the subject. If purchase and patronage be the 
main elements of advancement in the British service — if the 
branches of military education taught at the senior department 
are of no value to an officer in the eyes of his superiors — if 
merit be an empty name and sta,ff appointments are given to 
sons, cousins, and nephews without any reference to their 
professional attainments— and a Sandhurst certificate thus 
becomes mere waste parchment^why keep up the establish- 
ment at all ? The senior department of the Royal Military 
College is supposed to have been founded for the formation 
of staff officers ; but 40 years' experience has proved this ex- 
pectation to be *' a mockery, a delusion, and a snare," and 
unless some practical consequences are made to result from its 
operations, it would be better to close the department altoge- 
ther and save the students from the waste of time and money 
now caused by labours, which long experience has shewn 
fhem will terminate in mortification and disappointment. 
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CHAP. ACTION. 

^' 1. By day. 

Cavalry prevails in a free open country. The skir- 
misher on horseback has here so important an advantage 
over the skirmisher on foot^ that the latter can make no 
stand against him. In broken ground the skirmishers 
must be dismounted and opposed to the enemy on foot, 
by which the equality of the fight is restored. Cavalij 
skirmishers will even continue to have the advantage on 
foot, so long as the combat is carried on with extended 
files. Less fatigued than the infantry skirmisher ; 
imincumbered by a knapsack, he looks forward to joining 
the reserve after the engagement, and mounting his 
horse ; and although the carbine does not carry quite so 
far as the musquet, it is only necessary to advance within 
l*ange of the enemy, in order to be certain of doing him 
as much injury as he can do to us.* 

The cavalry skirmisher has his sabre to oppose to the 
bayonet. On the 28th September, 1813, general Thiel- 
mann attacked Albrecht's large manufactory at Zeitz, 
(which was occupied by iafantry,) with dismounted 
volunteer cavalry, at whose head was prince Biron de 
Courland. With the Cossacks were imited Hungarians, 
Bohemians, and Prussians. After a short carbine fire, 
the building was stormed, sword in hand ; many were 
cut down, and one colonel, fifty-five officers, and one 
thousand men made prisoners. 

The Scotch infantry generally and confidently employ 
their long basket-handled sword instead of the bayonet. 
On the plains of Maida in Calabria, in the summer of 
1806, when sur John Stuart with four thousand 

* Even dose proximity would be unnecessary if the cavaliy were armed, as 
suggested, with needle-rifles, loaded at the breech, and having a range of 800 ywds. 
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English, beat seven thousand French under Regnier, a 
Scotch infantry regiment successfully attacked the 4th 
regiment of chasseurs a cheval with swords in the right 
hand and musquets in the left. 

Although unable to substantiate by contemporary autho- 
rity the remarkable statement made in the text of the 
mode of attack adopted by the highland infantry at the 
battle of Maida^ it must be admitted that this battle^ although 
now thrown into the shade^ was yet one of the most brilliant 
victories that ever graced the British standard^ and first 
made fully known to Napoleon the power of our infantry. On 
the memorable 4th July^ 1806, 4,800 British foot-soldiers, 
supported by six pieces of light artillery, and eight mountain 
guns, but without a single squadron of cavalry, defeated 
7,000 French infantry and 400 cavalry with a battery of ffi«ti 
horse artillery — the latter having the advantage of com- MakUu* 
manding ground, and being in possession of all the lines of 
communication. Begnier had been repulsed with loss, but 
being able to show a greater front than the British, he 
endeavoured to outflank their left with his cavalry, while his 
infantry threatened the front. To meet this disposition 
general Stuart threw back the British line on its left, and 
then firmly awaited the attack. At this critical moment, the 
two lines opened their fire, and the day was about to be 
decided by a general charge, when the S8th regiment, 
having been disembarked during the action, was brought up 
by colonel Ross to oppose the cavalry, and under the 
protection of some rough ground and broken trees opened 
so destructive a fire that the enemy turned and fled. The 
British line immediately advanced, and after a few ineffectual 
discharges from the French, their whole army fell into 
confusion and hurried from the field, leaving 700 dead, 
many wounded, and a general officer with about 1,000 men 
prisoners : . The loss on the side of the British was only one 
officer and 44 men killed ; 11 officers and 271 men wounded. 

* Attributed to the pen of tlie late genend sir John Jones, Royal Engineers. 
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OHAP. The battle of Maida is said to be one of the few occasions <m 
X. which bayonets literally crossed, but no very conclusive 

' details have been published on this " vexed question," and 

there is reason to believe that such a conflict was confined to 
one particular part of the line, where the 1st French light 
infantry made a brave resistance. 

If the advanced-guard, when prepared, meets with 
the enemy, it disposes itself according as the country is 
open or interrupted, and according as it has obtained 
information of the strength and intention of the enemy^ 
or can ascertain anything by observation of his movements. 

On such occasions it must not omit to take possession 
of the commanding heights. 

If the advanced-guard unexpectedly meets with the 
enemy, perhaps in ambush, the leading divisions should 
rush upon him with resolution and impetuosity. By 
this, the surprise which the enemy had prepared for us, 
recoils upon himself: This plan more frequently 
succeeds than miscarries. It can be explained: — 

An enemy remaining concealed, generally does not see 
the advance of his adversary, and consequently has no 
certain knowledge of his strength. 

If then, the ambuscade be impetuously attacked, at 
the same moment that it intended attacking, amazement 
will take possession c£ the enemy. Besides, in retreat, 
the soldier easily loses his presence of mind — thinks 
more of his safety than his fame, and believes his own 
destruction more probable than that of the enemy. 

2. BY NIGHT. 

If an outlying picquet (field-guard) in position, or a 
van-guard in march, is attacked, the enemy must be 
impetuously rushed upon, without the least time been 
given him for consideration. The darkness of the night 
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will crown this operation with success: even the most chap, 
resolute enemy will be surprised to find himself attacked ^' 
when he intended attacking. 

Thirty horses would throw an entire column of attack 
into confusion : the head of the enemy's columns being 
mixed with our's, would increase and extend the disorder ; 
the enemy astounded, would believe that his intended 
operation had failed and give up all as lost. Such con-^ 
duct may, with perfect reason, be expected from every 
officer commanding an advanced-guard, on such occasions. 

If it be thought that the enemy will be found equally 
brave, cool, circumspect, and resolute as we are; — is 
superior in force ; and that the charge should fail, which 
is scarcely to be expected, and but rarely occurs, it is 
still always honorable to have exhibited the strength of 
our intentions by making the attempt. 

The characteristic of bravery consists in never hesita- 
ting when honour and duty are at stake. The honour of 
an officer, in the situation mentioned, is truly at stake ; 
and his duty commands him to attack the enemy with 
all the means in his power ; — ^to beat him back, or at 
least to check his advance, in order that time may be 
gained to prepare for action. 

The surprise which count ReiUe attempted upon the 
adyanced guard of the allied army, at Las B.osas in Spain, 
on the 11th of August, 1812, was completely defeated by 
the prompt and gallant conduct of general d'Urban, and the 
heavy cavalry brigade of the king's German legion : — 

General d'Urban's brigade consisted of three regiments of Hut. k. a. 
Portuguese cavalry, which, with the first light battalion of ^iSJ;"*®*' 
the king's German legion, and a British battery of horses- 
artillery, passed the Guadarama on the 9th of August, and on 
the following day, bivouacked at the Fuente de Batamar. 
On the 11th they were joined by the heavy cavaky brigade 
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of the legion under colonel de Jonquidres and the whoi^ 
advanced on the road to Madrid. The cavalry soon fell in 
with the enemy's rear-guard^ and a distant skirmish was kept 
SwuiAo, ^P ^^ *^® village of Las Rosas, from whence the enemy retired 
through Mahalajonda, towards Navel Carnero, on the right 
of the road to Madrid. They were followed by the allied 
cavalry and artillery to Mahalajonda^ where the Portuguese 
brigade and four of the guns were halted, while the German 
dragoons were ordered back to Las Rosas, where also the light 
battalion had been halted. 

The heavy cavalry brigade of the legion had not been 
unsaddled for several days, and were much in need of rest ; 
general d'Urban therefore, directed that they should take the 
present opportunity of obtaining some relief. The strong 
brigade of Portuguese cavalry, and the British guns in front, 
formed an advanced post fully sufficient to secure them from 
any sudden attack, and to provide still more effectually 
against a surprise, colonel de Jonquidres obtained permission 
to place a picquet of 40 dragoons, under lieutenant Kuhls, in 
front of the Portuguese : the remaining two guns were 
posted on the road to Madrid. 

Kuhls tracked the enemy for four miles on the road to 
Toledo, and charging boldly in front of a defile, killed and 
wounded several of their rear-guard, but about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, the French horsemen returned, re-inforced 
by a battalion of infantry and some guns, and the German 
picquet fell back upon that of the Portuguese, which stood in 
front of Mahalajonda. The enemy's leading squadrons 
came confidently forward, leaving the main body at a 
considerable distance, and d'Urban, seeing the favourable 
opportunity, which was thus afforded for attack, directed the 
Portuguese to charge. Led on boldly by their officers, they 
advanced in good order, and with every appearance of being 
determined to make a resolute assault; but just at the 
moment when contact was to be expected, and before they 
had actually reached the opposing squadrons, they suddenly 
wheeled about, and abandoning their gallant officers, and 
leaving the British guns to their fate, fled in disorder 
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through Mahalajonda^ and continuing their disgraceful flight, chap. 
galloped back the whole way to Las Bosas. ^« 

Kuhls vainly endeayoured to check the pursuing squadrons, 
and was twice wounded in the attempt, but the numbers S^^.^. 
were too unequal, and after the most intrepid conduct on the 
part of his detachment, he also fell back upon las Bosas, 
catting his way through the enemy's scattered horse. 
Meantime the rest of the German legion cavalry, little 
anticipating any demand upon their services, were quietly 
occupied with their stable duties in various parts of the 
village, many of them in their shirt sleeves. Kuhls had sent 
in several reports of the enemy's movements, but colonel de 
Jonqui^res, relying upon d'Urban's cavalry, and the orders 
which he had received, made no preparations to meet an 
attack, and the brigade was completely surprised. But the 
alarm was now sounded; — two companies of the light 
battalion, which stood in the lower part of the village, 
soon turned out ; — the dragoons hastened to saddle, and every 
effort was made to receive the threatened onset. But the 
German troops were too dispersed to admit of any effective 
number being soon assembled, and although captains von 
Beitzenstein and Marschalck, with wonderful activity and 
presence of mind, brought together a few men of their 
squadrons, and bravely meeting the French horsemen, 
attempted to check their progress at the entrance of the 
village, they w^re overpowered by numbers ; and the elated 
enemy, following up his successes at a rapid rate, crowded 
into the place, and appeared suddenly in an open square, 
which divided the upper from the lower part of the village. 
Here the main body of the first light battalion of the legion, 
together with the baggage of the whole detachment, was 
stationed, and the French riding wildly about, caused great 
confusion, took some prisoners and wounded seven men ; but 
the companies quickly forming up, drove back the assailants. 
By this time the dragoons were all mounted, and quickly 
iftssembling in bodies of tens and twenties, according as they 
could be collected, rode boldly against the intruders, and 
drove them out of the. Tillage : the brigade was, then formed. 
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and soon the two regiments appeared in their full strength on 
the road in front of Las Bosas. 

The Portuguese cayalrj now took courage, and came up on 
the left of the Germans, forming with them an oblique line. 
Hist. KG. hayine the left thrown forward. Scarce was this e&cted 

Legion, ii. 90. ° t -, r j* i 

when the enemy adyanced on a front of two squadrons, at a 
slow pace, bringing up their right against the Portuguese, 
and opening a fire from the captured guns. The united 
brigades rode out brayely to meet the threatened attack, but 
just as the pace had been increased to charging speed, and 
the Portuguese brigade had arriyed within twenty paces of 
the enemy, the men again deserted their officers — wheeled 
about, and fled back to the yillage ! 

The left flank of the Germans now became completely 
exposed to the French, by whom they were nearly surrounded, 
and no alternatiye remained but a rapid retreat, which was 
immediately commenced in column of squadrons. The 
enemy pressed on, and falling upon the rear, took some 
prisoners, amongst whom was colonel de Jonquidres, com* 
manding the brigade. Arriyed near the yillage, the Germans 
made front, and the leading squadron of the 2d regiment, 
under captain Friesland, joined by the picquet under Kuhls, 
charging with impetuosity, killed and wounded seyeral of 
their opponents. The second squadron, under captain yon 
Lenthe, together with the same gallant picquet, now advanced 
to the charge ; the French squadron leader rode confidently 
forward, and called on Lenthe to surrender, but Wolbers, a 
bold soldier, rushing from the ranks, cut the haughty captain 
from his horse, and the French squadron gaye way. Thus 
the pursuit was checked ; and the heayy cayalry brigade of 
general Ponsonby appearing, at the same time, in sight, the 
enemy's horsemen withdrew to Mahalajonda, but not without 
haying inflicted seyere losses on the German brigade. 

War consists in deeds ; — ^the question is not of riffkt, 
but action. The most productive in deeds is victorious : 
bravery and resolution lead to vigorous actions : nothing 
is, therefore, worse than irresolution. 
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XI. 



CHAPTER XL 

OPERATIONS OF CAVALRY IN RECOJfNOITERlNG THE 
POSITIONS AND MOVEMENTS OP THE ENEMY. 

A. Becannoiterinff. 

Reconiioitering is either open and forcible, or secret. chap. 

1. Open reconnoitering has for its object the enemy *s 
army and position, taken as a whole : it is undertaken 
with divisions of such strength that the enemy cannot 
prevent the attainment of the intended object. 

The commander-in-chief is generally present himself ; 
but the commander of the cavalry of the army, is always 
present on such occasions. 

As soon as we come up with the enemy, his advanced 
posts should be quickly and impetuously attacked — 
overthrown on the first onset, and a commanding height 
gained, from whence the commander, or his representa- 
tive, can freely observe. 

The retreat must be quickly performed, and secured 
by regiments and squadrons advantageously placed. 

Count Turpin has arranged a general plan for recon- 
noitering : — He takes six squadrons : When arrived 
within four miles and half of the enemy, he places 
squadrons close to the road, at intervals of a mile and 
half from each other. As soon as he has actually 
reached the enemy, the leading squadron drives bad^ his 
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CHAP, advanced posts — ^then extends itself into a line of skir- 
^^' mishers, while two other squadrons take up positions, 
and the commanding officer reconnoiters the enemy. 

Open reconnoitering is generally undertaken. 

a. Before a battle, in order to observe the position of 
the enemy, whether we intend waiting for his attack, or 
attacking him. 

d. When the enemy retires without coming to action, 
in order to ascertain the direction of his march ; or if we 
wish to retreat, to conceal the retiring movement. 

2. Secret reconnoitering has only single parts of the 
enemy's army or his position, as its object. Intelligent 
officers should be employed on this service. From the 
fourth part of a squadron to two or three squadrons, 
according to existing circumstances, are to be employed. 
Secrecy of march is the first principle. This is generally 
performed at night, by cross roads, in order to arrive at 
the object of the reconnoisance before daybreak. 

Inhabited places are to be avoided on the march, 
which should be conducted round the enemy's posts; 
the horses are to be fed in woods, and care must be 
taken not to meet the enemy's patroles. 

Safe guides, are necessary — faithful spies can be of 
great service. 

Strada, Turenne, and Vauban strongly recommend spies, 
for the purpose of gaining secret intelligence of the enemy's 
army. M. de Feuqui^res observes that spies are of many 
sorts : — " They are to be found in the cabinets of princes, in 
the closets of ministers ; amongst officers of the army, and in 
the councils of generals — in towns belonging to the enemy, 
and in monasteries. Some offer themselves — others are found 
by the generals or ministers ; but the desire of gain is what 
chiefly encourages and tempts them to undertake the 
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business.'*^ They are generally found amongst the following chap^ 
classes : — xi. 

Inferior shopkeepers. 

Discontented clerks, seUngw. 

miLgmda. 

Men eager for money. 
Men who haye families, 
and landed property. 

Jews are the worst people that can be employed, because 
their religion forbids them to follow business on a Saturday, 
and as they scruple to take the oath of fidelity, they are not 
to be depended upon, or their statements always credited. 
Postmasters may be advantageously employed, and intelligent 
women often aJSbrd most useful information. 

If it be necessary to obtain intelligence from the 
inhabitants we must be enigmatical in our questions, in 
order that the real object should not be known : so long 
as the march can be observed by them, it should be 
conducted in a direction deviating from the one intended 
to be taken. 

Should a secret reconnoitering party, in spite of all 
precaution, fall in with the enemy, without being covered, 
or being able to retire in good order, the enemy must be 
resolutely attacked by it. If we are stronger than the 
enemy, he loses the advantage of wheeling about, flying 
oflF, and betraying us. If weaker, it is too late to wheel 
about, and no longer of use: the enemy is upon us 
before we can turn our horses. 

Presence of mind leads on to the attack, by whicli 
time is gained; and time gained, decides: This is 
particularly advantageous by night. 

If it be day, and that we must leave the field, a wood 
should be sought ; a halt made, with confidence, before 
it, and an appearance assumed as if infantry were 
concealed there. 
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CHAP. The alarm should be sounded ; — ^the horses allowed to 
"' recover their wmd ; — ^the detachment regulated, and the 
whole moved slowly away. 

A prudent and cautious enemy does not go blindly 
into woods. In the worst case, the party disperse, 
taking chance in flight, and calculating that the enemy 
cannot move faster than they. It is, therefore necessary to 
make the detachment acquainted with the entire country, 
and on each hill, to repeat an examination of the bearings. 

Strictly speaking, every officer should carry a compass 
with him. In this kind of highly interesting operations, 
many artifices and stratagems, as they are called, have 
been, at all times, exhibited. The old military histories 
are filled with them. General Luckner, in the seven 
years' war, often reconnoitered in the garb of a peasant, 
or dressed as one of the enemy's hussars. 

Such metamorphoses require precauticm, and much 
cunning. 

Optical illusions must be avoided. A mass of troops, 
viewed in front, conceals aU the divisions that are in 
rear of it. 

Echelon positions, and positions e% echiquier deceive, 
and are difficult to judge of. We should count the 
standards — ^the intervals. 

To make correct observations, we must be acquainted 
with the form of the regiments, battalions, and squadrons, 
and manner of encampment of the enemy. By the 
reflection of the arms, clouds of dust, &c,, the direction 
of the movement of the columns is ascertained. If the 
reflection from the arms continues to strike the eye, the 
columns are moving towards us : if the glittering is 
interrupted, and only visible above, the columns are 
moving from us. 
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Persons reconnoitering must endeavour to learn, 
whether the enemy's army is well provided ; — ^whether a 
good spirit prevails ; — ^whether it desires a battle, and so 
forth. Whether the discipline is strict; — the service 
zealously or inertly performed, and what is said by 
the enemy. 

This intelligence is obtained by means of prisoners, 
deserters, spies, &c. Although individual reports may 
deserve little credit, yet from the many we may combine 
and extract the truth : — ^we should never be tired of 
asking questions. 

If the object of the reconnoisance be to make a 
military survey of the country, — ^to mark out roads for 
columns, &c., officers of the staff should be appointed 
for that purpose, and the officer of the cavaby escort 
then merely acts in command of the troops. 

One of the most important results of a reconnoisance on 
record, was that which took place at Yillers-en-Couch^e in 
1794^ where the 15th hussars were so much distinguished. 
On the 23d of April, the duke of York sent a detachment of 
cavalry, from his post at Gateau, to reconnoitre the enemy, 
who were reported to have assembled at the camp de Caesar, 
near Cambray. This detachment found the enemy in great 
force, and so strongly posted at the village of Villers-en- 
Couch^e, that general Otto, who accompanied it, sent back 
for a reinforcement, which the duke immediately despatched, Denatch of 
but not arriving in time. Otto felt himself called upon to of yiork. 
attack the enemy on the morning of the 24th April, with his general otto. 
advanced guard only, consisting of two squadrons of Austrian 
hussars, and two squadrons of the British ISth light dragoons. 
The former were part of the Imperial corps Leopold Toscano, 
consisting of 86 men ; the Idth amounted to about 186; to 
which were opposed 10,000 French (cavalry and infantry) a 
disproportion nearly equal to that at Poictiers. These 
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CHAP, squadrons charged the enemy's cavalry with such success, 
XI' that, finding a line of infantry in rear of the horse, they 
continued the charge, and completely overthrew their oppo- 
rfi6t?ifht ^^^^9 ^^^ were obliged to retreat to Cambray with the loss 
dragooDB. q{ 1,200 men killed, and three pieces of cannon. The 
gallantry displayed by the 15th on this day has never been 
exceeded : colonel Aylett, in charging at the head of the 
regiment, was pierced through the body with a bayonet, and 
his horse was wounded in two places ; captain Kyan's horse 
was severely wounded : captain Calcraft's horse was shot ; 
and the horses of major Butler, captains Blount and Wilson, 
were all wounded under them. In acknowledgment of the 
distinguished bravery of the 15th hussars on this occasion, the 
emperor of Austria presented to each of the officers engaged, 
medals of the Order of merit, and the name of VtUers-en' 
CouchSe became one of the badges of the regiment. The 
15th hussars were also opposed to a great superiority of 
numbers at Emsdorf in 1760, when, having just completed 
their establishment of 600 men, they routed a French force of 
upwards of 4,000, and took S,000 prisoners. At Egmont-op- 
Zee, the 15th were equally distinguished, three troops of the* 
regiment putting 500 French horsemen to flight. 

B. Surprises. 

When armies remain, for some time, inactive, opposite 
each other, and the commander-in-chief can obtain no 
certain intelligence as to the designs of the enemy, 
surprises (coups de main) are ordered to be undertaken, 
for the purpose of making prisoners, as much as possible, 
of officers. 

To execute a surprise with success requires a know- 
ledge of the enemy's posts which it is intended to 
surprise, as well in position as in connection with other 
posts. This infcHmation is obtained by means of men 
sent out in disguise — ^by spies — deserters. If the post 
can be surrounded, there is a probability of the enterprise 
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succeeding ; and in this case, the fright . caiised by .ohap; 
appearing in the rear, is of the greatest assistance. ^' 

Having many difficulties to overcome is favourable to 
the success of a surprise : the stronger the position is, the 
les§ do the troops who occupy it, anticipate danger. 

Bad weather is favourable to a surprise, because it 
^relaxes the watchfulness of the troops. Added to this is 
the psycological remark, that a man, frightened out of his 
sleep, has seldom his senses about him in the first 
moment; — ^disorder and confusion are then unavoid- 
able ;-^— ordering and obeying are equally difficult ; for 
neither officers or men have their eyes half open, and 
clearness of vision is wanting to both ; it is therefore, 
easily to be understood why more surprises succeed than 
fail. Whoever has experienced such fearful moments, is 
provided with matter for many interesting remarks; 

The campaign of 1813, furnishes niany instances of 
successful surprises. The sudden attack of the Austrians, 
on the 18th of September, upon Freiberg, imder Scheitter, 
was a brilliant operation. 

In the autumn of this year a serious partisan warfare 
sprung up in rear of the French army. Secure in the 
mountains of Bohemia^ the allied sovereigns took advantage 
of their superiority in light horse, to threaten the enemy's 
communications, and seize their convoys on the roads to the AUson. xii. 

. - 178 179. 

Rhine. With this view Schwartzenberg advanced to Freiberg, 
where he made 400 prisoners ; from thence Kielmann^ with 
3,000 horse^ was detached to scour the country towards 
Leipsic, while Mensdorf with 2,000, beset the roads from 
Dresden and Torgan. The former attacked and destroyed, 
near Weissenfels, a large convoy of ammunition destined for 
the use of the grand army, made 500 men prisoners in 
Merseburg, and spread alarm throughout the whole of 
western Saxony. Lefebvre Desnouettesnow took' the field 
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with 8^000 chasseurs d cheval and the cavalry of the gnardy 
and coming up with the Sa^con general near Merseburg^ 
defeated him with considerable loss^ and obliged him to retire 
towards Zwickau, after abandoDing his prisoners. This 
called forth Platoff, who issued from Bohemia with 7000 
Cossacks and Austrian horse, two days after, and directing 
his march to Altenburg, where Lefebvre lay unconscious of 
his danger, attacked him with such vigour that he was driven 
back to Zeitz. The French general, however, was effisctisg 
his retreat en iehelon, in good order — although still pressed 
by Platoff in his rear, when he was attacked by Thielmann, 
and totally defeated, with the loss of five guns and 1,500 
prisoners. 

The Italian general of division, Pery, suflfered himself 
to be surprised, in an unaccountable manner, in the 
afternoon of the 19 th May, at Konigswarthe, by Barclay 
de Tolly ; the division was broken, a great part noade 
prisoners, and eleven guns captured. 

The Italians were leisurely reposing, in loose order, after 

flinner, without any proper look-out ; 2,000 prisoners were 

i^on. B. taken ; the rest dispersed ; and it was only by taking refuge 

in the neighbouring neutral territory of Bohemia, that the 

great bulk of the division, about 00,000, escaped. 

The campaign of 1814 is also not deficient in success- 
ful surprises on the part of the allies : — ^The affair at 
Epinal, cm the 11th of January, was a regular surprise 
by day, from which the crown-prince, to his mortification, 
could not derive advantage with his accustomed quick- 
ness, because the ground on this side of the town did not 
allow of the movement of cavalry. 

The seven years* war is rich in bold operations of this 
kind. The successful surprise of the herec^tary i»fiQce of 
Brunswick, in the little town of Zierfenberg, and thttt of 
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Ae Irenoh corps of general CSaubitz, encamped near 
Bmsdorf, in Hessia^ — ^which the prince captured in broad 
day — ^were brilliant operations. 

No surprise was ever better concerted than that of the 
prince of Brunswick upon Ziereiiberg : — Hating been 
informed of all the^enemy's poste^ and the careless position of 
their troops, he assembled that part of kis forces which he 
had selected for the surprise, at eight o'clock, on the night of 
the 5th September, 1760, at the stone bridge near the 
Dymel. The cavalry consisted of two sq^uadrons of the Field or 
Greys, two of the Enniskillens, two of 'Busch, two of 
Melakousky, and four of Bpck, the whole being under the 
orders of major general Bock.. The infantry, under . the 
.compaand of major general Griffin, was copjposed of MftxweUV 
grenadiers, 150 Highlanders, Kingsley's regiment, and three 
other battalions, which last were posted with the cavalry, t^ 
cover a retreat. The British infantry were entrusted with 
the attack. Major Maxwell w^s ordered to force the Duren- 
berg gate wkh his grenadiers ; captain Grey, with the right 
wing of Kingsley's regiment, to enter at the Warburg 
side; — ^captain Carlton with the left wing, to pass throngh 
a breach in the wall, to ffx^ilitata the eml;ranQe :of jbj^e pwQ 
corps; and captain Maclean, who comnfaQded the High- 
landers, was also ordered to enter at the breach, and 
endeavour to sei^e the person of the commanding officer. 
Such was the general disposition ; but the activity and spirit 
of Kingsley's division, made the entrance at the breach 
unnecessary, for, driving all before them, they came so close 
on the heels of the iu^xisives, that the enemy had npt time to 
ahnt the gate?, and captain Grey, who wa? the j|rst vim ii^ 
the town, advanced to let in Maxwell ^t the purenhpr^ gate^ 
where he had been equally successful, and was just coming in 
when Grey arrived. The French posts, which had been 
driven in by Maxwell, became thus between two fires, and 
were all bayoneted. Maclean and Carlton followed Grey in 
9/t the gate, and the latter^ pufihing for the ohurch-yard, found 
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QBA'B. the commander, general Norrmann at the head of 100 men, 
XI. whom he made prisoners. Altogether, 428 prisoners were 

* taken, and three pieces of cannon. 

It is remarkable that, with such complete success, and a 
night attack, so few men should have been left behind or 
wounded ; amongst the latter was general Griffin, who 
received a bayonet wound in the chest : the other British 
officers who shared the honors of the day, were, colonels 
Boyd and Beckwith, iand lord George Lennox, whose horse 
was shot under him. 

Lukner well understood how to take advantage of the 
favourable moment, and many surprises succeeded with 
him during the day : he thus describes that which took 
place at Butzbach, in the plain of the Wetter, in 1760 : — 

" I gave orders to enter the gate at full charge ; and 
if this was not possible, to gallop round to the Friedberg 
side and try there. It was a fatality, that out of a 
patrole of one comet and twelve men, we only took 
eleven ; the comet and one man escaped us. It was 
noon. I gave orders to pursue the comet, and force 
into the town veith him, cost what it would. This 
was done. At the first onset, nothing was seen but 
guards and infantry. My hussars cut them all down; 
crying out ; * where is the enemy ? ' ' Outside the 
Friedberg gate' was the reply. We rushed thither and 
made more prisoners." 

Bulow, in his " Gustavous Adolphus in Germany/' 
relates a very interesting coup de main, as well vdth 
regard to the rapidity of the previous march, as to the 
superior execution in general : — 

The king was at Wurzburg : Tilly before Ochsenfurth. 
Hanau was of importance to the king. He despatched 
colonel Haubold with six troops of horse and a few 
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hundred dragoons, to surprise this place, wWch was cha^. 
strong and occupied by an imperial garrison. Hanau is ^^' . 
ten German miles from Wurzburg. 

Haubold marched at five o'clock in the morning froni 
Wurzburg — soon left the great roads — crossed the 
Maine near Lengfeld ; — directed his march through 
Spessart, and, the next day, between five and six o'clock 
in the morning, he surprised and took Hanau. 

At a bad season of the year, in the month of Novem- 
ber, he had marched ten German miles in twenty-four 
hours, without reckoning the circuitous roads, and taken 
a fortress, with all the warlike stores which it contained : 
the commandant, Brandeis, was the only one of the 
garrison who remained in the Imperial service ; all the 
rest entered into the service of the enemy, according to 
the custom of that time. The king rewarded Haubold 
with the situation of colonel of his body-guard; he 
musti however, as often happens, very. soon have for- 
gotten this exploit, for Haubold became discontented/ 
and afterwards entered the Imperial service. 

Benningsen relates an instructive example of a success- 
ful surprise: — In the summer of 1794, he was at Trabe 
in Lithuania ; five miles from him, near the little town 
of Oschmen, lay a Polish t5orps, which Benningsen 
determined to surprise. He marched at three o'clock in 
the afternoon ; at seven in the evening, after having 
gone two miles, he stopped for an hour at the Uttle town 
of Olschau, to feed. After resimiing his march, he 
placed fifty Cossacks at some distance from the advanced 
guard, preceded by three men, placed fifty paces in 
front. The greatest silence was enjoined ; no firing was 
to be allowed : the fifty Cossacks that were at the head^ 
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oHAP. weiie (Ard^red^ as'socKi as attacked^ or if they fell in with 
"' ally thidg, tp gallop off* to the distance of a werst, on the 
road, and there wait for the advanced guard. By thia 
disposition, the first cavahy picquet was cut off, as well 
as the second, and the march was continued through a 
wood. 

When thfe genetal had reiaqhed the edge of the wood, 
he saw the enemy's corplsi, about eight hundred yards in 
advance; the river Oschmenka ran in front of their 
position J the left flank rested on the town of Oschmen : 
two new broad bridges led across the river. 
: AH was in motion in the camp; the cavalry had 
bridl^ up ; — the Russians could observe every thing. 

Day broke: the general formed two columns, and 
advanced from the wood towards the bridge. 

At last the sentries fired, upon which the RussisB 
wvalry crossed the bridges at full gallop, and rushed 
into the camp. The disorder was unbounded; six 
hundred men were cut down ; the rest made prisoners, 
and all the cannon, baggage, &c., were taken. 

Lord Anglesea's surprise of the French at Sahagun, 
December 1808, was a bold and well-planned operation : 
vil^^ His lordship's division of cavalry was (stationed 12 miles from 
Sahagun, where a body of the enemy's horse, amounting to 
700, had' been posted; and this body lord Anglesea proposed 
to cut oflF, by a rapid movement, from the rest of the French 
army. He accordingly sent major general Slade, with the 
10th light dragoons by one road, while his lordship, with the 
15th, moving with great rapidity, in another direction, 
reached Sahagun, and surprised one of the enemy's picquets. 
Unfortunately some men escaped and gave the alarm, which 
Hfforded the French an opportunity of forming in an advan- 
tiigeous position outside the town. This position was parti.- 
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qularly favourable to the enemy in consequence of a hollow chap. 
way^ which ran along the front, and thus prevented a u* 
regular charge on the part of the British cavalry, and it ' 
became, therefore, necessary to manoeuvre, in order to gain 
the advantage of ground. Here the abilities of Lord 
Anglesea were strikingly exhibited, and having succeeded in 
improving his position, he led his squadrons against the 
dnemy in an impetuous charge. The onset was irresistible ; — 
the French line broke, and their whole force sought safety in 
flight. Two lieutenant-colonels and 190 men were made 
prisoners on this occasion, while the loss of the British did 
not exceed eight men killed and twenty wounded. 

The design for a surprise, like all others, is dependent 
upon the object of operation, and the lines which lead to 
it. Secrecy of march is an important condition: the 
safety of retreat must be secured. 

Small surprises are best executed soon after midnight ; 
but great ones a little before daybreak. A general 
place of rendezvous after the operation — a signal of 
recognition ; — ^a word — white handkerchief, or the like 
must be previously determined on. Firing must be for* 
bidden — ^the enemy should be attacked rapidly with the 
lance or sword. Success depends upon rapidity. 

The smallest part of the troops destined for the 
surprise^at most one half — ^should be sent into the 
place to be surprised; the larger part should remain 
outside, regularly formed up for action, in order to be 
able to act according to circumstances. 

Surprises in several columns generally fail, because 
all the columns seldom arrive at the same time, even 
when watches are duly regulated. In order never to 
be surprised, all possibilities must be previously brought 
to mind. 
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CHAP. in warlike operations luck is essential ; but fortune is 
■ ^^' a female, and often changes without reason: our own 
firmness is not suflBcient to fetter this mutable goddess 

" Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
And variable as the shade 
By the light qnivering aspen made." 

- Such is fortune, without even the redeeming quality which 
th(B poet allows to the lady : — 

*' When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thon." 

Scott. 

The cavalier Kniphausen said that " an ounce of good 
fortune was worth a pound weight of wit," and doubtless 
surprises, like other operations in war, have failed or succeeded 
in consequence of some trifling occurrence not previously 
anticipated, and which is attributed to good or bad luck. A 
surprise attempted by sir Thomas Graham, in imitation of 
tbe remarkably successful operation of general Hill, at Aroya 
Molinos in October 1811, met with signal misfortune, and 
{(eems to furnish an additional argument against the employ- 
ment of large bodies of troops on such occasions. 
• The troops employed in this expedition were the sixth 
and seventh divisions of the allied army, a brigade of cavalry, 
and two batteries of horse artillery, the whole of which, 
iiiBt. K. G. having been assembled at Usagre, on the 25th March, 1812, 
eucq.* "' ' moved from thence at ten o'clock p.m. for Villa Garcia, 
where they arrived at one a.m. on the following morning. 
Here general Graham made his dispositions, and at two 
o'clock the whole set out for Llerena, distant about four 
English miles. 

The main body of the infantry marched in one column on 
the high road ; the cavalry were on the left, together with 
the first light battalion of the king's German legion, with 
orders to enter the town from the Andalusian side ; while the 
second light battalion, which, it was intended, should enter 
the town on the opposite side, marched on the right. In 
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front of the main column was an advanced guard of 25 men cfiAP; 
of the first light battalion of the legion with a few English '^^' 
dragoons J and some distance in rear of this detachment rode 
sir Thomas Graham^ sir Stapleton Cotton, general Bemewitz Sj!ionji.4i,. 
of the Brunswickers, and several officers of the staff. *^* '**' 

» The night which, at starting from Villa Garcia, wasr 
illumined by a fine moon, soon became obscure, and before 
the troops had marched more than a mile, they were 
completely in the dark. ' 

Just at this moment — ^when the whole corps became 
suddenly shrouded in obscurity — a patrole of the enemy's 
cavalry, which had been lying in ambush near the line of 
march, availing themselves of the darkness, rushed impetu- 
ously upon the advanced guard, and drove it, together with 
the staff, in full speed, back upon the column — ^upsetting 
the cavalry chief (sir S. Cotton), general Bernewitz, and 
other officers of the suite. The latter general, on rising 
astounded from the dust, saw as he imagined, that his over^ 
coat was pierced in many places, by musquet balls, however; 
on careful examination, the injury proved to have' been 
inflicted by horse-shoes ? and his personal safety was 
ttnaffected by the overthrow. Owing to the darkness of the 
night, the cause of this sudden irruption was not discernible 
to the troops in the rear, but lieutenant (afterwards major) 
Rautenberg, who commanded the leading section of the first 
light battjdion of the legion, seeing drawn swords, horse 
hair plumes, and long tailed horses approaching him at a 
rapid rate, did not hesitate to draw up his men and order 
them to fire. The .French horsemen immediately wheeled 
off towards the 61st regiment, which marched at the head of 
the column, and they also fired. Upon this, the regiments 
in rear, concluding that the whole force had been attacked^ 
commenced defending themselves in various ways, according 
to their respective notions of the nature of the assault : — ? 
Some sent forth a desultory fire in the direction of their 
front, — many of the "balls of which, falling amongst the 
flanking battalions and squadrons, brought down several 
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OHAP. men^ and caused the horses to break their ranks ; oth^N 

3U« formed square and prepared to receire cavalry, while a 

crowd of starved dogs which had been wandering about the 

road in search of their masters, setting up a doleful whine. 

Legion. k 41. added to the confusion. Nor was this otherwise ludicrous 
affair unattended with serious casualties ; for the assistant 
surgeon, and two soldiers of the 51st were killed ; a serjeaut 
of the 1st light battalion of the legion was shot through the 
chest, and others were wounded. 

Order being restored, the march was resumed, and the 
troops arrived before Llerena without furth^ molestation. 
It was now daybreak, and the main column halting in front 
of the town, the artillery opened a fire upon what appeared 
to the commanding officer to be a strong line of infantry ; 
but the obsourity of the air had created an optical illusion, 
£>r after a few shots, the formidable opponent proved to be a 
dark stone wall ! 

Meantime the cavalry scouts had ascertaiaed that the 
enemy were in full march for Azugal, and the troops being 
now too fatigued to attempt a pursuit, the expedition 
returned without success. 

M.^^^ The operations undertaken by cornet Strenuwitz of the 

1st German hussars in 1811, were of a very different 
character, and furnish happy illustrations of successful enter- 
prise. — On the night of the 9th February, 1811, this gallant 
officer^ with not more than ten hussars, cut down the greater 
part of a cavalry picquet, about ten of an infantry support 
which was formed in its rear, and caused a reserve of infantry^ 
said to be 60 in number, to take to their heels. One officer 
and eleven men became his prisoners without the Germans 
losing a man ! On the night of the 30th, the same 
enterprizing officer dexterously led an enemy's picquet, 
consisting of one officer and 20 chasseurs, and the same 
number of infantry, into an ambuscade formed of 30 of the 
i6th light dragoons and 1st hussars, near Ferragoas, The 
enemy were vigorously charged, under the able guidance of 
the comety and the whole of the infantry, including the 
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officer^ and several of the ohadseurs wer^ either taken or out ohap^ 
down. The officer proved to be an aide-de*camp of general xi. 
Clausel^ and it was afterwards ascertained that he had been 
for several days waiting with parties of cavalry in ambuscade, 
hoping to surprise the British patroles ; but the fortune of 
war now brought him and 17 of his followers prisoners to 
the gallant cornet. These dashing affairs drew forth the 
marlced commendation of lord Wellington, who recognized 
in Strenuwitz all the qualifications of an effective piartisaa 
officer. 

PETTY WARFARE. 

The strategical object of war is the defeat of the 
enemy. War is divided into great and petty. The 
object of the former is the enemy's army — ^that of the 
latter his lines of communication. 

Great war consists in the operations of contending 
armies ; petty war is conducted by partisans, and its 
pbject is the materiel — the military stores and provisions. 

Petty war is the war of posts, carried dn by a body of }i^^^S!^ 
]ight troops, commanded by a person who is dexterous 
in the command of a party ^ and hence called a partisan, 
*' This corps," says major James, '^ should consist of 1,000 
to 2,000 men separated from the army, to secure the camp or 
cover a march ; — to reconnoiter the enemy or the country — to 
seize their posts, convoys or escorts ; — to plant ambuscades, 
and to put in practice every stratagem for surprising or 
disturbing the enemy." The Lusitanian legion, which was 
so conspicuous in the Peninsula for its effective operations 
under the gallant sir Robert Wilson, may be considered as 
coming under the denomination of a partisan corps : also 
the troops of Liitzow, Tettenborn, &c., in 1813. 

The military stores and provisions are either collected 
in magazines, cxr fallow the army ; and are, therefore^ 
to be found on the great roads. A bold partisan — ^wfaat 
Theobald calls a land pirate iland-kajper) — does not 
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CHAP* content himself with attacking, taking and destroying 
^^' these endless trains of military stores, or even with 
retarding their march and seizing them by partial sur- 
prises; he ventures, also, to attack the troops which 
follow the army as reinforcements — the depots of 
cavalry, artillery, hospitals, &c. 

One or more bold and able partisan corps may thus 
cause incalculable injuiy to the enemy ; — ^may even arrest 
the operations of an army — ^render them ineffective, and 
induqe movements of retreat. 

The duty of partisan corps is to weaken the enemy in 
every possible way, and all means are allowed to effect 
this object. Petty war is carried on with light troops. 
In general these troops are volunteers, whose service is 
only binding during the war. 

Discipline is seldom a qualification which distinguishes 
partisan corps. The choice of the commander is the 
most important point ; for, as in all other cases, so also 
with light or volunteer corps, every thing depends upon 
the personal qualities of the leader. 

To discern and select talent is a great ai't, but once 
put into action, it should be left unshackled. The, 
greatest possible freedom of action should be given to a 
partisan. Upon this it generally depends, whether the 
operations of partisan troops assist to fulfil the real 
object of the war, or are only confined to causing alarm 
amongst the defenceless inhabitants. Honour is the 
principal product of the former : money of the latter. 

Man yields much too easily to the seduction of 
wealth. The less liberality is to be expected from 
princes, the quicker and more certainly will the opportu- 
nities of becoming rich be taken advantage of. On this 
point the English show a knowledge of human nature> 
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for they unite honour and money. All conquerors, and chap. 
all usurpers have known how to connect their interests ^^' 
with these two taUsmans. They are the two open 
approaches, to defend which a man seldom possesses 
sufficient strength of mind, for nothing in this world is 
so thoroughly real as self-interest ! 

Partisan troops, along with the before mentioned 
operations, must direct their attention to reconnoitenng. 
Seizing on couriers — diplomatic persons — ^mtercepting 
dispatches, &c. — all are included in the operations of 
partisans. 

. The line of conduct to be observed on such occasions 
may be found in many military works, for much has 
been written on the subject of petty war. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



PRINCIPAL EPOCHS IN THE BISTORT OF CAVALRT. 

The Scolothians, a Scythian nation, are said to have 
been the first people who had the hardihood to tame the 
horse, which gave rise to the fable of the Centaois 
amongst poets and mythologists. 

Virgil gives the Lapithse, a people of Thessaly, who 
inhabited the environs of Larissa and Mount Olympus, and 
carried on war with the Centaurs— credit for this daring 
iitct : — 

" The Lapithse, to eliariotB add the state 
Of bits and bridles ; taught the steed to bound. 
To run the ring, and trace the mazy round ; 
To stop, to fly, the mles of war to know ; 
T* obey the rider, and to dare the foe." 

Drtden. 

TChis is, however, taking too much credit for the descen- 
dants of the fair daughter of Apollo. The employment of 
horses, both for riding and driving, is frequently alluded to 
in the Old Testament. The Canaanites, to whom Joshua 
gave battle at the waters of Merom, had horsemen as well as 
chariots, and the Arabs may certainly claim a better right 
than the Scythians to the honour of having been the first 
horse-breakers. As to the Centaurs their history appears to 
be involved in great uncertainty. '^ The most inquisitive 
Mitfoid*! and judicious of the antient antiquarians," says Mitford^ 
^rwce. i. . ^^ j^ppggj |.Q jja,ye been at a loss what to think of the 
Centaurs." Strabo calls them «yptw n KfwKov (savage) a 
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mode of expression implying his unoertainty about them. <;hai^. 
Hesiod and Homer, on the other hand, never speak of them ^^^- 
as a savage race. The scholiast on Homer indeed, says that 
where Nestor is speaking of mountain beasts destaroyed by 
Theseus, he means the Centaurs, but this interpretation is 
not warranted. In the Odyssee we find the C^itaur Eurytion 
mentioned with the honourable name of aytutkvr^ (illustrious) 
which is not likely to have been given to one of a tribe of 
mountain beasts or hairy savages. He got drunk, certainly, 
but it was in good company, and such indulgences have 
characterised some of t^e most eminent modems* Pindar 
describes the Centaur Chiron as a most paradoxical being, 
which yet, in the fourth Pythian, has been described in two 
words^<^P d«o£ (a godlike wild beast). But even in 
Xenophon's time, it appears the term Centaux did not of 
itself describe the imaginary animal, half man and half 
horse ; for that author, wishing to particularize, never calls 
them simply Centaurs, but Hippo-centaurs (Horse-centaurs)« 
Heyne derives the word Centaur from Kcpretv -njv avpav (spurring 
or lashing the air), and Supposes it to have been given to one 
of the Thessalian tribes, in consequence of the great velocity 
of their movements. 

Since then, according to Buffon, pompous palaces hav« 
been assigned to it for haibitations. 

When and where horses were first used in battle, is 
not pointed out 

Horses were, no doubt, first used in battle upon the wide 
o)pen plains where civilisation b^an, such as Assyria or die 
Tartarian steppes. Assyria was a powerM empire when 
the Greeks fed upon acorns ; and it is impossible to fix any 
period for events which are so completely lost in the obscurity 
of early history. 

It appears merely probable that cavalry fought at the 
famed siege of Troy, although Homer does not speak 
dearly on the subject. 
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CHAP. Homer appears to be quite explicit on this point : all his 
^ii- heroes either fight, in chariots, or leap from them to engage 
the enemy on foot, as did Paris, Agamemnon, Teucer, 
Ajax, &c. Nestor, forming the army for action, composes 
the first line of chariots ; in the second he places that part of 
.&e infantry, in which he had the least confidence ; and forms 
a third line of the most approved troops, which were heavy 
armed infantry, formed in close order, many ranks deep, and 
called a Phalanx. No person of Agamemnon's time is men- 
tioned by Homer, as riding on horse-back except Diomed, 
5f hen,. with Ulysses, he captured the horses of Khsesus : — : 

" KjcLpndkifJuos y i inrfi>y intPT^aero K6nrT€ ^ ^Obvatrevs 
Tof ^ Toi dfwerovTo Boas ciri pfjas *A;(OM5y." 

IALAA02, X. 1. 513. 

" At once lie momited — ^with his bow tlie steecU 
Ulysses plied, and to the ships they flew." 

COWPER. 

It seems certain that Homer was well acquainted with 
riding, for a feat of horsemanship is mentioned in a simile 
B. XV. 1, 679. Hiding on horseback was, however, little 
practiced, and some centuries passed over before it was 
applied in Greece to military purposes, the moimtainous 
ruggedness of the country preventing any extensive use of 
cavalry, except amongst the Thessalians, whose territory 
was a large plain. 

Thus much is certain — that the brave Scythians 
descended from the renowned Amazons, and from the 
women conquered by Hercules at Thermodon, who 
existed before the Trojan war, were accustomed to ride • 
and fought partly on horseback. 

The existence of the Amazons is very doubtfuL Mont- 

Antm.ExpKq. faucou, after relating the many wonderful stories which 

iv.83. Herodotus and others have told of their achievements, thus 

concludes : — " Nous ne nous arrfeterons point A ces faits trop 

connus, et que plusieurs regardent cgmme fabuleux : il y en 
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ftju^me qui vont jus(^u'a doutef si les Amazones ont jamais .ghaf. 
axist^." It is highly probable that the word Amazon is not ^^^- 
jGreek at all, but, like many other words, pressed into the 
laQguage/from an eastern origin, and a fable devised, as 
usual, to account for the punning derivation which they 
gave it— AX0d, without, and iM$a, a breast. Spain has, 
however, produced a real Amazon, and the well authenti- 
' cated heroism of Augustina Zaragossa may vie with any of 
th^ female exploits recorded by Herodotus or Diodorus Jf wSiL?'' 
$eiulus. At the first siege of Saragossa in 1808, thi6 ^^' 
intrepid woman, — ^when the soldiers hesitated to re-mah the 
guns — rushed forward over the wounded and the slain, 
snatched a match ffoxn the hand of a dead artilleryman, and 
fixed off a 26 pounder; then jumping upon the gun, she 
made a solemn vow never to quit it alive during the seige ; 
and her fellow-citizens, stimulated to fresh exertions by this 
daring act of intrepidity, instantly rushed into the battery, 
and re-opened a tremendous fire upon the enemy. At the 
second siege (1809) she again took her station at the gun, aimoo. ix. 
saying to the governor Palafox, " See general, I am again 
with my old friend." Her husband being struck by a cannon- 
ball as he served the battery, she calmly stepped into his 
place, and pointed the gun as he lay bleeding by her side. 
'Frequently she was to be seen at the head of an assaulting 
party, wrapped in her cloak, sword in hand, cheering 
on the soldiers. Augustina was at length taken prisoner; 
but contrived to escape. A female corps was formed during 
this remarkable siege under the countess Benita for the 
purpose of carrying provisions and water to the combatants, 
and to remove the wounded ; and this young, delicate, and Eiiwtt. 
beautiful woman, was frequently seen attending to the duties^ 
which she had prescribed to herself, in the midst of the most 
tremendous fire of shot and shells : several "hundred wome^ AUson. ix. 
and children perished in actual combat. , 

. The Greeks had little cavalry : the defeat of the 
Macedonians at Messene aiid Ithome is entirely to be 
attributed to their deficiency in that force. 



b. iv., c. xi, 
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OXAP. HiJe battles referred to in the text were probably tbds^ 
m- imght between the Lacedaemonians (not Macedonians) and 
Meseenians, as related by Fausanias. One of these took 
place in the plains of Messenia, and the oth^ neaar the 
mountain Ithome« In the latter the Lacedaemonians are 
stated to have sustained a complete defeat^ but no mention is 
made of caralry having been employed on either side. 11i6 
Messenian archers appear to have gained the yictory. '* The 
light armed troops of the Messenians/' says Pausanias^ 
^' beat and transfixed with their darts^ those of the Lacedae- 
monians who kept their ranks^ suddenly orertumed those 
who pursued them^ and assaulted them from behind as they 
were returning to their own troops ; at last the Lacedsemo* 
nians^ being wearied with the length of the battle^ and 
disordered by the unusual manner of fighting of the Mesae^ 
nian light armed troops^ broke their ranks and fled.'^ 

The wars with the Persians first made them attentive 
to this subject, — just as the Romans perceived the 
advantages of cavalry when taught by Hannibal. 

Agesflaus, king of Sparta, was the first who, in the 
wars with the Persians, increased his cavalry. 

The Asiatic nations have always had a numerous 
cavalry ; and even at the present day, it is not uncom- 
mon for the Mahrattas, whose united force of cavalry is 
considered two hundred thousand, to appear in the field 
with firom sixty to eighty thousand horses. 

If united, the Mahratta chieftains can bring 200,000 
Tii. horsemen into the field ; but their constant feuds with each 
other render it improbable that this vast force could ever be 
concentrated against an external enemy. The most dis- 
tinguished chieftains are the Rajahs of Berar, Scindiah 
and Holkar, each of whom can muster 60,000 men, almost 
entirely cavalry, round his standards. 

Asia appears to be the real father-land of the horse ; 
fot it is there only where it arrives at the most perfect 
and regular beauty. 
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With regard io tactics, the Thessalians and other cm^, 
Girecian nations, according to Elian, formed their cavahy ^^y 
in the shape of lozenges and wedges. The invention of 
the wedge-shaped position is attributed to Philip, father 
of Alexander the Great. 

Alexander, however, departed from this formation, 
and with his shallow lines of cavalry, conquered the 
deep-formed lines of Darius. 

Afterwards, the cavalry of all the other Greek nations 
was also formed more shallow : never, however, under 
four, or above eight ranks. 

The squadrons of Hannibal were sixty-four strong^ 
which, formed in four ranks, made sixteen files. The 
turma of the Romans had, according to Vegetius, eight 
files and four ranks; ten turmae formed a legion: the 
distances between the turmae were equal to their front. 

There is some misconception here. The Roman legion 
contained both infantry and cavalry^ and according to 
Vegetius, the number of the latter far exceeded that stated 
in the text. Gibbon gives the following clear detail of the 
number of cavalry attached to an Imperial legion : — 

/' The cavalry, without which the force of the legion 
would have remained imperfect, was divided into ten troops Decline and 
or squadrons. The first, as the companion of the first is/ii.^*^**"' 
cohort, consisted of 132 men, whilst each of the other nine 
amounted only to 66. The entire establishment formed a 
regiment — if we may use the modern expression — of 726 
horses, naturally connected with its respective legion, but 
occasionally separated to act in the line, and to compose a 
part of the wings of an army.'* 

Vegetius expressly says : — *' His decem cohortibus legio v^. de n 
plena fundatur, quae habet pedites sex millia centum, equites c^i. 
septinffenta viginti sex. The turma consisted of thirty-two 
men, and reckoning the decurion or officer, thirty-three ; the 
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CHAP, cayalry of the first cohort must therefore have contained four 
^11- tarmse^ and the cavalry of the remaining nine cohorts^ two 

turmse each: thus 2S turms formed the cavalry of an 

imperial legion. 

In the battle of Pharsalia, the unfortunate Pompey 
united four turmae, in order to form broader and strong(jr 
masses ; but Pompey did not attack ; therefore his 
cavalry, which was superior in number to that of Caesar, 
was of no service to him. 

The employment of gunpowder produced a great 
reform in tactics. Berthold Schwartz, a Franciscan 
monk of Cologne, is generally named as the inventor of 
gunpowder. 

. Long before his time, however, inflammable materials 
had been used for the purpose of projecting stones and 
iron bullets; as for instance in 1342, when the Moors 
were besieged by the Castilians in Algesiras, and of 
which Villasas says, " that the iron bullets had such force 
as to cut away the men's limbs, as if they had been 
cut off with a knife; and the powder with which they 
fired, was of such a nature, that the wounded died 
immediately." 

The Greek fire had, together with an addition of pitch, 
rosin, and naphtha, aU the component parts of the present 
gunpowder. It is therefore wrong to fix the first use of 
gunpowder to the year 1380, for it has been shewn that 
the Arabians had a much earlier knowledge of it than 
the Europeans. 

At the siege of Ptolemais in Syria (1290), the 
Egyptians threw Greek fire out of three hundred 
machines. The Moors made the Spaniards acquainted 
with the use of Greek fire ; from the latter it went to the 
French and English, and from these to the Gerniians. 
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According to the chronicle of Liibeck, the town-house chap. 
of that place was blown up in 1860, in consequence of ^"'. 
the carelessness of the powder naaker. 

So early as 1372, the Augsburgers fired out of twenty 
metal cannons, on the Bavarians who besieged them. 

From all these circumstances it is evident, in the first 
place, that those writers err, who fix the first employment 
of gimpowder in the year 1380, and, secondly, that 
the pious Berthold Schwartz — a great naturalist and 
chemist — ^was not the inventor, but that it is probable 
he only improved it. We can therefore, absolve 
him from the sin of having invented this destructive 
compound. 

We may not only give the pious monk absolution for his 
reputed discovery or improvement, but return him and 
others thanks for the signal service which the invention of 
gunpowder has rendered to mankind and the cause 6f 
humanity, by diminishing the destruction of human life in 
battle, and rendering warfare less brutal by curtailing its 
operations. Our own countryman, Roger Bacon has, how- 
ever, a much stronger claim to the invention of gunpowder 
than Berthold Schwartz ; for the composition was distinctly 
mentioned by him in 1267, and even then he speaks of it as 
a substance well known and employed for the purposes of 
pyrotechnical display. Putens supposes that Bacon derived g^^^^.^ 
his knowledge from Marcus Grsecus, who lived about the sSa^'s 
end of the 8th century ; and in a work entitled Liber Igniurm wSI^^'sef 
he not only mentions the ingredients of gunpowder, but 
gives better proportions of them than many works of later 
date. Numerous documents can be adduced to prove that 
gunpowder was known in the East at periods of great 
antiquity, and the count Rzevuski gives the following j^^'^^^j^ 
receipt for making it, taken from an Arabian MS., written ^JiP^Jdc^ilf 
in the time of the Crusades of St. Louis (Louis IX.) * :— orient, t. i. 

♦ Louis returned from his first crusade in 1254. 
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CHAP. '' Description de la composition qu' on met dans les 

^J' canons : — ^Savoir : — Salpfitre, 10 ; Charbon, 2 drachmes ; 

Sou&e une drachme et demie, PUez-le bien et remplissez-en 

pr^cis^ment le tiers du canon. Faites faire un refouloir de 

bois cbez le toumeur, suivant le calibre de Pemboucliure du 

canon^ et introdnisez-le avec force. Vous y mettrez ensuite 

le boiilet ou la flfeche (incendiaire) et yous mettrez le feu a 

la poudre contenue dans la chambre du canon. XL doit etre 

perform a la profondeur de la lumi^re, car s'il etoit perform 

plus bas, ce seroit un defaut et malheur alors & celtii qui tire ! " 

But some writers trace the use of gunpowder to far more 

distant periods. Citizen Langles^ in a paper read before tbe 

sooffcni'a Nationed Institute of France, contends that the Arabs 

weftpons of 

war. p. 68. employed this compound at the siege of Mecca, in 690 ; 
and hence the knowledge of it might have been transmitted 
to Europe, either through the Greeks of Constantinople, or 
the Saracens of Spain : indeed there is a treatise on gun*^ 
powder in the Escurial collection, written in 1249, and 
Sanscrit documents shew that it was known in China and 
Hindostan &r beyond all periods of investigation. Professor 
Scoffem inclines to the opinion *^ that it has been known in 
Asia from time immemorial, and that its discovery might 
have originated in accident.** Its application to artillery, 
however, did not take place until the beginning of the 
14th century. 

With regard to the '^ Greek Fire" which long preceded 
ihe discovery of gunpowder, and respecting which such 
marvellous accounts have been given, all knowledge of its 
nattire or ingredients, as well as the period of its discovery, 
has been completely lost, and we can^nly conclude that 
Naphtha was its basis, and that the composition was of a 
liquid character. According to Beckmann it was invented 
A.D. 678, by Collinicus an architect of Heliopoiis (Baalbeck) 
in the reign of the emperor Constantino Pogonatus, and its 
use was continued in the East until the end of the 13th 
century. The writer of the '* Esprit des OrwAsades^^ asserts 
that it was known in China A.I>. 917, and was called the 
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'^ ail of cruel Jire/^ and that it was Carried tliere by the qiup. 
Elitan Tartars, who obtained it from the king of Ou. " "We ^- 
knoWj" says Professor Scoffem, " that in Persia, as also in 
the island of Zante, and many other parts of the world, there scofrern't 
are naphtha springs, which continually pour out this inflam- war. p. 48. 
mable liquid. We also know that the Parsees, or fire- 
worshippers, employed naphtha in supporting their religious 
flames. All they found necessary to do for this purpose 
was to insert one end of a cane a little way under the earth 
so impregnated with naphtha, which ascended by capillary 
attraction, and was easily ignited. Now it is well known 
that large districts are frumished with these naphtha springs, 
and a substance of properties so obvious, could hardly 
escape being applied to the uses of war. Probably then 
naphtha was the basis of the Greek fire." 

Joinville says that this remarkable liquid *' was thrown 
from the bottom of a machine called the petrary, and that it 
came forward a<3 large as a barrel of verjuice, with a tail of 
fire issuing from it, as big as a great sword, making a noise 
like a dragon flying through the air ; and from the great 
quantity of fire it threw out, giving such a lights that one 
might see in the camp as if it had been day." 

The following lines shew the general opinion that was 
entertained of its marvellous properties : — 

" Pereat 6 ntmam igni9 liigas yeii», 
Non enim extinfi^tiir aqoA, sed arenA, 
Vizqae yiimm addmn arctat ejus fimna. 
St arina ttxingitar c^ua vix habena: 
Ignis hie oonficitor tantnm per paganos. 
Ignis hie extenninat tantnm Christianos, 
Incantatns namque est per iUos prophanos. 
Ah hoc p«rpetQO Chziste, libera nw" 

Monachu4 Florentine de expugnat aceonensi. 

Since the use of gunpowder, seven principal periods 
are denoted in tactics. 

: The first begins with the employment of cannon, and 
extends to the campaigns of Charles VIII. in Italy, 
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CHAP, or from the beginning of the fourteenth until towards 
"^' the end of the fifteenth century. 

During this period, when the art of war began to 
revive from that state of barbarism into which it had 
sunk since the fall of the Roman empire, occur the wars 
of the Spaniards against the Moors — ^the English against 
the French, and the Italian Republics against each other. 

The cavalry, consisting of the nobility, constituted, at 
that period, the flower of the army, and was the support 
of princes and their kingdoms. At the storming of 
fortresses, however, or when important posts were to be 
occupied and defended — as well as upon all such occa- 
sions generally where a bold and resolute soldiery was 
required, the knights dismounted and fought on foot. 

The count of Normandy would not venture to besiege 
Quesnoy, in 1340, because the garrison consisted of 
knights. 

Besides knights and squires, there were also archers, 
who were, in fact, the vassals of the knights, and who, 
being lighter armed, and riding lighter horses, served as 
light horsemen. 

The splendour and extent of victories was always denoted 

by the number of knights, squires and other gentlemen who 

pfeeDaniei. had been killed or taken. The strength of a garrison was 

i^9ai8e. also expressed by the number of knights or other gentlemen 

which it contained. " On jetta dans telle place qui etoit 

menac^e de si^ge, 20 chevaliers, 100 sergens," &c. The 

circumstance of the knights dismounting is a strong argument 

in favor of what has been already advanced on the comparative 

merits of cavalry and infantry,* ** En certain occasions oA la 

cavalerie ne pouvoit agir, et on V on manquoit en ce terns la, 

ibid.i. 223. ^®^ chevaliers, les ecuyers et d' autres gendarmes mirent pi^d 

a terre et s' acquirent de T honneur — on reconnoit la n^cessit^ 

♦ See ante p. 96 
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i d' unq bonne infanterie dabs les batailles^ et que n' y en ayant chap. 

point de telle, la gendarmerie voulut bien y supplier." ^^^- 

At the beginning of the 14th century, the cavalry of the 
European armies was divided into heavy and light horse ; 
the men composing the former were called men-atarms, 
those of the latter hobilers ; the men at arms were so called MeyricVs 
from being fully armed de cap a pied; they were composed AntientAr- 
pf the tenants m capite, holding by military service, or their f.![«^*^J? 
substitutes (servientes). The hobilers were so called from of Arms and 
their riding little horses termed " hobbies ;" they consisted 
of yeomen, and formed the light cavalry of the army. At 
the beginning of the 15th century, the men-at-arms were 
called ** lancers," and the hobilers " demi-lancers." At 
the close of the reign of James I., the heavy cavalry received 
the denomination of *^ cavaliers," from the intercourse witH 
Spain; and soon after, that of *' Pistoliers" from the weapon 
with which they were armed. 

The knights were completely armed, and rode wbat 
were called " war horses," which were also covered with 
an armour of iron plates. 

This tactical arrangement of centuries generalizes facts to 
too great an extent f entire plate armour did not make its Meyrick'i 

.111.. /. 1 ■• er 1 -. ^*- 1»4- 

appearance until the beginning of the iDtn century ; and 
chain armour first became covered with plates, at the begin- 
ning of the 14th century. 

The head coverings of the horse were often very 
splendidly ornamented with gold and silver. At the 
siege of Harfleur, coimt St. Pol had a horse's head 
covering (called chanfron or champ frein) that cost thirty 
thousand dollars, and the count St. JFoix had another 
valued at fifteen thousand dollars : both were inlaid 
with precious stones. 

These men-at-arms carried a long strong lance, armed 
with an iron head.; a sword, dagger, and pistol ; a battle 
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OHAF. sword five feet long, which hung at the saddle bow, and 
^^^ a mace (battle ax^, hammer or hatchet.) 

There is some confusion and incorrectness here, resulting 

fiom an attempt to generalize, and, at the game time, retain 

due precision as to dates. The men at arms did not carry 

Meyrick'a pistols before the middle of the 16th century: the long 

skeiton'B sword Called toyn-brot, (bread earner) as well as " arming 

Mao^Mon'i sword" by the English, was worn at the side — the sborter 

i*«u»c ' one, called estoc, hung at the saddle-bow : the greatest 

length of the former was 8| feet. In addition to these, 

either the mace, battle-axe, or hammer (martel de fer) was 

also carried. 

The formation for battle was very simple— they fought 
hand to hand. Every armed knight sought out his oppo- 
nent and rode against him with couched lance, in order to 
throw him out of the saddle, or make liim prisoner. 

The esquires or armour bearers followed as a kind of 
second rank — as seconds to their knights, whom they 
assisted in battle, and brought them fresh arms, and 
other horses, when the former became unserviceable, 
or the latter were killed — ^without directly figbting 
themselves. 

I have been unable to find any authority for this state^ 
ment ; and the description of all battles which took place 
during the period mentioned, would lead to a different 
concliision : — 

The line of battle at Cressy is thus described by 
Meyrick : — 

'* The archers were drawn up in the form of a herse, * 
about 200 in front, and 40 deep. The prince of Wales 

* That is to say, with their spears projecting in every direction, like the modem 
hoUow square. The word is derived from the French Aerue, and signifies a bristled 
^ortdnse or gate coyer, which was let down over the inner gates after the enemy 
had forced the portcullis : it was formed of transverse pieces of wood, with spikes 
projecting from the points of intersection.— See Meyrick, 
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Blood at the bottom of the heise on. foot^ among hitr meii*at- osap* 
arms, as a solid square, having on his left the earls of ^^* 
Arundel and Northampton, with a force of 7,000 troops, 
consisting of men-at-arms, billmen, and archers." Now the MCTrick*s 
men-at-arms were composed of both knights and esquires, as ii.% i?.' 
the different ordinances of that period shew ; consequently 
in the order of battle which has been described, they must 
have been intermixed, and that the esquires so placed, should 
haye been only inactive spectators of the battle, cannot be 
credited. But iurther enquiry will clearly shew that the 
esquires bore an equal share with the knights in the engage* 
ment. MiUs, in describing the battle of Otterboum, which 
was fought on the Slst July, 1388, states, on the authority muis Hitt. 
of Froissart and Buchanan, that '^ there was neither knight so, si?' 
nor sqidre but that did his devoir, and fought hand to 
hand." Again : — '^ They wished to take alive Thomas 
Felton, an English squire, whose valour excited their admi-' 
ration," and sir John Chandos is mentioned in page 6^, on 
the authority of Froissart, as having been killed by a French 
squire. Sir Harris Nicholas in his minute and valuable sirH.Niciu>. 
descriptbn of the battle of Agincourt, gives a full detail of battle of 
the order of. battle of both armies, from a number of corres- cSS. 
ponding and indisputably authorities. Amongst others he 
quotes St. Bemy, an eye witness, who states that it was 
ordered the army should be formed into three lines, that is to 
aay^ the advanced-guard, the main body, and the rear-guard. 
In the advanced-guard were placed about 8,000 basinets, 
knights and esquires, and a few archers ; and in the main 
body were placed a number of knights and esquires. The ii»d. dzzzn. 
same authority furnishes us with another at least pr^wmpiiot 
ftoot that the esquires were something more than the 
providers of arms and horses : — *- Eighteen esquires of the 
French axmy led by Brunelet de Ms^inguehem and Ganiot 
de Bournaville, bound themselves by oath that when the two 
armies met, they would, with their united strength, force 
themselves sufficiently near to the king of England to strike 
the crown off his head." 
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CHAP. The mistake of always considering esquires in their 
3Cir. original capacity of armigeri or armour bearers, is common 
to many writers, and arises from a confounding of historical 
periods, which they will not take the trouble to arrange. 
P^re Daniel himself has fallen into this error, and most of 
the writers who uphold him as an authority, have blindly 
followed his statement on the subject, without caring to make 
further enquiry. At the commencement of chivalry every 
man who could afford to keep a horse was a knight; as 
society advanced, that rank became of importance, and those 
who aspired to the distinction were obliged to attend on those 
who had actually acquired it. They carried the shield or 
armour of the knight until he arrived on the field of battle, 
and hence they were called Sctttiferi, JSscuyers, or Armigeri. 
Such was the state of things in the llth and ISth centuries. 
In the 13th century, however, the duties of a more menial 
kind, previously performed by the esquire, fell upon the 
page, and an inferior servant called a coustrel, from the long 
knife with which he was armed ; and the services of carrying 
the shield, &c., of the knight were performed by esquires only 
on occasions of state, and at tournaments, which continued to 
be the practice until the beginning of the 17th century* 
Esquires were, no doubt, disposed in battle, according to the 
orders of the commander of the ^my, or the marshal who 
acted under him ; and although they, as well as the archers, 
eoustreliers, &c., attended those knights to the muster, whose 
quota they formed, it is evident, that, once enrolled, they 
must have acted in that part of the army to which they were 
attached, and under the orders of that particular oificer who 
happened to be appointed to command them. 

This clearly appears in an ordinance of Henry VIII, '* for 
a retinue of speres or men at arms," preserved in the 
Cottonian library, the very first statute of which says — 
^* Every of the said gentlemen shall have his barneys com- 
plete, and all other habiliments mete and necessary for him, 
with two double horses at the leeste for himself and his page, 
convenient and necessary for a man of arms; also his 
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cotistrelly with a javelin or demye-launce well armed and chaf; 
horsed as it appertayneth. And theye shall obeye, in every ^"- 
condicion, the captain that shall be ordeyned and deputed by 
the king's highness^ or his deputie-lieutenant^ to have the 
rule, conduite, and gov'nance of the men, in all things that 
they shall be commanded to doo in the king's behalf." 

An esquire might accidentally find himself posted near his 
own knight, but there is no authority whatever for assuming 
that the esquires were invariably placed in rear of their 
respective knights, or that they bore no part in the battle. 

However these esquires, animated by a noble desire 
for glory, sought opportunities of distinguishing them- 
selves, in order to obtain the honorable order of knight- 
hood by some exceedingly gallant action. 

Thus, if the enemy escaped the knights in the first 
rank, or was the conqueror, he fell into the hands of 
these brave youths. 

So emulous a desire of glory led to the most brilliant 
actions. 

Nothing was known of scientific movements until 
Charles the Bold, the warlike duke of Burgundy, com- 
piled an exercise-book, in 1473. He taught the cavalry 
to attack in close and extended order, or to link horses 
and fight on foot. 

. An engagement was generally commenced by single 
brave knights going forward and challenging their oppo- 
nents from the enemy's army, in order to raise the courage 
of their own side. The staff was, at that time, very simple : 
the_ commander-in-chief was the prince himself; under 
him was a field-marshal for the cavalry, a general for the 
infantry, and a master of the ordnance for the artillery. 

Princes had, also, a marshal at the head of their 
households. 
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cHAF. T&eT6 were no imlitary writers at tMa peiiod^-^ 

^^^ nothing but the regulations of Charles the Bold, duke of 

Burgundy — of Louis VII. of France, and the well known 

Zisca, general of the Hussites, have been transmitted to 

posterity. 

The second period — ^from the campaigns of Chairles 
VIII. in Italy, to the beginning of the wais of th^ 
Netherlands, or from the end of the fifteenth to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, comprises the wars of 
the French, Spanish and Germans in Italy. 
. Chivahy gradually declined : the entire education of 
the nobility was directed to the formation of a warlike 
diaracter. The sons of the knights served first as pages, 
and afterwards as esquires, in the courts of princes and 
celebrated knights. Their whole occupation consisted in 
making themselves acquainted with the use of arms, and 
the manners of a knight. 

The transition from page to esquire was accompanied 
by certain solemnities, at which the new esquire was 
girded with a consecrated sword. The conferring of 
knighthood was still more ceremonious : the most impor« 
tant appendage was a pair of gold spurs. 

. Fauchet says that the knights' spurs were ffilty and that they 

originea des ^lo^^ ^^re permitted to wear such spurs, " mais auiofu-d'huy," 

chcvauers, j^^^ adds, " ils sont aussi communs d, tous ceux qui en peuuent 

adiepter que la soye (jadis parement des Boys et Dames 

illustres) Sl toutes sortes de gens." 

Du Cange gives a long account of the ceremony attendant 
upon the making of a knight hors de Parmie which, it appears, 
was considerably modified when the army took the field, or a 
battle was expected. Froissart related an amusing instance 
of a wholesale manufacture of knights, which took place at 
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Vif (mfosse :-^The armies of Philip de Yalois and Edward^ chap. 
king of England, were drawn up in order of battle, when a xir> 
hare jumping up in the middle of the French armj, caused 
such shouting amongst the soldiers, that those in the rear 
imagined the batde had commenced, and immediately several 
knights were made on the spot. The count de Haynault, 
says the historian, on bis part, made fourteen ; howeyer no 
battle took place, and these knights were oyer after called 
** Us Chevalieri du Liivre.^^ 

Knights had the power of conferring the honor of knight** 
hoodj eyen upon those of the enemy's army. F^re Daniel 
relates that when the earl of Suffolk was taken prisoner Hut mu. 
at the siege of Jargeau by "William Benaud, he asked the "^^* 
victor before surrendering himself, *' Are you a gentleman V* 
to which William replied that he was. *' But are you a 
knight added the earlT He answered *'No.'* "I should 
like you to be a knight before I surrendered myself said the 
proud Chevalier, who accordingly dubbed his adversary on 
the spot, and then gave himself up as his prisoner/' 

During peace, the tournaments served the knights for 
practice; here they fought with blunted weapons, for 
prizes which were given by ladies : other knights were 
placed ready to rush in between the combatants, if the 
sham-fight threatened to change into a real one. 

The practice of converting the tournament into a deadly 
combat, occasioned an oath to be imposed upon all knights, DnCangeoa 
that they would frequent tournaments solely to learn military 
exercises. This did not, however, prevent the occasional 
death of a knight on such occasions, which the priests, who 
were violently opposed to jousts and tournaments, always 
took care to record. Serious and fatal accidents also 
occurred : — The accidental death of Henry II. of France in 
1559, at a tournament is supposed to have hastened consi- Meynck. 
derably the decline of chivalry ; and when, in the following 
year, prince Henry de Bourbon-Montpensier was killed by 
his horse falling under him, while careering round the lists. 
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CHAP, tournaments ceased altogether in France. The nature and 

XII. effect of tournaments is thus described by a contemporary 

•iirriter : — " Many knights famous for feats of chivalry were 

Jeflryof there, with apparel and arms of the same colour and fashion. 

lib.ix. c. 12. They formed a species of diversion, in imitation of a fight on 
horseback ; and the ladies being placed upon the walls of the 
castles, darted amorous glances on the combatants. None of 
these ladies esteemed any knight worthy of her love, but 
such as had given proof of his gallantry in three several 
encounters. Thiis the valour of the men encouraged chastity 
in the women, and the attention of the women proved an 
incentive to the soldier's bravery.*' The French ladies were 
more unreasonable in their demands upon knightly valour 
than the fair dames described by Jeffry of Monmouth : In 
the life of lord Herbert of Cherbury, it is stated that hi^ 
lordship was very much annoyed at Paris by a monsieur 
jBalagny, who received more attention from the ladies than his 

life of lord Jprdship. They used, one after another, to invite him to sit 

chCTbury. near them^^ and when one lady had his company awhile, 
another would say : — '' You have enjoyed him long enough ; 
I must have him now ;" and the reason of all this favour was 
that he had killed eight or nine men in single combat ! 

Thus was that courage formed, which never calculated 
the number of the enemy, but only the desire of fighting ; 
and hence arose that equaniinity in the greatest and 
inost appalling dangers — that insensibility to bodily 
pain — those- warlike virtues which after ages can only 
gaze at and admire, without possessing the strength of 
will to exercise in their own persons. 

George Withers thus describes, in the person of Britannia, 
the feelings of the English nation on the decline of chivalry : 

" Alas ! who now shall grace my tournaments. 
Or honor me with deeds of chivalry ? 
What shall hecome of all my merriments. 
My ceremonies — shows of heraldry, 
And other rites P " 

Prince Henrys obsequies, M, SI, 



p. 70. 
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England had not, however, so much reason for bewailing chap. 
the departure of *' mailed knight and trusty squire ;" her xii. 
armies possessed a far more efiectiye force in the gallant 
archers. To them are we mainly indebted for the victories 
of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt. Here their unerring 
arrows, aimed at the horses of the French cavalry, threw the 
enemy's army into such confusion that the utmost efforts of 
the knights were unavailing. The Scotch men-at-arms also 
sustained a complete defeat from the English archers at the 
battle of Halidown hill in 1S33. 

" Nor paused on the devoted Scot 
The ceaseless fury of their shot ; 

As fiercely and as fast, 
Forth whistling came the grey-goose wing, 
As the wild hail stones pelt and ring 
Adown iJecember's hlast." 

Scott. 

It is to be regretted that with the errors, the virtues 
also of those times have departed. 

After Charles VII. in 1445, had established the 
first standing cavalry, consisting of fifteen compagnieB 
d' ordonnance, and that other powers had followed this 
example, the practice of calling out the knights ceased 
of itself. 

Charles VII. was very apprehensive as to the result of this 
experiment, in consequence of his inability to pay the troops, 
thus organized. He also feared that the officers and soldiers, WreDanieu 
with whose services he found it advisable to dispense, would 
form independent corps, as in the time of Charles V, and that 
he would therefore be compelled to employ force to disperse 
them. Both difficulties were fortunately overcome. The 
towns and provinces consented to hear the expenses of the 
establishment, and the remainder of the troops were prevented 
from organizing any systematic resistance to the government, 
by the provosts and marshals of the provinces posting them- 
selves, with their archers, on the great roads, and preventing 
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OHAP. any uaion amongst the disbanded troaps. These ^' compagnies 
^iJ- (?' ordantianoe^^ consisted each of 100 lancers or men-at-arms ; 
to each lance were attached three archers^ one coutUlier and 
a page ; these formed the " lance gamie^^ and were all 
mounted ; thus each company was composed of 600 men, 
and^ consequently^ the 15 companies amounted to 9^000 men^ 
exclusiye of volunteers, who often increased the company to 
F^reDaiiid. 1,200. Each mau-at-arms had four horses ; one for hisTalet, 
another for its baggage ; his war-horse, which, as well as his 
armour, always remained with the regiment, and a hack or 
pony for his journeys. Each archer had two horses ; all the 
men-at-arms and some of the archers were gentlemen ; the 
companies were commanded by captains, under whom was a 
lieutenant, and a guidon, or enseigne — situations which were 
always jSlled by persons of the highest birth- 

The cavalry now consisted of hired soldiers, who were 
commanded by knights (oflBicers). The heavy cavalry — 
the lancers or spearmen were still fdly armed; ihey 
wore close helmets, with plumeg and golden decorations, 
and still rode war-horses covered with iron plates. 

The light cavalry appeared under various names and 
jforms : — ^arquebusiers {schutzen)^ light horse, cievauw 
legersy &c. These were lighter armed, and instead of 
lances, carried fire-arms. 

The light cavalry was known in England by the name 
souwier's of Hargobusicrs or Arquebusiers, so called from the arquebus, 
with which they were armed. Markham, in his " Souldiers 
Accidence," says : — " the second sort of horsemen, of which 
many troops are compounded, are called hargobusiers or 
carbines ; these men ought to be the best of the first inferior 
degree, &c. — For offensive armes they shall have an 
hargobus, of three feet three inches long, and the bore of 
20 bullets to the pound," &c. 

About this time the Venetians established a kind of 
light horsemen, who gave much trouble to the French ; 



accidence. 
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these were the Albanians : they rode light Turkish horses, chap. 
were dressed as Turks, and well knew how to Use a sort ^^^' 
of pike, of elet^ feet in length. Their fame increased 
Eapidly, and Louis XII. took two thousand of them iiito 
his service, when he marched agaifist the Genoese. 

These light troops went by the name of Estradiols ot 
SiracUots in France and Italy, and are thus described by 
Philip de Ckimines :— '* Eetradiot9 sorit gelis comme rhuip de 
6eii^taires> v^iS a pied et k chdval 6omme Ttircsi sairf 
\A fcSte oh il» fie portent cette toile qu' il& appellent turban ; 
et sont dures gens, ct cotj^hent dehors tout Fan et leurs' 
chevaux. In a mflitary work, attributed to M. de Langey^ 
the. pike used by these troops is called an ^'arzegaye, ou 
b^ton ferr^ par les deux bouts.*' "With this, he states, they 
were enabled, when dismounted, '* de faire la fonction de^ 
piquiers centre la cavalerie." P^re Daniel derives the name 
from the Greek word sparioTtjs, a soldier. 

In Hungary appeared the hussars, who soon made 
themselves formidable. According to an ordinance issued 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, every twentieth 
man was obliged to take the field ; and these horsemen, 
were called hussars from the Hungarian word Ausz, 
which signifies twenty : they have suffered little change 
since their first institution. 

The designation "hussar" is derived from the Hungarian Nav. and Mil. 
word " htisz" the twentieth, and " ar" pay, because each isVi. ^ ' 
twentieth house in Hungary found one trooper. 

When the cavalry became a fixed standing corps it^ 
position for battle was changed. The Germans were the' 
first to alter the mode of formation from one rank to 
masses, which long obtained, untU it was evident that 
deep formations were of no advantage to cavalry. 

The cavalry was not yet formed into regiments, but 
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CHAP, was divided into comets, tfoq>s, or companies, com- 
"^' manded by a captain. 

In forming up a body^ of troops for battle, tkey were 
placed as broad as long. The lancers occupied the first 
ranks and the flanks of the masses, behind which were 
placed the arquebusiers. 

F«re Daniel. P^rc Daniel states, on the authority of the cayalier Melzo, 
* ^^' that, whenever the ground permitted, the arquebusiers were 
always placed before the lancers, who did not advance until 
the former had fired, and given sufficient space by opening 
out. The lancers were then supported by the cuirassiers^ 
behind whom another body of arquebusiers was placed. 

To commence an engagement, or to reconnoiter the 
enemy, patroles were sent out, for which service every 
tenth arquebusier was taken. The infantry had also its 
patroles, which, uniting with those of the cavahy, formed 
a line in front of the army, under the protection of which 
the masses were placed in order of battle, and prepared 
for action. 

As soon as the battle had actually commenced, these 
patroles, called by the TVench " en/ans perdtes/* retired 
on both flanks, in order to cover them. 

The " enfans perdus^* were probably an imitation of the 
Roman velites, which were sent out in front of an army to 
Ibid. i. 234. skirmish before the battle commenced : They were not 
however, like the velites, a separate body of troops, bat 
merely volunteers from the different corps of the army. 
F^re Daniel tells us that it often happened that more offered 
their services than were required, in which case they drew 
lots '' pour ne point causer de jalousie, et ne point offenser 
ceux qu' on n'auroit point agreer.^ 

"^ In modern warfare the ^* enfans perdus^^ of the French are 
the " forlorn hope" of the English, being volunteers selected 
to lead the assault upon a fortress or out-work. 
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The term cornet appears to have been formerly applied to chap. 
any body of cavalry that was furnished with a cornet or xii. 
standard. The word is evidently derived from the Italian 
corno, which^ in the Vbcabularto delia crusca, is stated to be vocab. del. 
*' una insegna di compagnia di cavaUeria, ed i piccola 4 di SI™*. '^ 
forma quadra.^* Hence the application of the term to the 
officer who carried the standard. The strength of a " cornet 
of horse*' appears to have varied from 100 to 300 men. In 
prince Maurice's " Instructions for the encampment of a ^^^^J:®' 
regiment of horse," it is prescribed that '* a cornet, containing pra«ti«^iii 
100 horsemen, must have a place of 800 feet deep and 70 J^jJ^®" 
broad," and that *^ a greater comet, consisting of 140 heads p- ^^ 
(or it may be 150), must have a row of huts more," &c. 

Davila, speaking of the battle of Ivry (1590) says — ^^ The 
duke of Mayenne, with his cornet and 400 gentlemen, which, 
in all made 700 horses," &c. The cavalry, at this time, 
seems to have been always enumerated by cornets : — *' The nania. b. 
king, having appointed 20 comets of horse, and four ^' *^* 
regiments of foot for the duke, reserving all the rest of the 
army, which he was to lead himself," &c. The white comet 
was the pectdiar appendage of royalty: '* The Sieur de ib.ws. 
Bodes, a youth of great expectation^ who carried the royal 
white comet." Markham again says, ^* the comet shall souidier's 
carry, charged on his right thigh, his captaine's cornet, which, **^*'"*" 
(being a private captain), should be compounded of colour 
and metal impailed : the substance of the cornet should be of 
damaske," &c.-^" If the comet belong to a great officer, 
it shall then bee of one entire colour,^ &c. 

Such a squadron consisted of from two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty horses; from four to five 
squadrons were commanded by a colonel of horse ; the 
colonels were under the orders of the field-marshal ; the 
latter chose a substitute from among the colonels, called 
the lieutenant field-marshal ; the pay was considerable, 
and sufficient to live upon.: — 
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CHAP. "^^ Colonel of 1000 horse received monthly 400 guldens.* 

XII. Lieutenant-colonel 100 „ 

Commissary 40 „ 

Colour's Seeretary 24 „ 

The Captaiti had half a gcdden for each horse of his ') ^25 

sqnadrouj hence mr 250 horses ) " 

lieutenant 40 „ 

Comet SO 

Chaplain and quarter-master eaeh.. 16 „ 

Seijeant 40 „ 

Corporal 25 „ 

Private , 12 „ 

Parrier, armonrer, saddler, each 12 „ 

Trompeter or kettle drummer 16 „ 

The pay of the British cavalry about this period, was much 

higher in proportion to the price of prorisions than it is at 

Harieian present. The following list, taken from the Harleian MSS., 

684*.' * shews the pay of both the heavy and light cavalry in the year 

1557, reign of Philip and Mary : — 

Per diem. 

General of the horsemen £3 6 8 

Captain of armed horsemen 10 

lieatenant 5 

Standard hearer 3 4 

Surgeon ...,, , 2 

Trumpeter and private, each 16 

Captain of light horsemen 6 

lieutenant 8 

Standard bearer 2 

Surgeon and Trumpeter, each 16 

light horseman 10 

At this time the average price of wheat, per quarter, was 
about ten shillings of our present money ; and now (April 
1855) the average price of wheat is from 71s. to 84s. per 
quarter. 

Every colonel was also allowed eight halbardiers 
{trabanten) and every captain two, for each of whom 
they were further paid eight guldens. These halbardiers, 
or body-guards were very necessary at a time when the 
mercenaries were so disposed to mutiny. 

* A gulden is ahout the yalae of two franes or one idiilling and eight pence British. 
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In the reign of Elizabeth^ the captain^ general or comman- chip. 
der-in-chief of the English army, was allowed 80 halbardiers xir. 
for his body-guard ; the general of cavalry, 15 ; and the 
captain-general of lances, 10. The halbardiers were paid Gnwe. 
eight pence per diem, and appear to haye been most gaily 
attired.* 



The third period of the art of war comprises the great 
war of independence of the Netherlands, from 1568 to 
the general suspension of arms in 1609. 

Here fought on one side, art, and an army formed by 
the experience of more than fifty years' war, under the 
Command of Charles V, and Philip II ; and, on the 
other side, the Netherlanders, living only by trade and 
the arts of peace. These appeared a contemptible foe to 
the haughty Spaniards ; but this very circumstance, and 
the continual arrear of pay on the Spanish side, was 
favourable to the Netherlanders. The war was pro- 
tracted. In the same proportion as the Dutch were 
formed by the war, the discipline and bravery of the 
Spaniards were relaxed : this war was followed by great 
changes in tactics. 

^' Never," says Watson, '* was there a more unequal 
contest, and never was the issue of any dispute more contrary watson's 
to what the parties had reason to expect. On the one side, a li! 43^1'*^^ 
people, consisting chiefly of manufacturers and merchants, 
inhabiting a country of small extent, and already much 
exhausted by a long continued exercise of tyranny and 
oppression: on the other, the richest monarch of the age, 
who was master of the most numerous and best disciplined 
forces, commanded by generals distinguished above their 
contemporaries by consummate skill in the art of war.'' 

♦ ''The duchess appointed him a guard of tlirty halbardiers, ia a Kvery of 
murrey and Wue, to attend his person." — Bacon, 
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CHAP. In this war the Netherlanders could not famish the 
^"' necessary number of lancers and spearmen, because, if 
no other reason existed, of the difficulty of procuring 
horses suitable to that service. 

F^re Daniel adds another reason for lancers not being 
employed by prince Maurice : — " The attack of lancers," he 
says, " requires open and firm ground, whereas the country 
where the Netherlanders carried on war, was, for the most 
part, broken, and enclosed:" the extreme i»overty of the 
Dutch, perhaps, also added to the difficulty. 

Prince Maurice, therefore, did not give any lances to 
the horsemen who were at that time raised in Germany ; 
and endeavoured to counteract this disadvantage by 
making them more moveable ; he, therefore gave them 
long-stocked pistols. When the Spanish lancers charged, 
the German horsemen fired a volley : — ^then opened out 
quickly from the centre, and feU upon the attacking 
enemy with the sword from both flanks, which manoeuvre 
was generally successful. 

It was at the battle of Turnhout, 1597, that Maurice first 
DavUa. cir. introduced this practice, to which Grotius ascribes the great 
rranM.B.xi. facility with which the Spaniards were overpowered; for the 
victory was gained entirely by the horse, and the infantry 
only arrived in time to divide the spoil. It appears, however, 
that the general mode of attack practiced by the Betters, 
was, after firing, to retire behind the army to which they 
were attached, and not, as. stated in the text, to attack the 
enemy in flank with the sword. The principal cause of 
Henry's success at the battle of Ivry (1590) proceeded from 
the Betters not being able to perform this manoeuvre. " As 
soon,'* says Davila, *' as they had discharged their pistols, they 
fell off, according to the custom of their discipline, turning to 
get behind the body of the army ; but, not having found the 
passage open, as by directions it should have been, — by 
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ieason of the narrowness of the intervals betireen the chap. 
«qaadrons — they rushed upon and disordered that great body ^^^- 
of lances wherewith the duke of Mayenne followed them to 
charge the battell." Their mode of attack is again alluded to 
by the same author^ in describing the order of battle of the 
army of the League : — " And before all were two squadrons DavUa.B.M. 
of JReiterSj led by the duke of Brunswick and Bassompier, 
who were to charge and wheel off after their wonted manner ; 
and 80^ passing between the two wings^ should fall as a 
reserve, and rally themselves, in order that they might return 
more fresh unto the batteU." 

The prince called this cavalry, which contributed so 
much to his victories, cuirassiers, after the cuirass which 
the men wore as defensive armour : they had a ^' cut 
and thrust " sword. 

The lance disappeared by degrees, but more from 
necessity — ^no war-horses being procurable — ^than from 
any acknowledged disadvantages of that weapon : on 
the contrary, the lance was called " the queen erf 
weapons," * but it was considered only useful in the 
charge. 

Fifty light horsemen were added to the cuirassier- 
squadrons, and called, after the weapon with which they 
were armed, carabiniers. The fire arm — carbine — ^which 
they used, was about four feet in length, and their 
principal weapon. 

P^re Daniel states, on the authority of M. de Montgomeri, 
that the carbineers, in the reign of Henry IV. of France, 
were attached to the 7^A^-cavalry : " Un certain nombre 
^toit comme incorpor^ dans un compagnie de chevauz legers Hist. mil. 
ou plutdl joint sans fitre du corps." Again " Ces carbins i^*^*' *' ^^' 
attachez & une companie de chevaux legers quelque fois 

* " La lance est la reine des armes pour la cayallerie." 

Mem. de Montecacali, lit. i^ c. ii. 
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CHAP, jusqu 'au nombre de cinquante/' &c. They were placed^ 
XII. according to the same authority^ on the left of a light'- 
cayalry squadron, and advanced, on a signal from the 
captain, to within £00 paces of the enemy's squadron^ if the 
latter was composed of lancers — ^if of cuirassiers, they moyed 
a hundred paces further; they then fired by successiye 
ranks, and retired in rear of the squadron to which they 
were attached. 

They were drilled to load at full speed, and were 
required to hit their mark on horseback ; the pistol was 
only to be used in case of necessity, and the sword 
only in close contact : their destination was to annoy 
the enemy at a distance. 

These carbineers were placed on the flanks of the 
squadrons, and prepared the way for the charge by their 
effective fire, or endeavoured to avert the consequences 
of an unsuccessful charge. 

The employment of carbineers led, at a later period, 
to the establishment of dragoons ; for the carbineers, on 
rapid enterprises, were often obliged to take infantry 
behind them on their horses. 

An example of this kind occurred in the operations of 
king Louis of Nassau on Bergen in Hennegau, when 
five hundred horsemen took an equal number of infantry 
behind them. 

Prince Alexander of Parma, to obviate the inconve- 
nience which attended placing two men upon the same 
horse, when, in 1552, he wished to surprise the duke of 
Alenpon — ^mounted several companies of infantry upon 
pack horses, and thus hastened towards the enemy. 

It being found advantageous to bring infantry quickly 
to any desired spot, in order thereby to effect a surprise, 
several divisions of the army were mounted. These 
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mounted foot soldiers were called dragoons^ probably chap. 
from a comparison with the imaginary monster, the ^^^' 
dragon, when with burning match, and fire-arms slung 
obliquely across the shoulder, they rushed along with 
the rapidity of lightning. 

* P^re Daniel, who wrote in the time of Louis XV, says 
that dragoons are of French origin, and were first raised by 
the mareschal de Brisac in 1600. He supposes that they 
were called ^^ dragons'*^ from the velocity of their movements, 
and the rapidity with which they ravaged a comitry, thereby 
resembling the fabulous monster of that denomination. Sir 
James Turner, who published a book called " Pallas Armata^^ 
at the end of the reign of Charles II, says : — *' For what 
they got the nomination of dragoons is not so easy to be told, 
but because, in all languages, they are called so, we may 
suppose they may borrow their name from dragon, because, 
a musqueteer on horseback, with his burning match, riding 
a gallop, as many times he doth, may something resemble 
that beast which naturalists call a fiery dragon." 

*^ Dragoon," says Johnson, '^ n. s. (from the Boman Todd's john- 
draconariiy) a kind of soldier that serves indifferently either SSi^? 
on foot or horseback." 

Menage was the doctor's authority for this derivation, 
which he did not give himself the trouble to investigate, for 
Vegetius would have told him that the draconarii were Ve|etiu8de 
standard bearers of the Roman cohorts :— '^ Draconds etiam cxiii.' 
per singulas cohortes a draconarii feruntur ad prselium." 
Fureti^re, by way of correcting Menage, says — the word 
dragoon is probably derived from the German tragen or 
draghen, which signifies infantry carried ; to which Menage Dict.Etymoi. 
justly replies — draghen has no signification in German, and 
tragen does not mean infantry carried, but simply to carry. 

" Le nom de dragon," says M. de Schauenburg, *^ parait Tactiqne de 
avoir &t& donn^ i, cette arme, parce que les premieres p. 225 Note. 
dragons, au plutot les premieres fantassins qu* on a mis k 
eheval, portaient sur leurs casques Teffige d'un dragon." 
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CHAP. The writer desirous of obtaining the true etymology of 
XII. the word dragoon^ which it appeared impossible to establish 
from so many conflicting authorities, consulted the late 
eminent antiquary, sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, LL.D. author 
of an elaborate and valuable work on Ancient Armour, to 
whose research he is indebted for the following apposite 
remarks and satisfactory derivation : — *' It appears to me," 
says sir Samuel Meyrick, *^ that count von Bismark has 
adopted the suppositions of P^re Daniel, and sir James 
commnnica- Tumcr. This is uot an uncommon mode of proceeding with 
s.E.Mc\rick, historians, and often tends to mislead; for we frequently 
find that the progressive increase of a conjecture terminates 
at length in the assumption of a fact. Among many instances 
of the kind may be adduced an amusing one which originated 
in the reign of Henry IV : — Walsingham, a contemporary, 
states, that on the accession of that king, it was intended 
there should be a tournament at Windsor Castle, and that 
the friends of Eichard II, meant, on that occasion, to destroy 
him; a later writer, improving upon this, says that the 
tournament absolutely took place ; and Hall, in the reign of 
Henry VIII, to complete the story, actually describes the 
costume and equipment of the combatants ! " 

*^ Let us, however, seek for earlier authority than P^re 
Daniel, and sir James Turner, on the subject of drctgoons!^ 
Markham, who published his " Souldier's Accidence" in 
1646, speaking of dragoons, says, *^ And for offensive armes, 
they have a fayre dragon^ fitted with an iron work, to be 
carried in a belt of leather, which is buckled over the right 
shoulder, and under the left arm, having a turnell of iron 
with a ring, through which the piece runneth up and downe, 
and these dragons are short pieces of sixteen inches the bar- 
rell, and full musquet bore, with fire locks or snap-haunces." 
'^ Grose illogical says : — ' this piece derived its name from 
the species of soldiers by whom it was carried,* whereas the 
converse of this is the truth. The carbineers were so called 
from the carbine ; the landers from the lance ; the bomickiiers 
from the bombard; the engineers from the engines, &c.; 
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and so the draganiers, as they were sometimes called^ or chap. 
dragoons^ from the dragonJ** xii. 

A dragon nearly similar to the weapon described by 
Markham^ forms part of sir Samuel Meyrick's valuable 
collection of ancient armour, now collected at the beautiful 
castellated residence of Goderich-Court. Except in the 
length of the barrel, which is only eleven instead of sixteen 
inches, it entirely corresponds with the above details, pewonai 
having a wheel-lock (often called a firelock before the ^^^''^'^' 
invention of modem fire-arms) and the muzzle being formed 
by a monster's head. Markham speaks of the year 1645, 
and from the costume upon the dragon, in the Meyrick 
collection, it appears to have belonged to about the year 
1600, which will account for the difierence of size. Sir 
Samuel Meyrick infers that it was called dragon ixom the 
formation of the muzzle, because the culverine {colubrina) 
serpentine, faulcon, falconet, &c., were so denominated from 
the heads of those animals being the respective ornaments 
at the mouth. These were taken from the tubes for ejecting sir8.R.Mey- 
the Greek fire, which were similarly embellished ; and from 
the annoyance which they gave the crusaders, gave rise 
to the stories about knights, and what sir James Turner says 
" naturalists (!) call a fiery dragon." 

A fiill description of the dragon in the Meyrick collection, 
accompanied by a beautiful engraving, will be found in 
" Skelton's Illustrations of Arms and Armour,** a publication 
which does infinite credit to the artist; and as it contains 
correct delineations of, perhaps, the most perfect collection 
of antient armour in existence, is of inestimable value to 
the historian and antiquary. 

They always fought on foot, and only left with their 
linked horses a certain guard. We find them first 
under this name at a reconnoisance which Henry IV. as 
king of Navarre, made, with four hundred light cavalry 
and five hundred dragoons. 
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CHAP. The German cavalry of the prince of Orange was- 
^"' the model ; it was imitated on all sides. The northern 
nations were the last to adopt the change, and remained 
long fighting man to man. Nay the Swedes, Danes, 
and Norwegians, trained their horses to take part in the 
fight by biting and kicking. Horse fights were kept up 
as bull fights in Spain, and the knight of the victorious 
horse obtained the prize. 

The pay during the Netherlands' war of mcare than 
forty years, waa very liberal. With the Spaniards the 
field-marshal had, monthly, five hundred crowns or 
French dollars; and, as commander of a squadron, 
eighty-six crowns in addition. 



The fourth period comprises the thirty years' war, 
the pretext for which, according to BuloW, was the 
" happiness of heaven," but the motive the goods of 
the earth— from 1618 to 1648. 

Principle and political attachment appear to have been, 
utterly disregarded by the gallant cavaliers of the 30 years' 
war. The country, which afforded the best prospect of 
plunder, was readily adopted as the fatherland, and patrio- 
tism, with a most accommodating versatility of sentiment, 
immediately transfei*red its exertions to the new cause. ^^ A 
cavalier of honour,'* says captain Dalgetty, '* is free to take 
any part which he may find most convenient for his own 
peculiar;" and the party chosen by these honorable 
cavaliers, was always that which afforded the best pay and 
the most plunder. 

" For pleas of right let statesmen vex their head. 
Battle's my business, and my guerdon bread ; 
And with the sworded Switzer I con say. 
The best of causes is the best of pay." 

Bonne. 
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Such was the principle of the times, and the difficulty chap. 
sometimes of supplying this only security for adherence, led ^ii- 
to the most frightful excesses, which the commanders were 
obliged to tolerate, as the only means of appeasing their 
mutijQOUs troops. Banner was frequently unable either to Gaietti. 
pay or feed his army, and was thu^ reduced to the painful 
necessity of conniving at the commission of every crime 
which lust or rapacity could inspire. 

"When peace had been restored to the exhausted 
nations, by a cessation of hostilities for only nine years — 
which arose after the great war of the Netherlands had 
devastated the banks of the Rhine for above half a 
century — a new war broke out, which can only be 
considered a continuation of the former war. 

As in the one, Maurice of Orange, so in the other, 
Gustavus Adolphus was the creator of new tactics. 

Gustavus Adolphus made a greater progress in tactics and 
the art of war in general, than any commander before or 
since his time : He first introduced that order and 
regularity in military operations, which insured a unity 
of action, and prevented the confusion which previously Harte's 
frequently arose from the failure or disorder of particular AdoiphSa. 
divisions of an army. With him did the idea originate of. 
clothing soldiers well and regularly. Tilly's doctrine, on 
the other hand, was '^ a ragged soldier and a bright musquet,'* 
following the maxim of the antients — " Horridum militant 
esse decet." Gustavus exceeded all his contemporaries in 
the science of an engineer ; he reduced the enormous 
regiments of 2,000 and 3,000 men, to 1,200, and afterwards 
as in later times, to 1,000 ; the invention of the column is 
attributed to him — also the system of firing by platoons ; the 
use of leathern portable artillery, and the substitution of 
pouches for bandoliers. He first thinned the enormous 
depth of ranks — established regular pay — founded a manu- 
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Voltaire, 
Hist. Char. 
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factory of arms— improved the field-service of the cavalry — 
reduced the musquet to the carbine — changed the armour 
into head and breast pieces — reformed the matchlock^ and 
abolished the pike. 

It is remarkable, that although each of the generals of 
Gustavus was brought up by him — and although those who 
were opposed to him were constant witnesses of his military 
skill, yet, after his death, the art of war declined ; nor was 
it until the days of Montecuculi and Turenne, that it exhi- 
bited any sign of re-animation. 

The lance had entirely disappeared. When Gustavus 
entered Gennany, the Swedish cavalry consisted of 
cuirassiers and dragoons. 

The Imperial cavalry consisted of cuirassiers, carbineers, 
dragoons and hussars. The hussars were magnificently 
dressed. Not only the head-gear of the horse — the 
pistols, sabre, and tasche, but also the buttons on the 
pelisses and jackets, were of solid silver, besides being 
otherwise richly decorated : they wore herons' feathers in 
their caps. 

The Polish hussars in the reign of Charles XII, appear 
to have even exceeded the above description : — '' They 
march," says Voltaire, " attended by several valets who 
lead their horses, which are adorned with bridles plaited 
with silver and silver nails, embroidered saddles ; saddle- 
bows and stirrups gilt, and sometimes made of massive 
silver, with large housings trailing after the Turkish manner." 
These soldiers are only to be equalled, in modem times, by 
the emperor of Austria's body-guard, whose splendid equip- 
ment, and purely parade duty, has obtained for them the 
soubriquet of Silk hussars (Seiden husaren.) This theatrical 
costume may have the effect of ensuring recruits amongst the 
idle lovers of tinsel and pageantry, but like mtich modem 
cavalry finery, is altogether inconsistent with practical soldier- 
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^rig, and too much of mere show— unconnected with any u$efnl xjhap. 
purpose^ is still retained in the equipment of our cayalry, 3^"- 

" That puny fop trimmed cap-h-pied 
Who loves in the saloon to shew 
The arms that never knew a foe. 
Whose sabre trails along the ground. 
Whose legs in shapeless boots are drownM, 
A new AchiUes — sure the steel 
fkd from his heart to fence his heel. 
* * * * 

Who comes in foreign trasherj 

Of tinkling chain and spur, 
A walking haberdashery 

Of feathers, lace^ and fur." 

Scott. 

There are many articles of equipment in our cavalry, 
•which are not only useless hut positively detrimental, and 
Itppear for the most part to hare had their origin in the 
notion that a guady appearance is indispensable to the 
mounted soldier. The shabraque, for instance — sheep- 
skin — heavy helmet, bear-skin cap, or tschako — heavy 
shoulder ornaments — ^hussar pelisse — originally of use as an 
over-garment, but now reduced to so small a si;se that the 
wearer acts in the capacity of a clothes peg — all these might 
be discontinued with great advantage both to the dragoon 
and his horse. The shabraque is positively injurious; it 
keeps the horses' loins and flanks in a state of constant per- 
spiration when moving rapidly in warm weather, and collects 
dirt; the sheep-skin keeps up perpetual irritatioix; th^ 
Jieavy helmet of the dragoons— bear-skin cap of the Greys 
and hussars, as well as the tschakos of the so-called light dra* 
goons, are all top-heavy, weighty and inconvenient, and th^ 
heavy shotdder ornaments render the wearing of the cloak so 
joppressive and painful, that men would rather get wet through 
than submit to the pressure. The hussar pelisse, we are told, 
protects the left arm ; but the left arm would be able to protect 
itself if disencumbered of this extra clothing — ^more particu- 
larly when the dragoon is called upon to use his carbine — a 
moment when the greatest freedom of the arm is required. 
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ijHAB. ' Azi iiiiitaiion of tlib cavaliy was Gommeoced ; «ffli the 

"^' division into regiments, originating in Gennany, became 

general. About this time mounted musqueteers and 

fusileers were established in Prance, where they received 

arms furnished with 'the then invented flint-lock. 

In consequence of this lock having been first used in the 
army, by the French, it received the namo of French-lock. 
The lock mentioned in the text is, no doubt, that known 
in England as fire-lock, and supposed to have been invented 
in France, about the year 1630 ; but of this invention there 
is no satisfactory account: indeed it is difficult to fix the 
Meyr^'8 exact periods at which any of the improvements in fire arms 
bave taken place, for we cpnstantly find both the old lock and 
its isucciedsor in use at the same time. Although the fusil, for 
example, wad introduced into the French army in the reign 
^liOuis XIII, there are yet plates of Louis XlVth'sr soldiers 
armed with match-k>cks. It is, therefore dear, that the fire- 
lock was at that period, by no means in general use in 
the French army, and the observations of the duke of Albe- 
marle on military affairs, compiled in 1646, shew that th^ 
English were almost as slow in its adoption ; yet the original 
jportrait of a republican officer, said to be cornet Joyce, in the 
Meyrick collection, represents him carrying a fire-lock pistol. 
It is, however evident, that the duke of Albemarle was aware 
of the discovery of the fire-lock, although he does not appear 
to hive considered it any great improvement upon the 
tnaphancey iot in page 84, of his '^ observations," he says, 
** Ae lieutenant of the ordnance and others should have 
eompaniefs of fire-locks or snaphancea^* &c. 
• The snaphance is supposed to have originated with some 
Dutch poachers, who could not afford to purchase the wheel- 
lock, and were apprehensive that the match-lock would 
expose their nightly maraudings ; they called it snaphaens, 
from the low Dutch word snap, to steal, &^d han a fbwL 
£x^t delineation^ of these several locks will be found ia 
" Sfceltotfs Illustrations of Arms and Arawjur/' - 



w llatil tte middle 'of the thirty years' war, it was stafi cHAFi 
the practice to form cavahy in from four to eight ranks * ^°"\ 
but Gustavus Adolphus departed from this rule, end 
fixed it, once for all, in three ranks. 

AccoidingtoHafte;who is celebrated for cJorrc^tu^er ©I 
il«tail, thedaafi change wfeieh GfusWvus mude in the foruiati^a 
of hb cay airy f of icjiatt, was that of placing itxtifwr rankSf: 
Speaking of the cbattle of XMzffn, he sftj^ « — " It waj the Harte Hi.t. 
long's custom,, at this period, to mike his battj^ lines only ***" * * 
four dey> in earralryi and si?: in iixfeiltiy/' 

In the intervals, platoons of infantry, fifty and upward^ 
strong, were placed, as well as light guns, ' 

The authgr appear;s to have generally inferred, that the 
prdctice of placing bodies of infantry between those of 
tavalry, originated with Gustavus Adolphus, hut th^re ar€^ 
many ■ authorities to shew that? it is of much .older date; 
33bftGr6«kfl eahpldyed thi? t^ispoAitiph of ^heir :^jfooptsr ; tfe^ 
•AJtemaajini, whcJ fougjit chiefly on horeebaGk, rendered thek Gibbon, i. 
cavalry more, jforinidablei by the introduction of light infantry ^^* 
amongst the hprsemien, selecting from. the hraVest ^ndmos^ 
active of the youth, '^ whose'frequ^nt ex.ercise^*' ss^ys prjbbon, 
" had inured them id kc'Compa;ny the horsemen on the longest 
inarch/ the most rapid charge, or the most precipitate 
retreat." The mixture oi infantry with cavaliry wto con* 
Btantiy practiced hf: Hannibal ; XantippiiLS th%9 op^oe^d 
Begt^ at the Jbattle of T^Diis, and the Rpitolis, «ftfer; th^ 
.battle of Cann»jr£c)ll©w€^ the ,aame system;- At the bajttle 
of Pavia, in 1525, 1,500 Spanish arquebusiers, pUced Pdara, 
amongst the squadrons, were the sole cause of the defeat of 
the famisriLs -French ^em S* arn^erie. At ^the bjatslfe of Brry , 
<1590), Davila stages that^ **the liiiig knowing th^ enemy's ! 

*trmy aboundei with a number of lancieii, &c., divided his 
<^VBirjr ijpLto maiky squadrons to render the encounter, of the . 
ia&cTeife lesfr eflfeotuidVtO ev^ery body lof hoirsahe jciiaed Daviia.'B. x£. 
squadrons of foot, to the end thSt- iie :hafl: of ^ «inall diost ^'^^ 
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inightnot only fEtroiir his own men in the encounter, I>ut 
that, falling among the enemy's it might make them weaker*' 
&c., "which remedy/* the historian adds, " did that day giro 
proof how considerable it was in effect." Gustayus Adolphus, 
therefore, acted on the encouragement of all these examples, 
and he was thus enabled to withstand the forniidable Aus- 
trian cuirassiers, at the battle of Leipsic. The duke of 
Weimar, and aU the pupils of Gustams, followed the same 
plan; Montrose imitated these; Turenne made the same 
disposition at Sintsheim, in 1674, and afterwards at Ensheim; 
and lastly, Frederick the Great, in imitation of his prede-» 
lessors, — ^but.with less success, — ^placed platoons of in&ntry 
Ibetweeen his squadrons of cayatry, at the battle of MoIIwitz. 

^ When the advancing enemy was thrown into disorder 
•by the effective fire of the musqueteers and guns, the 
cavalry rushed upon the enemy, swori in hand, and g^ne* 
rally overthrew him. This disposition was well calculated 
to oppose the Imperial cavalry, which, being heavHy armed, 
could move but slowly. In order to be still more superior 
to this cavalry, the Idng ordered his troopers, as soon as 
the Austrians were in motion, to charge them quickly, 
sword in hand. He did not allow of those half-wheels, 
Jialf-halts and caracoles, on which, according to Wallen- 
hausen, the cavalry of that time prided themselves over 
much, and the design of which was to draw on them the 
first fire of the enemy ; but was justly of opinion, that 
the quicker a line of cavalry falls on the enemy the less it 
will suffer firom his fire. 

Mono, hit . Caracoling was, however, still adopted for particular 
^^^ purposes, as shewn by Monro, who relates that ''His 
xtamlit, Majestic commanded out the most part of his cavalerie, to 
Keyo'insi. make a caracoUe betwixt us and Berleine, fearing general 

TilEe, with his armie^ might come behind whiles we wero 

engaged with the towne^ * 



J 
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The Imperial cavaliy profited by dear-bought expe- 
rience, and at Pfaffenhofen, in 1633, the Lorraine 
cuirassiers defeated the cavalry of the Elector iPalatine' 
at the very first charge. 

On particular occasions they returned to the charge, 
in deep formations. In the engagement .at Jankowitz,in 
1645, the Swedish general Douglas formed a colunm of 
attack of three squadrons, placed one behind the other, 
in order to overthrow an Imperial regiment of infantry, 
which had long withstood the attacks of the Swedes ; 
and his object was accomplished. 

There does not appear to be any certain information 
as to the pay of the troops at this period; thus much 
only we know, that a higher rate of payment existed foi; 
the cavalry than for the other aims of the service. 

Harte gives some account of the pay during the 80 years' 
war, which, taking into account the price of the necessaries of 
life at the two periods, was comparatively much higher than 
at present. The colonel of a Swedish regiment of infantry- 
received about £380 per annum ; a lieutenant-colonel half 
that sum ; a captain £128 per annum ; a private something 
under six pence a day. The Imperial pay was higher : a Harte Hat. 
colonel of cavalry had nearly £800 a year ; a lieutenant- * ' 

colonel £200 ; a private cuirassier lid. per diem; a private 
of infantry 5}d. per diem. The pay of the Imperial army^ 
however, was subject to constant stoppages, and generally; 
very irregular, which rendered, perhaps^ the iservice of 
Gustavus equally lucrative* ^'Howbeit,'' as captain Dalgetty 
says, ^'a cavalier of fortune might thrive indifferently well DeFoe.Meiii. 
in the Imperial service, in respect his private casualties are 
nothing so closely looked to as by the Swede ; and so that 
an officer did his duty in the field, neither Wallensteiii, 
Pappenheim, nor old Tilly before them, would likely listen 
to the ol^urgations of boors or burghers, against any com* 
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CHAFd mander or solQ^clo by ^/^Koi)3l th^y cHftueod! ta be sl&meii^iat 

^^ oloBely idiont/' .la feet the AuflRarian'CDmmaiide£s eodea^ 

, , • •' •> ■• < ^ . . . ^ 1. •. J . / ^ . ^ . . 

voured to oon^pensate- tlie soldiers for their vaat of pay. 
liy permitting them to ratage the country, and rob- the 
inhabitants. * - - . r _ , .,- 



. '^e fifth period in the. history of * Cavalry comprises 
the wars of the French in Italy, Germany, and ttte low 
fcoimtries ; as well as Ijie northern and Turkish, wars^ — a 
J)eriod of ninety years, namely, ffoni 1648 to 173L8.. . 
' The thirty years^ war'and that of the Netheriaiids bad 
lasted nearly one himdred yeats, when they were finally 
terminated by the peace of Westphalia, feemiany, in- 
exhaustible in her resoitrces^ had beew devastatdd in 
dll directions. . \ , ' . \ • ' 

The results of this conflict were r-^Fcrr the -princes— ^ 
secularization o£ ecclesiastical properly; for leligioo — 
wavering faith j for the priesthood— entrance into civil 
life by mairriage ; for the people-^gredtcar mental freedom* 
' Standing armies were the immediafe consequBnce of a 
war of such long continuance. i . .' : . 

During these five periods, two hereditary- enernies be-' 
came conspicuous in Germany — the Turks and the Ererich! 

The former ty their attacks on /the- Itnp^rial touse ot 
^ustria;^h§ latter by iiieir attacks.^ on G^rniany itself, 
and their :inflesiUe inteixtion U> j]aake th^ ; liH^e tb^nr 
boimdery* - . . : . - - '/ .• , 

The French now iriade a greater advance in IsiolacfS thod 
any other nation, The aggressive wars of Lotiis ^IV, 
quickly, developed the art of carryiig.bti.wal:. ; Generals 
Vere formed,, :who . sHne in military . liistonr . Opposed 
to a French Turenne, Luxembourg, spd Conde, stand 
MojDteouculi, Marlborougli, .and Euge;^^^^ :_ :; 
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. A' remarkable similarity 4>f ^ cir^urafitaaiie^ Wl^ »ti€siAmii 
upon the Ures of Turenne and Monteouciill :-r-Tl^ey -wiere 
nearly of the same age; they had the 9am^ sort 6i 
education; both served as privatie^ soldiers, before they HM^ofmar. 
obtained opmmissions ; and they wete alij^e. gifted vith' ': 
extraordinary, genius, judgment, presentse , ^f ^ tmiid . andc 
coolness of temper. Hating bec^m^.oapltains by; stiidy^ 
they fought by rnle, and seldom left anything to fortune ;^ 
they were both adored by their respective ttpops, w^^. 
always appeared to be more inspired by love for the general 
than duty -to the sovereign*. Thes^ two commanders esteemed 
^nd feared each other ; neither, cduld hope, to derive. ^ r 
advantage from the errors of his opponent; and both alone 
depended for victory upon their personal genius and military 
^kill. When Montecuculi heard of Tnrenne's death he ir 
reported to have said — '^ A man has died who was an honour, 
to mankind." 

*' Turenne," says Alison, ''first applied to the liiilitary 
art the resources of prudent foresight, deep thought, andj 
profound combination. His methodical and fj*r-seeing. ^^^J}^" 
campaigns in Flanders, Franche-Comt6, Alsace and I^r- ™^^"-'^* 
|aine, added these valuable provinces of France, which 
have never since been lost. His conquests have proved, 
more durable than those of the great Emperor, all of which 
were lost during the lifetime of their author." 

Cond^, on the other hand, was the personification of 
chivalry. Like Clive or Alexander, he burned for fame; 
and in the promotion of this object, no difficulties or dangers 
could deter him. Cavalry was, therefore, the arm. which ^^**^'^^' 
suited his genius, and in die employment of which he took 
the greatest delight. He destroyed the Spanish infantry at 
IRocroy and Lens by charges of the French horse as skilfully 
directed as those by which Hannibal overthrew the Roman 
legions at Cannae and Trasimenus. 

'' Marlborough- united the combinations of Turennd t^ 
the daring of Cond^." To his combined intrepidity and 
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CHAP* quickness in bringing up tke reserves at t^e declare 

^^' moment^ all his wonderful victories may be ascribed/ 

Combination was his forte ; and in this he wad not exceeded 

AU8oii*ii]ife by Napoleon. Like Wellington he united prudence and 

xoiiKh.ii.88S. boldncss to a high degree. His cataipaigns bear a closer 

resemblance to those of Hannibal than to those of any 

modem general^ while his winning- manners retained' 

unwilling multitudes around his standard — held in subjec* 

tion by nothing but the strong bond of admiration for their 

general^ and a desire to share in his triumphs. 

Eugene differed from the other* three commiEtnders. He 
Ibid. i. 77, was neither methodical nor scientific; his genius had more 
analogy with that of the Tartar chiefe and Oriental daring. 
He was as prodigal of the blood of his soldiers as Napoleon,' 
but never hesitated to expose his own person to the same 
dangers. Column after column, often headed by himself; 
was hurried on to the attack, and it was by the imsparingf 
txse of that fomddable system, that he achieved his astounding 
successes. At the great battle of Zenta, before mentioned; 
he surprised and totally defeated Kara Mustapha, at the head 
of 120,000 Turks— killed or wounded 20,000 of the enemy- 
drove 10,000 into the rivers-took their Vhole artillery and 
standards, and entirely dispersed the remainder, Eugene 
lihared with Marlborough the glorious victory of Blenheim > 
and on the 7th of September 1706, with only 80,000 men 
i^torm^d the intrenchments around Turin, defended by 
^0,000 French, totally defeating marshal Marsin .and tha 
duke of Orleans, and 4riving the French armies aprosq 
the Alps. 

Lquis of Baden, fortunate pgq-inst the Turks, was hs^ 
so against the French ; however he was equal to a 
Vendome, Qatinat, &c. Louis XIV, who, for a hero, 
dedicated two much time to the ladies, luckily for 
Gennany, conunitted monstrous ertors. The choice of 
his generjJs, influenced by a Maintenon, prpves very 
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clearly that he did not possess the qualificatioh of chap. 
discerning nailitaiy talent, and placing it in an appro- ■"^'- 
priate sphere. 

Thiis obserTation does not appear yery logical, as the 
power of discriminating talent is quite consistent with the 
weakness which yields to female influence. Turenne, Gond^^ 
and Yauban did honor to the judgment of Louis XIV, and 
there never was a man who possessed to a higher degree 
the quality of discerning and selecting merit in the public 
service, *'His discriminating eye/' says the eloquent AUron's life 
biographer of Marlborough, '* selected the genius of Vauban ^kfLss. 
which inventedy as it were, (he modern system of fortification^ 
and well nigh brought it to its greatest elevation, and raised 
to the highest command that of Turenne which carried the 
military art to the most consummate perfection^'' ^ 

Feuquieres gives an interesting description of these ill-: 
ehosen generals of Louis XIV : — ^Rochefort and Humiere 
held the chief command, because the minister of war, 
Lourois, was their friend ; Sourdis, ViUeroi and otherd 
were obliged to be recalled ; La Trousse only escaped 
this fate by death ; Feuillade cost the king of Spain the 
Italian provinces^ and the king of France monstrous sums 
of money, his heavy artillery, and more than twenty-fivq 
thousand men ; Bouffleurs lost Cologne, Liege, the 
Meuse, Guelderland and Limburg, and retured ; TaUard 
lost Bavaria by the battle of Hochstedt, and luckily for 
France, was taken prisoner ; Tess^, who was sent to the 
assistance of Spain, brought that kingdom to the brink 
erf destruction. 

The cavalry underwent little change during this period. 
Louis XIV established mounted-grenadiers, his brilliant 
guards can only be considered remarkable on account of 
the immense sums of money vrhich they cost. 
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A C€(rp8 nimilar to 'that of the Yxeneh' ffreaadier» d (^eval, 
existed ia the British service, in the xeign* of James II. 
They were called *' holrse-greiiadiers,** and acted as a 
company of grenadiers did to a regiment of infantry, being 
%rlned wlth'mtlsquets «jkI hand^gsen^des. ' Wheil brought 
Grose. Mil. kito action^ th^y dismounted^ Hnked their 'horse$^ fired find 
Mu!tib?y.2. ^hto threw theij? ^enades' by rauks-^tii^ cen'tfe and reai: 
lank? adrandng through the inte^cv^^^.of their 'file leader?. 
• After i^e revolntidn and disbafading of the army in 1698^ 
the EngliA. caralry conisdsted of liferguards, hofisie-gfenadier^ 
guards^ horse and dragotms^ until 1746^ when a regiment of 
Hght dragoons was raised. In the same year the third and 
fourth troops of horse guards Were disbanded^ and three 
Regiments of horse xeduced to the pay and service of 
dragoons. The latter, as scone cbmpensation for their loss 
of pay, redeired. .the tLtLe..i2f .iftTi^(kian?$^tfiird^ were 

given precedence over all dragoons. In the year 1788 four 
regiments of Irish horse were similarly reduced and placed 
On the same establishment. The first regiment of Irish 
^rse consdquently became the , ^4tibL regiment of dragoon^ 
guards, Und the 4th, regiment of- Irish hor&e the 7th di^agoon* 
guaxds : thus were formed the fi^ur regiments of dragoon* 
guards now in the British service. 

These regiments of Irish horse wotc also known by the 
distinctions of blue, black, green, &c., according to the 
tolour of their facings. 

A captain of the Garde du corjps had twenty-four 
thousand livres per annum:* these guards consisted 
of troops of all arms, and appeared very brilliant 
on parade. 

The rest of the cavalry selected out of the squadrons 
the best shots, who acting as riflemen, with rifled-aims, 
and were destined by individual effective fire^ to annoy 
the enemy even when still distant 

r AWt £1000 sterling. 



The strength of regimenfs variiBd in thrf dififeirenf (?«af.; 
armies ; the Austrian^ had the strongest, - varying J^"* 
frotn twelve to eighteen Hundred horses : ^amqngst 
other nations the. establishment fluctuated between' 
four and nine hundred horses : the Swedish regiments 
under Charles XII, amounted throughout to one thou- 
sand horses. - , r 
' During thk period, the torch .of war blftzed in the : 
north bf Europe, at various intervals. Swedes, Polesy 
Brandenburgrans,' Muscovites-^fought alternately on the 
plains of Polaud and the steppes of the Ukraipe; 
Charles XII, tliat chivalrous monarch, rejected all defen^^ 
sive armSj so that tis cavalry,. with which he produdecl 
such great results^ consisted almost entirely of dragoons.; 
He, whosef refitleas . Wffflike eharacte^r ^Iwtys/pj^sgfeii 
forward, was not contented with making hisrisavalty-^ 
without- any -cenheiion or dependence upon -dtkei^ aarifiSy 
]^ut soMy firbm confidence in itself and without 'firing — { 
charge th^ eAeniy's cavaliy hV ftdl speed ; he led it 
equally against iritrenchments and batteries .and always 
with success. • 

This iiftrepid monarch knew; that by rapidity of 
inotion, the natu^ral vivaicity rf the majority of n^*^ 
kind is increased 5 and oft^n mountiiig to a blind 
fury, and fool-hardy enthusiasm, leaves no . time for 
consideration or calculation of danger — ^that, at such a 
moment, death loses its terrors, and factory — ■I)ut witK 
living cqlours,-. presets itself to the soul of the wildly 
TOshing warrior.. . • > 

Charles XII king of Sweden was the most remarkable 
ftoveteign and soldier in modern times, and rivalled in fiis 
short but brilliant career, the great conquerors of ahtiquity^^ 
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* efiAP. He diiCtated peace to Denmark at Copenliageii^ dethroned £he 
^"' king of Poland^ and nearly overturned the vast empire of 
Bussia by the unparalleled victory of Narva, where 9,000 
Swedes routed 60,000 Muscovites.* 

The character of Charles is thus admirably epitomized by 
the eminent biographer to whose labours and genius the 
present work is so much indebted: — ^*'More nearly than 
Aii8oii*8iife Napoleon, he realized the heroes of Plutarch.- A stoic in 
n«igh!l^. pa<^c he was a Ceesar in military life. He had all the 
virtues, and a considerable share of the barbarism of antiquity. 
Achilles did not surpass him in the thirst for warlike renown, 
nor Hannibal in the perseverance of his character, and the 
jfruitf ulness of his resources : like Alexander, he could have 
wept because, a world did not remain to conquer. Almost 
unconquerable by fatigue, resolute in determination, and a 
Hon In heart, he knew no fear but that of his glory being 
tarnished. Endowed by nature with a dauntless soul^ — a 
constitution of iron, he was capable of undergoing a greater 

amount of exertion than any of his soldiers • • At 

pne time he rode across Germany almost alone, in an 
incredibly short space of time ; at another, he defended 
himself for days together, at the head of a handful of 
attendants, in a barricaded house, against 20,000 Turks. 
Wrapt up in the passion for fame, he was insensible to the 
inferior desires which usually rouse or mislead mankind. 
Wine had no attractions — woman no seductions for him ; he 
was indifferent to personal comforts or accommodations ; his 
fare was as simple — ^his dress as plain — ^his lodging as rude, 
as those of the meanest of his followers. To one end only 
his attention was exclusively directed— on one acquisition 
alone his heart was bent Glory, military glory was the 
Ceaseless object of his ambition: all lesser desires were 
concentrated in this ruling passion ; for this he lived, foe 
this he died. 

"^ The Riuftians were in about equal force at Inkermaim, (Nov. 6, 18&4), wheii 
they were successfidly resisted by 8,000 British; and the arnTal of 5,000 French, 
dnder Bosquet, determined the action in favour of the allies. 
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"* No joyB to lum pa<»fi0 sctpires yield, OHiiP. 

War sonncb the trump, he rashes to the field. 2Ij^ 

Behold Bnrronndmg kings their power combine, 

And some cspitnlste and some resign. 
Peace courts his hand, hut spreads her charms in rain : 
' Think nothing gained,' he cries, ' till nonght remain. 
On Moscow's walls till Gothic standards ily. 
And all he mine heneath the Polar sky ! ' 
» » « * 

His fall was destined to ^ httixen strand, 
A petty fortress and a dnbions hand : 
He left a name at which the world grew pale. 
To paint a moaral, or adorn a tale." 

JohmaiCt Famfy qf Sumam Wuhes, 

The Turks, who by their mvasion of Hungary produced 
a sensation, had a numerous cavahy, which never made 
an attack, but in swarms of from five to six thousand. 

Dexterity in the use of their crooked sabre, united 
with the highest degree of activity and rapidity on their 
horses, gave them a determining superiority, and generaUy 
the victory. However, the power of withstanding them 
was acquired, and, at present, they do not enjoy much 
consideration. 



The sixth period includes the three Silesian wars, 
namely, from the beginning of the first Silesian war, to 
the first campaign of the French revolutionary war, or 
from 1740 to 1790. The other wars which happened 
at this time are imimportant in the history of cavahy. 

Prussia appears, for a century, to have been only 
employed in preparing herself for the brilliant part whieh 
she acted under Frederick II. 

To the great elector^ Frederick William, the Prussian 
military power is indebted for its origin. The count 
von Schwartzenberg sent him away from the court under 
the pretext of making a general of him ; but m reality^ 
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*H A A for the purpose of getting rid 6f a dtogerous rival. He 
^'^•. grew up, as it were, iu a camp/ and even in his boyish 
days, was present at the sieges of Breda and the 
Schenkenschantze. » 

Arrived at the. goveminent, the Elector endeavoured 
to infuse a new spirit into the army : — was enabled, in 
1672, to promise the l^poiWiG of Holland, M auxiliary 
force of twenty .thousand m&iiy and left behind him, 
at his death, a well-organised, army of pearly thirty 
thousand. 

'' , Whw: FrndericK the! Great a^e^cbd the' tibroBLerhe 
found the amy al?out. eighty thou^a^d sIrQng.. With 
this arjtay , which, :under Leopold of . Pessfeu h^d become 
flrjlled \o ei degrete of pl^isito ia -motiBment 'totU then 
unjpiewn-, arid Uy.m niimVid 'feoiUty tu iW loi^g/imd 
firing of mti^quets^he entered upon: the; thsatre, of his 
.deeds in 1740. ; ; - .' .-. . . 

'Frederick found the arnty 60,0d0 m^, but augmented it 
Alison's life to 80,000; he also found the equally important element of 
rough. 11.406. a large accumulation of money in tEe exchequer, and was 
thu&pl^isd ma positiou most favourable *to his, ^mhitiozr and 
e|iterprise.- But the priooie of Dessau,- haS' the merit of alj 
the previous organization of the army, and to his exertions 
Frfedericl^ was mainly indebted for.the means which enabled 
him to figure with so much brilliancy* on the theatre x)f war. 
The .prince ef Dessau -invented the iron ramrod- and the equal 
^slep, hDth,of which jin^provemBnts bo. materially contributed 
^to-hia sucpes at Mpllwit^j he also reduced thefctnaatiba c^ 
the infantry from four to thrcQ (ranks, and, thus increased th^ 
effect of mufiquet fire. . - . ^ , 

. It is remarkable that Frederick, like Wellington, vas 
Ibid. ii. 406. unfortunatc in his personal heavfing on the first occasion he 
^vas under firer-^"he fled,*'- say ff the historian, ^'firom th^ 
dleld-ef Moll^ta a^r^hevery-festjepttlse df his-cari&y^;r anA 



1W9S already sftVen' miles ofT^ ensconced ia a'&ull, irhen h» csulP. 
received . intelligence that his troops had regained the day ; ^^- 
and at the entreaties of general Schwerin^ he retnrned 
to the field. 

The two first wars passed quickly by ; Frederick had 
also powerful allies; but when the third Silesian war 
iifkd broken out, .id 1756, the king, fol^sakeiL by almost 
all' his allies^ stood alone, umnoved as' the oak bravmg 
the storm. 

Oil oni3 side, liis natural eoup d\ ^i/^—the unity and 
powCT of his will— th^ habit of his troops to remain firm 
in fill situatioBS — ^to execute every movement, even in 
the tumult of battle, with an admirable precisiouT— the 
never-shaken confidence in their kingly leader— the 
enthusiasm produced by having such a king at their 
head, whose brilliant genius regarded all-^-^and, on the 
other aide, the division, weak^es3, and unconnectedness . 
of the enemy's plans of ojperatiori — ^their partial aiwi 
lukewarm mode of execution— enabled Erederick II, t6 
retire from this bloody seven years* conflict, crowned 
with fame, and without loss of territory. . 

■ This would' be saying little far the result of Frederick's 
campaigns. Silesia^ the most valuable part ef the Prussian 
territory, was wholly regained by him; and the peace of Aiiion's life 
Hubertsburg, in February 1763, besides confirming the roughfii.48i. 
conquest of Oiab unpo^tant prpvinpe, left entire the whole 
dominioiis of Prussia. ",Np words/* say$ Alifeon^ "can 
paint the enthusiasm of the spectators at the entrance of 
iFrederick into Berlin, after six years' absence •»•••» Hi^ 
like had never been seen since the fall of the Boman empire. 
He had founded and saved a kingdom. He had conquered 
Europe in arms. With «ix millions of subjects he had 
vanquished poWera possesiing &0 milli<ms. H^IhmI created 
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ouAP. a new era in the art of war< His people had come Tictorious 

^"■^ put of a straggle unparalleled in modern times 

before his death his subjects had been doubled — the national 

AiiMn'siife wealth made triple of what it had been at the beginning of 

roagh. U.4S8, his rcign ; and Prussia now boasts of 16^000^000 of inhabitants, 

and a population increasing faster in numbers than that of 

any other state in Europe.'* 

. Napoleon's celebrated campaign of 1814, when he sustained 
the attacks of 2$0,000 enemies with the comparatively small 
force of 70,000, can alone be compared with those of 
Frederick ; but this was a solitary instance : The Prussian 
inonarch did continuously for six campaigns what the French 
emperor did only in one. The troops of Frederick in five 
years fought seventeen pitched battles ! At one time four 
huge armies, each stronger than his own, advanced to crush 
him, but with S5,000 of his shattered battalions, he marched 
against 60,000 of the French and Austrian forces under 
Soubise, and gained the famous battle of Bosbach. With a 
nearly similar inequality of forces he fought the memorablp 
Ibid. a. 423. battle of Leuthen, (Dec. 6, 1767,) defeating Daun and the 
prince of Lorraine, with the loss of 80,000 men, 18,000 of 
whom were prisoners. '^ No man ever made more skilful use 
of an interior line of communication, or flew with greater 
rapidity from one threatened part of his dominions to another. 
None ever, by the force of skill in tactics and sagacity in 
strategy, gained such astonishing successes with forces so 

inferior His deeds as a general were more 

extraordinary than those of Napoleon, because he bore up 
longer against greater odds." 

These remarkable events form a peculiar ever-memo- 
Irable period in the histoiy of war. Frederick rose 
above all prejudice — became the creator of new tactics, 
and made his army a model for all others. 

He began with formation : the infantry was placed in 
three, the cavalry in two ranks ; between the squadrons 
were mtervals of from nine to eighteen feet : in fonnations 
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on perfect plains the king would allow no intervals, and chap. 
the charges were then made en muraille. "^' 

At the commencement of the seven years* war, the 
regiments of heavy cavalry amounted to eight hundred 
and eighty-one effective horses: those of hussars to 
sixteen hundred and fifty-three horses : the former were 
divided into five — ^the latter into ten squadrons. 

With regard to the formation and arming of the 
cavalry, every nation followed different principles ; the 
hussars alone remained everjrwhere alike, according to 
their original Hungarian model. 

Generally, however, all cavalry carried carbines and 
pistols ; the straight sword was the usiud side arm. 
That worn by the Prussian cuirassiers and dragoons 
weighed two pounds three quarters without the scab- 
bard ; the blade was thirty-eight inches and a quarter 
long: the side arm of the Imperial cavalry weighed 
two pounds and three-eighths : the straight blade was 
thirty-six inches long. 

Much has been said by cayalry reformers about the length 
and form of the sword, and the present ^^ regulation" sword 
is Tinquestionably very defective; but we apprehend that 
the main point for attention — ^whether with a crooked sabre 
or a "cut and fhrust" sword is the sharpness of the edge. 
The heavy dragoons of the German legion did good service 
with the old straight sword at Garcia Hernandez and the 
Venta del F090, as did the Household and Union brigades at 
Waterloo ; while the 3d, 10th, 15th, 19th, and the 1st and 
3d hussars of the legion^ as well as other British light 
dragoon regiments, both in India and the Peninsula^ did 
equal execution with the sabre.* But no form can compen- 

* The Journal of an officer of the 3d hiiBaara of the kmg's German legion describ- 
ing tlie wounds inflicted by the British sabre, (with which that*regiment was armed,) 
at Benavente, in 1808^ says, that " arms were eat off—heads split to the neck, and 

2 A 
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CHAP. Bate for the Ihminess of the edge, and until our cavalry 
ill. swords are either carried in leather scabbards, or the scabbard 
be provided with a wooden protection for the edge, they 
will always be blunt and ineflFective — to say nothing of the 
clatter of the steel scabbard, and the warning thus given to 
the enemy. The curved sabre is said to be more effective in 
the meUe, while the " cut and thrust " is better suited to 
the charge; but when we read of sir John EUey, of the 
sibonie.171, Blucs, cutting down two opponents, right and left, at 
Genappe ; and corporal Shaw, of the 2nd life guards, pros- 
trating nine cuirassiers at "Waterloo, it cannot be maintained 
that even the old straight sword, when properly sharpened, 
is an inefficient weapon.* That the sword and sabre \ised by 
our cavalry in the Peninsula were good and trusty weapons, 
is best proved1)y the respect now entertained for these antient 
blades by the Sikhs. Captain Nolan says : — '^The sword 
blades they had were chiefly old dragoon blades ca^tfrom our 
service. The men had mounted them after their own fashion. 
cavairy.jte The hilt and handle, both of metal, small in the grip, rather 
tactics p.106. flat, not rouud like ours where the edge seldom falls true. 
They all had an edge like a razor from heel to point — ^were 
worn in wooden scabbards, held by a short single sling to the 
waist-belt, from which a strap passed through the hilt to a 
button in front, to keep the sword steady, and prevent it 
flying out of the scabbard." A gallant friend, to whom the 
writer is much indebted for various communications and 

one French horseman had his &ce cut from ear to ear right through the mouth." — 
Hist. K. G. legion i, 164, note. Again at the comhat of the Venta del P090, 
where Anson's brigade of light, and Bock's brigade of heavy cavahy, were engaged 
with doable the number of French horse, their commanding officer of cavalry 
reports : — " Votre Excellence jngera de V achamement avec leqnel on s'^st battn, 
lorsqu* elle apprendra, que le brave colonel Belleille et six officiers de la legion de 
gens d* armerie ont ete blesses ; que dans le 15r Regt. de chasseurs, le colonel et 
tout les officiers, excepte deux, ont re^u des coups de sabre on des contusions, et 
que les lanciers de Berg ont eu dans leurs escadrons plusieors ofSaers blesses." 
General CaffareWs despatch to the Minister of War, 

* The gallant corporal was eventually killed by a carbine shot, which thus 
effected, in one operation, what repeated sword-cuts had failed to accomplish. See 
Sibome, 260. 
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valuable professional infonnatioii,-^possessjed himself of the csap. 
sword of a dead Sikh artilLeryman after the battle of Aliwal, '^^^' 
and foujid it a very superior weapon^ with an edge like a 
razor ; but what was his surprise at discovering on the blade 
English letters , evidently part of the maker's name, as they 
corresponded with the marks on the old swords formerly used 
in our service : the Sikh had, however, wisely substituted a 
wooden for the steel scjabbard. 

The same intelligent officer thus iUui^trates the lexcellenpe 
of the Asiatic sabre : — *' At Buddiwal my baggage was taken 
by the enemy, and amongst the articles wa^ a portabLe library 
which I was in the habit of taking with me campaigning. 
Three days afterwards we fought the battle of Aliwal, and 
in capturing the enemy's camp, several of the articles we 
had lost fell into the hands of our infantry. A volume of 
' Napier's Peninsular War,' having my name on the fly-leaf, 
was brought to me, and it was evident that a Sikh had been 
trying his sabre upon it before the battle, for one cut on the 
side of the book had penetrated through 60 pages, besides 
a strong cover of Russian-leather and pasteboard. The book 
is still preserved, shewing the cut as clean as if made with a 
razor, not a single page being jagged or torn." * 

The armour of the cuirassiers having progressively be- 
come lighter, was finally reduced to a simple breast-plate. 

In the seven years war the Hungarians estabKshed 
mounted riflemen, armed with rifles having conical 
touch-holes,, invented by Godfrey Hantsch of Nurem- 
berg, and rendered important service in the army of the 
duke of Brunswick. 

Marshal Saxe, in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
re-introduced the lance, which had long dis£q)peared, and 
called the cavalry which were thus armed, Hulans. 

* Some excellent observations upon the comparative merits of curved and 
regulation sword-blades, from the practical pen of adjutant Dynon, 16t}i lancers — 
as well as on the best mode of carrying the proposed needle-rifle, will be found in 
Appendix H. 
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CHAP. The king of Prussia, for the special purpose of opposing 
"^' a similar description of cavalry to the cossacks of Russia, 
established in 1745, spearmen or lancers, and called 
them Boaniaks. 

It is true that the Hulans had for a long time, con- 
stituted the only cavahy of Poland, but the middle of the 
eighteenth century is the period when the lance, which 
had for a long time lost its importance — ^but only because 
it was imagined that a full-armed horseman could alone 
carry a lance, and on which subject so much difference 
of opinion yet exists — ^was re-established in its good old 
rights. Since this period it has always been more general, 
and justly, provided it be used only in the dose charge. 

Montecuculi gives the same reason for the discontinuance 
of the lance, the armed horseman, as he states, requiring a 
horse of great strength, a servant, and other conveniences. 
Count Turpin, on the other hand, does not consider these 
sufficient reasons for giving up the use of so important a 
weapon, and shews that instead of there being any necessity 
for a lancer being armed depied en cap, an actual advantage 
results from his not being so armed. *' Plus il sera libre 
dans ses mouvemens, moins le cheval qui le porte aura de 
poids sur lui et plus le coup de lance sera vif et ajust^." 
He then suggests a flexible breast plate, &c. Armour, 
however, of any kind, must be a decided inconvenience and 
disadvantage to a lancer, from the position which he is 
obliged to assume when charging, and the inflexibility of the 
plates. It also adds considerably to the weight which the 
horse has to carry, and is, on this account alone, objectionable 
for any cavalry. It is remarkable that armour should have 
been given to the British household- troops, immediately 
after their discomfiture of the French cuirassiers at Waterloo 
had proved its inefficiency! The splendid attire of the 
life-guards and royal horse-guards is all well for purposes of 
parade, but totally unsuited for actual warfere. The 
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enormous weight of the cuirass* — the constant cleaning chap. 
required — the pain which its inflexibility must cause upon a ^^i* 
long march — are all circumstances which go far to neutralize 
its advantages in action. These advantages also have been 
much overrated, and perhaps it will one day be shewn that 
the British life-guaxdsman is more to be feared when his 
natural strength, courage, and dexterity are allowed freedom 
of action, than when these qualities are hampered by the 
incumbrance of a cuirass. The Busssian cossacks and FoHsh 
lancers have repeatedly defeated cuirassiers, and Alten's 
five small squadrons of hussars at El-Bodon drove back the 
mailed thousands of Montbrun. But if oux gallant life- 
guards, whether for purposes of war or state, are destined to 
be secured in steel, at least let their defences be of a more 
convenient, if not of a more graceful construction. With 
the present ill-shaped back-plate, they aU appear hump- 
hacked. Compare the modern armour with that of antient 
times, and it will be seen what care was then taken to 
preserve the graceful form of the human figure ; but it is 
to the breast-plate that attention should be particularly 
directed, as those worn by the household troops are partis 
cularly defective. Their want of saliency renders them per- 
vious to the cylindro-conoidal shot, as was clearly proved by 
captain Norton, in the experiments carried on by him in 1832 
at Windsor and Taplow in presence of lord Orkney and the Appendix c. 
officers of the 1st life-guards ; f the armholes being enlarged 
for freedom of action, exposes that part of the shoulder where 
a sabre-cut would prove most serious ; the front-plate not 
lapping over the back-plate leaves another space which is 
open to the attack of the enemy ; and, in short, there is nothing 
to prevent a good swordsman or lancer from quickly putting a 
cuirassier hars de camhat either by cutting at the upper part 
of the arm, or giving point between the aperture of the 

* The largest sized cainuss worn by the household-cavalry weighs 151h. ; the 
smallest 121b. 6oz., giving to the horse, in marching order, the enormous load of 
26 stone, supposing the life-goardsman to weigh personally 18 stone. 

t See Appendix C, " Norton's Projectiles." 
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CHAP, plates in the side. These several defects could have been 
XII' readily obviated at the period of constructioli : no difficulty 
presented itself to increasing the saliency ; a moveable gusset 
of steel, similar to that used in the time of Henry VIII, 
might easily have been added to the arm-holes ; and the 
uncovered space in the side could as easily have been 
obviated, by making the front-plate lap over the back-plate, 
according to the antient method. It is very doubtful whether 
a cuirass increases the courage of the wearer. The confi- 
dence which its supposed protection affords would naturally 
diminish, when it happened to get injured or loosened in 
action ; he would feel like a soldier without his arms, and 
more readily give way to panic and alarm : the best sort of 
armour, as marshal Saxe said of intrenchments, is '* personal 
courage and discipline." 

During the sixth period, great importance began to 
be placed on the formation of cavalry. Since the 
disappearance of knights, horsemanship had become quite 
neglected : count Melfort in France, and Seidlitz in 
Prussia, directed their attention to this error. 

After the peace of Hubertsburg and Dresden, the 

establishment of riding-houses was commenced with 

. every regiment, and rough-riders and riding-masters 

were appointed : it was evident that horsemanship could 

alone lead to facility of manoeuvre. 

Seidlitz, who was yet only major in the Natzmer hussars, 
after the second Silesian war in 1747, occupied himself 
particularly with the officers. He got over the prejudice 
that education would injure their authority, and soon con- 
vinced them that they would gain respect by it. Seidlitz, 
observed by his great king, rose quickly from step to step, 
notwithstanding the prejudice of seniority ; and in spite 
of the rising envy, which, from old habit, hangs like a 
dead weight upon talent, in order to retard its ascent. 
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SeidUtz soon beheld himself removed to a sphere of chap. 
action, where his great talents could enable him to move ^^^' 
without impediment ; — ^where the Prussian cavalry, raised 
by him to a height until then unknown in history, was 
enabled so essentially to contribute to the successful result 
of a severe contest of seven years — ^to fortify the crown of 
the king, and help to elevate his high military fame. 

Seidlitz taught the cavalry not only the use of arms, 
but also to perform the movements of infantry. Since 
that time — a period in the history of cavalry which has 
never been equalled — ^he remains the highest model to 
which an officer of cavalry can aspire. 

At the autumn manoeiuvres, which Frederick held 
annually after the peace of Dresden, that which was 
newly learned was practiced and discussed. Here the 
talents of the officers had opportunities of being displayed, 
and the king became acquainted with them. The praise 
of their admired sovereign encouraged those who dis- 
tinguished themselves to redouble their zeal : the 
indolent were strictly and justly reprimanded. 

The king laboured with Seidlitz, Saldem, Gaudi, &c., 
after the autumn manoeuvres were ended, in order to 
point out the defects which had been discovered; and 
these generals were then obliged to perfect the new 
plans of the king. 

In the order of battle, Frederick departed jfrom the 
general prejudice of placing the cavalry on the flanks. 
Whether, in the two first Silesian wars, he either did not 
quite understand the strength of cavalry, or had not 
generally employed it in great operations — owing to the 
little power of movement which it possessed — the king 
acted on entirely different principles in the third Silesian, 
or seven years' war, when Seidlitz was at its head. 
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CHAP. In 1756, at Lowositz, Frederick placed his cavalry in 

"^' two lines, behind the infantry, and from this time, laid it 

down as a principle, that, on the day of battle, the 

cavalry should be united in a large mass, upon one point. 

Amongst the other armies during these wars, actions 
of single cavaby detachments and regiments, worthy of 
being handed down to military posterity, occurred ; but 
there was nothing done upon a large scale : there teas but 
one Seidlitz I 

The battle of MoUwitz is an exception ; and proves 
still fm*ther, the assertion which has been so often 
repeated in these pages — ^that the secret of producing 
great eflFects by cavalry, lies in the personal quaiitiea of 
the leader. The brave and talented Austrian general 
von Romer fell too early for the fame of a cavalry, 
which had always been distinguished by an excellent 
materieL 

Striking instances are recorded of the opposite effects pro- 
duced by different commanders upon the same troops: — 
When Murat upbraided Junot for his inaction, after crossing 
the Prudiszi, Junot alleged in excuse that he had no orders 
segur. Hut, to ^ttack — that his Wirtemberff cavalry were shy — their 

Nap. i. 268. ^ /• . , , -, i ti -i \ i 

efforts feigned, and that tney could never be brought 
to charge the enemy's battalions. These words Murat 
answered by deeds. He rushed on at the head of the 
troops^ who, with a different leader were quite different 
men ; he urged them on — launched them against the 
Bussians-^overthrew their skirmishers, and then returning 
to Junot, said : ** Now finish the business ; your glory and 
your marsh^'s staff ajre still before you," A similar anecdote 
A]ii<m»»iife IS told of coloncl Boussct, an officer of Louis XIV, and 
iougk!^i. «. captain Churchill, afterwards duke of Marlborough, at the 
siege of Nimeguen, (1672). On this occasion the French 
colonel had been obliged to abandon a post. Turenne, who 
witnessed the retreat, betted that Churchill, with half the 
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force^ would regain it. He gave him the command^ and chap. 
after a desperate struggle, the future duke, in presence of ^"- 
the whole army, recovered the position. 

At the battle of Minden in Westphalia, which was 
gained by the duke of Brunswick, lord Sackville neglected 
a fine opportunity. He had the power of driving the 
French into the Weser with the Anglo-Hanoverian 
cavalry ; but was prevented by his pride and jealousy of 
the duke. Lord Sackville renounced his own glory, 
rather than assist in increasing that of his commander. 

Lord George Sackville's conduct at Minden was most 
reprehensible ; but there appears to have been great con- j^^^l*^'' 
fusion, misunderstanding, and want of arrangement amongst u-^^'etseq. 
all the chief officers on both sides. Duke Ferdinand never 
formed the allied army in line, and left the flanks of eight 
regiments of infantry uncovered. Marshal Contades placed 
his infantry on the flanks and his cavalry in the centre ; — the 
allied artillery never received orders to advance until late in 
the day, and long after th« action had commenced ; and the 
cavalry under lord George Sackville, owing to an apparent 
unwillingness on the part of that officer to understand the 
orders brought to him by the duke of Brunswick's aide-de- 
camp, Winzingerode, — were never brought into action at all — 
leaving the French to retire unmolested. Lord George 
was deprived of all his military employments in con- 
sequence of his unwarrantable proceeding in this battle, 
and the Marquis of Granby. appointed his successor; a 
court martial was afterwards granted him, at his own request, 
and the charge of " disobedience of orders,'* having been fully 
proved, he was deprived of his commission : this did not, 
however, prevent him from serving his sovereign in another 
department of government, where his conduct was more 
successful to his country and honorable to himself. 

The custom of firing a volley before the charge was 
discontinued by the cavalry during the seven years' war. 
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CHAP. This example of the Prussians carried other nations with 
^^^' it : the endeavour was to excel in rapidity. 

The French had two modes of attack — close and in 
a trot, which they called en muraille; or at speed, and 
dispersed, which they termed enfourageur. 

It is remarkable that in proportion as the European 
cavalry confined itself exclusively to the sword, the 
Turkish cavahy adopted fire-arms, as if each mistrusted 
their own manner of fighting \ and indeed it bespeaks 
great respect for an enemy, when we adopt his forms 
or tactics. 

The Turkish cavalry in their wars against the Russians, 
and afterwards against the Austrians, formed a close line 
of skirmishers before their Pulks. The most part of 
these skirmishers carried rifles, and being well mounted, 
displayed remarkable activity. The Pulks remained 
behind the line of skirmishers, as it were, in ambush, and 
rushed with incredible rapidity on the enemy as soon as 
they saw him thrown into disorder by the carbine fire : 
an excellent manner of fighting which deserves due 
credit ; and indeed, the advantage was almost always on 
the side of the Turks. 



The seventh or last period in the art of war, fi-om 
1790 to the present time, comprehends the war which 
lasted a quarter of a century, devastating Europe from 
east to west, and from north to south, and terminating 
by changing the relation of every state, without leaving 
any of them secure. 

The old hereditary enemies of Germany of the fifth 
period, are no longer dangerous : the prayer against the 
Turks has fallen into disuse. Every power is finite and 
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subject to established laws ; so that after the maximum chap. 
of exertion comes that of exhaustion. The south of ^"' 
Europe has lost \i^ physical force by a too long use of it : 
the great north, sensible of its most high power, stands 
strategically formed ! * 

An old, but very important observation has acquired 
during this war, mathematical certainty, namely, that a 
war against the French must be carried on offensively. 
The Frenchman bold, impetuous, nay terrible in attack, 
does not, on the contrary, possess that cold-blooded, 
quiet circumspection and endurance which is so indis- 
pensable in a defensive war. A cautious, but not the 
less uninterrupted offensive, must be the ruling principle 
of all projects of operation against the French. 

* O'Meara in the " Voice from St. Helena," thus announces Napoleon'^ riews on 
the aggression to he expected from the north, a prophecy whieh the Crimean 
campaign, up to the present moment, is not calculated to negative : 

" In the course of a few years Russia will have Constantinople, part of Turkey, 
and ail Greece. This I hold to be as certain as if it had already taken place. Almost 
all the cajoling and flattering which Alexander practised towards me, was to 
gain my consent to effect this object. I would not consent, foreseeing that the 
equilibrium of Europe would be destroyed. In the natural coarse of things, in ik 
few years, Turkey must fall to Russia. The powers it would injure, and who could 
oppose it, are England, France, Prussia and Austria. Now as to Austria, it will be 
very easy for Russia to engage her assistance by giving her Servia, and other pro«> 
vinces bordering upon the Austrian dominions reaching near to Constantinople. 
The only hypothesis that France and England may ever be allied with sincerity 
will he in order to prevent this. But even this alUance would not avilil. France, 
England, and Prussia united, cannot prevent it. Once mistress of Constantinople 
Russia gets all the commerce of the Mediterranean — ^becomes a great naval power, 
and God knows what may happen. Above all the other powers, Russia is the most 
to be feared, especially by yon. All this I foresaw, and I wanted to establish a 
barrier against those barbarians by re-establishing the kingdom of Poland, and 
putting Poniatowskig at the head of it as king, but your imbeciles of ministers 
would not consent. A hundred years hence, I shall be praised^ tod Europe, 
especially England, will lament I did not succeed. When they see the finest 
countries in Europe overrun, and a prey to those northern barbarians, they will 
say — * Naj>oleon was right.' " 

" A Voice from St. Helena," being conversations with Napoleon at St. Helena, 
in May, 1817. 
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CHAP. The French hare generally endeavonred to be the attack- 
XII. ing party. They thus not only derived the usual advantage 
obtained by taking the initiative^ but adopted the mode of 
warfare^ which was best suited to their national character. 
It is remarkable, however, that in .many encounters with 
the British and German cavalry, their horsemen awaited 
the charge. * 

At the end of this long conflict, which, during its 
continuance, had assumed such various forms and 
names ; — ^in which all the nations of Europe had been 
engaged, and which in South America, continued in its 
original form of war of freedom^ as it began in North 
America — opinions are more than ever divided as to the 
preference which should be given to line or column- 
positions in attack. 

Had Folard yet lived, he would have felt the pleasure 
of seeing that the IVench, in the first years of the 
revolution, following the natural instinct of men, to 
crowd together into deep positions, on visible dangers, 
generally attacked in deep masses. These masses, got 
the name of columns ; but were, however, often nothmg 
but heaps of men crowded together in disorder: on 
the retreat &om Moscow, the Erench army marched in 
such masses. 

When Marshal Ney was pressed before Torgau, after 
the battle of Dennewitz, the troops formed masses 
without orders. General Morand, who endeavoured to 
escape the danger of being crushed in the crowd, 
remained hanging by his clothes on a palisade. 

Rogniat, and after him Decker, have published their 
opinions on columns in admirable works. 

The second lines, according to circumstances, — ^but 

♦ See ante pp. 20, 48, 208. 
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always the reserves, may be most advantageously placed chap. 
in columns for order of battle : columns are easily moved, ^"' 
and may be quickly disposed of. 

Opinions diametrically opposite have been given by 
the most distinguished military writers, upon the subject 
of attacks in column^ and both parties have founded their 
arguments upon examples furnished by the revolutionary 
war. Napoleon, following a system firom which Jomini has 
since deduced his theory of military operations, generally 
concentrated a body of troops upon one point, and attacked 
in column/ the duke of Wellington, on the other hand, 
always deployed previous to the attack; and the battle of 
Waterloo is, perhaps, the only instance where his lines 
exceeded the usual formation of itoo deep. Wellington was 
never beaten. Napoleon lost the battle of Aspem by attack- 
ing the centre of the Austrian line in column. Massena's 
columns shared the same fate at Busaco — ^Yictor's at Barrosa — 
even the Spaniards broke two columns of the French army at 
St. Marcial; the repeated advances of Napoleon's columns 
at Waterloo failed in their object; and although, at the close 
of that memorable day, the chosen columns of the Imperial 
guard advanced with a bravery and resolution, which would 
have done honour to the troops of any nation ; the first volley 
from the British guards knocked them back with its shock; con- 
fusion ensued, and the column was broken. '' The British 
guards," says Siborne, *' springing up suddenly, in a compact sibonM. sm. 
four-deep line, appeared to the French as if starting out of the 
ground ; the latter with their high bonnets, as they crowned 
the summit of the ridge, appeared to the British through the 
smoky haze, like a corps of giants bearing down upon them/' 
The British guards then opened their fire ; an oblique volley 
was, at the same time, poured in by part of Halkett's 
brigade ; — the head of the column became convulsed by the 
shock; — nearly the entire mass staggered under the effect, 
and in less than a single minute, more than 300 veterans fell 
to rise no more. A deployment was now attempted^ but in 
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CHAP. Tain ; the head of the column was continually shattered and 
3t"» driven back; — men turned round and disappeared by the 
flanks; others in rear began firing over the heads of their 
front files; — Maitland's brigade now charged; numbers of 
the enemy threw down their arms and fled; — the flanks 
spread out rapidly in disorder; and the column appeared as 
if rent asunder by some invisible hand. 

The battle of Aspern also clearly shewed that the method 
Alison, ix. 64. of attack iu columu^ when directed against well-disciplined 
Rogniit. 8S8. and resolute troops, is essentially defective. " The battle of 
Essling was lost," says Bogniat^ '' in consequence of our 
having attacked in column the centre of the Austrian line. 
That centre skilfully gave ground as the French columns of 
Lannes and Oudinot advanced, while their wings insensibly 
approached ou^ flanks. By means of that skilful manoeuvre 
we soon found ourselves in the centre of a semi-circle of 
artillery and musquetry, the whole fire of which converged 

on our unhappy columns our leading columns 

were literally destroyed," &c. The Austrians did not,' how- 
ever, attempt to meet the French attack in four-deep lines as 
did the British at Waterloo, but resisted in battalions formed 
en echiquiir firom the centre. These facts naturally shake 
our faith in the column theories of Bulow and Jomini. It is 
jomini. iv. also remarkable, that although Napoleon's attacks in column 
AiiMn. vi. 84. wcro frequently successful against the Austrians and Prus- 
sians, yet they seldom prevailed against the steady valour of 
the Bussians, and never against the English. 

An undisciplined niob, or an army possessing little moral 
force, may be appalled by the formidable appearance of a 
column advancing to the attack, and give way from mere 
apprehension, but numerous instances can be adduced to 
shew, that no such effect is produced, where courage and 
discipline are found united. Rogniat justly says: — "Tout 
Bogniat. ordro ost bon centre des troupes qui ne se defendent pas; 
p.%!^' il suffit de marcher. Si vos adversaires sent tellement l&ches, 
que votre aspect seul leur fasse prendre la fuite, il ne s'agit 
que de marcher et non pas de combattre; et 1' ordre le plus 
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favorable i la marohe est celui que vous deye? pr^fi^rer sans chap. 
perdre de temps cl vous d^ployer ; mais ce-ci ne s' appelle ^^J* 
plus faire la guerre, c' est poursuivre de la canaille." 

At the battle of Foksan, in 1789, the Austrian army 
was formed in squares of battalions : the Turks sustained 
a complete defeat. In Egypt, Napoleon formed his 
infantry six deep, in order to withstand the Mamelukes, 
and at the battle of Liitzen, formed oblong squares, 
to oppose the numerous cavalry of his adversaries. 

Generals of superior talent, do not blindly follow forms, 
but make the whole empire of tactics tributary to them. 

Since Louis XIV. commenced to increase the number 
of officers, the example has been generally followed. A 
natural consequence of this augmentation was the 
diminution of the pay. It is true that the senior officers, 
the real leaders, received high payment; but the subalterns 
scarcely received enough to support themselves miserably : 
of late years the pay of the higher ranks also has much 
diminished. 

Before the age of Louis XIV, when, imder the name of 
officer, a leader was always understood, the following only 
existed : — Commander-in-chief, field-marshals, colonels, 
captains, and their substitutes — ^lieutenants. 

As assistants to these officers there were under- 
officers — sergeant-majors, sergeants, corporals, &c. 

Louis XIV. was a conqueror, and endeavoured, by the 
enticement of promotion, to give new wings to ambition. 
A conqueror requires and excites ambition : a defender 
requires and excites patriotism. 

Napoleon superseded every officer who was either 
taken prisoner or fell sick. Whoever was not present 
with the army was not counted, and lost his promotion : 
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CHAP, thus the number of officers increased without end. 
^"* Napoleon could do this, because he did not think 
with Montecuculi, that " to carry on war, one must have 
money,"* but with Cato, "war maintains war/' He 
must have done so because the conscripts could only be 
led against the enemy, and, as it were re-formed for 
' " cannon-food,'' as Bulow says, — ^by many experienced 
officers and non-commissioned officers. 

Young soldiers, and old officers, who are experienced, 
ambitious, bUndly devoted to their generals — ^intimately 
acquainted with all the casualties of war; — ^form the best 
regiments for a conqueror. 

In this seventh period the cavalry remained almost 
entirely in the same form which it had assumed in the 
preceding period. 

The Erench chasseurs-d-cheval are nothing but light 
cavahy, and only differ from hussars in their dress. It 
is the same with other nations, whatever name may have 
been given to their light cavalry. The Hungarian 
hussars, Polish hulans, and Russian cossacks can alone 
be considered as national troops. 

The cossacks have acquired some reputation, and 
attempts to employ them even in a charge, have some- 
times been successful. The cossack regiment of the 
Imperial Russian guard, made a fine steady attack in 
line, at the battle of Leipsic. 

The red cossacks of the guard were much distinguished at 
Leipsic, and proved in a conspicuous and irrefragable manner, 

* " V argent est cet esprit mdversel qui, se r^pandant partout, anime et remno 
tout ; il est virtuellemeiit toates choses : c* est V instrument des instnunens ; il saii 
enclianter Tesprit des plus sages, et calmer la ftireur des pins fi^ces." Mtm, de 
Manteeueulif vol. I, lib. I, chap. ii. 

Another experienced commander, on being asked bow many things were required 
for war, is stated to have replied — " But three — Monej ; money again ; and 
thirdly money." 
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the superiority of the lance over the sword — even when the chap^ 
latter was handled by Napoleon's chivalrous cuirassiers : ^"- 
Latour-Maubourg and Murat, at the head of 4,000 cuiras- 
siers of the ffuard, had borne down on the flank of the allied AUson. xu. 

. . , 2^ 222. 

right, while Victor and Lauriston assailed their front. This 
double charge broke prince Eugene of "Wirtemberg's 
infantry — ^routed 10 squadrons of the Russian guard, and 
captured 26 guns. So violent was the onset, that the 
emperor of RusHa and the king of Prussia narrowly escaped 
capture ; but at this critical moment, Alexander advancing 
boldly to the front, ordered the Don-cossacks, under OrlofF 
Denizoff, to charge the enemy's flank, while the heavy 
cavalry of Barclay and the reserve batteries of artillery^ 
were also brought up ; and the effect was decisive. "With 
resistless impetuosity the red cossacks bore down on the 
flank of the French cuirassiers, just after they had captured 
the guns, and before the horses had recovered their wind ; 
" their long lances were more than a match for the cuirassiers^ 
sabres : instantly the whole hostile squadrons were pierced 
through and routed ; 24 of the guns re-taken, and the French 
cavalry driven back, with immense loss, to their own lines." 

The cossacks of the present day seem to be far inferior 
to their ancestors, and to be particularly deficient in that 
essential qualification of light cavalry — dash. Accounts Snec. corresp. 
from the Crimea state that British stragglers pass unmolested Feb.io,i865. 
before their eyes, even when in the act of driving horses and 
mules, laden with provisions and luxuries from Balaklava to 
the camp ! 

The dragoons have lost their original distinction of 
fighting on foot as well as on horseback. In the English 
and French service only are instances known of this 
description of force being sent on foot, in order to be 
mounted on their arrival at the theatre of war. 

The French restored to their heavy cavalry entire 
cuirasses of polished iron. This cavalry, which only 
charged at a trot, has made a figure in the world. 

2 B 
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CHAP. Napoleon employed it frequently in taking batteries and 
^^^' entrenchments ; nay even strong redoubts. The fame of 
these troops rose to such a height in the French army, 
that " brave comme noa cuirassiers/* became a proverb. 

One of the most remarkable cavalry-exploits on record 
was that performed by the cuirasBiers of Montbrun^ at the 
batde of Borodino^ Sept. 7, 1812, when they captured the 
great redoubt in the middle of the enemy ^8 position, defended 
hy the flower of the BuBsian infantry. The details of this 
brilliant achievement are ftdl of interest, and shew what 
may be effected by resolute cavalry^ bravely led, and 
confident of success : — 
Augustus Caulincourt, just separated from his young and 
AHMm. xi. beautifrd bride, only a few days after their marriage, fell 
into the command of Montbnm's cuirassiers by the death of 
that general in the early part of the day, and was directed to 
penetrate through the Eussian line, and wheeling round, 
enter the redoubt by its gorge. " You will see me imme- 
diately," he replied, ** dead or alive," and setting off at a 
gallop, at the head of his followers, the glittering mass was 
soon lost in a volume of smoke, as he approached the 
entrenchment. ''The Russians hastened to support the 
point of attack ; Caulincourt, advancing with die utmost 
rapidity, overthrew the regiments of horse which Kutusoff 
opposed to him, while the great redoubt continued to vomit 
forth an incessant fire upon its assailants. Eugene, with 
his infantry, was advancing to the attack ; the bayonets of 
his troops were already gleaming on its slopes, when the 
columns of the cuirassiers were seen ascending through the 
clouds of smoke which enveloped the entrenchment. Its 
sides seemed clothed in glittering steel ; and the fire from 
its summit, after redoubling in fury for a few seconds, sud- 
denly ceased. The flames of the volcano were extinguished 
in blood ; and the resplendent casques of the French cuiras- 
siers appeared, when the smoke cleared away, above the 
highest embrasures of the entrenchment.*' Young Caulin- 
court met a glorious death at the entrance of the redoubt* 
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" The only parallel in military history to this daring chap. 
c£|.ptnre was the charge of d'Auvergne's pavalry under Marl- ^^^- 
boro]igh at Malplaquet, Sept. 11, 1709, when that gallant 
body of hor$emenj 3,000 strong, dashing forward, entered Aiiaon's ufe 
the formidable entrenchments before mentipned ; * b]at these rough, ii. 62. 
WPrie, at the san^e time, turned and surrounded by some of 
LottumV b^M^taliops-rthus facilitating the pperatiqn of the 
qavalry; whereas at Borpdino, the cuirassiers had the sole 
merit of the achieyement. 

The Frpnch dragoons, which for some tipae, had 
degeneratjBd, ri^g^ine4 moral force in Spain, and in 
18134814 acquired respect. 

The .^ttstri^n cavahy, whenever it wa& led with talent, 
always renewed that fame which it had obtained by the 
sanguinary engagen^ents of i^jany centuriefs. 

At the battfc of WiUTzburg, September 3d, 1796, 
Wartensleben passed the Maine with twenty-four 
squadrons of cuirassiers — ^atj;acked the French cavalry 
under Bonneau, and decided the victory. 

At the battle of Leipsic, the Austrian cuirassiers, 
under Nostiz, covered themselyes with glory. On the 
16th of October, at one o'clock in the afternoon, Nostiz, 
having scarcely passed the Pleisse at Grobem, attacked 
the lancers and dragoons of the French guard, overthrew 
them, and then broke several squares of infantry of that 
guard. 

At a critical period of this memorable battle, when three 
regiments of Kussian cuirassiers under Lewachoff, were 
overwhelmed by KeUermann's 6,000 horse, and the conse- ^n. xii. 
quences might have been fatal, Schwartzenberg hurried 
forward the Austrian cuirassiers of the guard, to the point 
of danger. ** This superb corps, consisting of six regiments 
cased in steel, the very flower of the Imperial army, under 

* Sec page 87. 
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CHAP, count Nostiz, after crossing- the Pleisse at Grobem, arrired 
^^^* at the menaced point at the critical moment^ and instantly 
bore down^ with loud cheers and irresistible foree^ on the 
flank of Kellermann's dragoons^ when somewhat disordered 
by the route of LewachoflTs men. The effect was instan- 
taneous ; the French horse were routed and driven back in 
great disorder to the heights behind Wachau, where, how- 
ever, they re-formed under cover of the powerful batteries 
which there protected the French centre/* 

The English cavalry, with respect to its 'materiel, 
excels all other cavalry with which we are acquainted; 
and with utility, unites also beauty. The duke of Wel- 
lington endeavoured to give this cavalry what it yet 
requires — ^facility of manoeuvring in great lines. Ck)lonel 
Ponsonby, who displayed talent in the Peninsular war, 
would have made a good general of cavahry : he com- 
manded a lancer regiment with the army in France, and 
accompanied the duke of Wellington in his inspections. 

Colonel Ponsonby exhibited a true knowledge of the 
use and application of cavalry at the battle of Barrosa, 
(March, 1811,) when he endeavoured to make up for the 

Hi8t.K.G. inertness of general Whittingham and the Spaniards, by 
hurrying round the right flank of the allies, with a squadron 
of the 2nd hussars of the king's German legion, just as 
the enemy's rear-guard of cavalry were about to charge the 
exhausted British battalions. The German squadron, led by 
captain von dem Bussche, charged the French dragoons, — 
which much exceeded them in number, — ^with such impe- 
tuosity, that, breaking through the cavalry, they captured 
the commandant and two guns; and coming suddenly on 
the column in rear, many of the enemy laid down their arms. 
Colonel Ponsonby was mudi distinguished at Waterloo, 

sibome. 269. whcrc, in Command of the 12th light dragoons, (now lancers) 
he charged and penetrated a column of Marcognet's division, 
carrying everything before him. When endeavouring to with- 
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draw his regiment^ this intrepid officer was disabled in both chap. 
arms^ and carried, by his horse, up to the crest of the ^^i* 
French position, where, receiving another sabre-cut, he was 
struck senseless to the ground. Upon recovering, he was sibome. 271. 
observed by a French lancer, who, in a savage and cowardly 
manner, struck his lance into the gallant colonel's back ; not 
long afterwards he was plundered by a tirailleur ; but the 
latter was no sooner gone, than he experienced great kind- 
ness from a French officer, who held a brandy-bottle to his 
lips, and directed one of his men to lay him straight on his 
side, and place a knapsack under his head. Later in the day, 
he was passed over by two squadrons of Prussian cavalry, in 
fiill trot, by which his sufferings were much aggravated. On 
the following morning he was discovered by some English 
soldiers and removed to the village of Waterloo. To the inex- 
pressible delight of his friends, colonel Fonsonby recovered 
from these dreadful wounds, notwithstanding their great 
number and hopeless character. His evidence in fevour of the 
lance, resulting from this encounter, has been already quoted.* 

By such dispositions, the consequences of which vrill 
appear in the future, a great general shows himself. It 
was thus that Frederick formed his generals of cavalry 
for the seven years* war, during the peace between the 
second and third Silesian war. 

The Russian cavalry will be able to lay just claims to 
being the first in the world, when, at a future time, 
intellectual power shall be united with the physical and 
moral force which it possesses at present. 

This time does not appear to have yet arrived. The 
Hussian cavalry, as well regulars, as irregulars, shewed them- 
selves far inferior to the British and French upon all 
occasions of fair collision during the Crimean campaigns : 
even the cossacks exhibited no symptoms of that enterprise, 
for which they have been lauded, and bear no comparison 

♦ See ante, page 147. 
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CHAP, in activity and physical qualities to the Chasseurs d* 

^iT- Afrique. The advantages gained by the Russian tegular 

cavalry over the Turks has also been muQji exaggerated ; for 

although thfe battle of Kurukdere in Armenia, (6th August, 

Moreii. 1854), was determined by the overpowering effect of 3,000 

of^^uaia. Muscovitc horsc, almost the whole of these were afterwards 

237. 

destroyed by the Turkish artillery, and the wholej force were 
obliged to retire, abandoning their camp and 3,000 tents. In 
fact, the victory was really on the side of the Turks until 
the Mushir, through bewilderment, turned it into a defeat. 
Beboutoff had ordered two regiments of dragoons to charge 
the Turkish batteries, but they Were received with three 
discharges of grape, — the last volley at the distance of 250 
Moren.276. yards — besides the fire of two infantry regiments, which 
repulsed them. Twice the Russians renewed the charge, 
but were each time repulsed, losing 2,000 men. Upon this 
Beboutoff began to retreat, and to cover his flight, ordered 
a false attack on the Mushir, who became quite bewildered, 
and turned the victory into a defeat. Russian officers 
acknowledge that out of 3,000 dragoons, only 609 were 
living after the battle, and estimated their entire loss at 
8,000 ; a grenadier battalion of 1^000 men could only muster 
160 on the following day. The Turks had only 1,600 killed 
and 1,200 missing j but 200 of the worst desoription deserted. 

The Polish cavalry stands out prominently as a model. 
Prussia feels the importance of good cavalry, and, at 
present expends vast sums of money and much care on 
its materiel. The Bavarian cavalry, owing to Polish 
remounts which it has received for many years, is in 
excellent condition. The king of Wirtemberg, perceiving 
the spirit of the times, has given a new form, and new 
regulations to his cavalry. * 

♦ The Wirtemberg cavalry are armed with lances 11 feet in length, wifh the 
exception of the sldimishers, (5th division), who have long carbines. Both 
sldrmishers and lancers are famished with a " cat and throst " sword, and one 
pistol — all according to the armament advocated in chapters V and VI. 
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' The Baden cavalry consists of fourteen squadrons, the chap. 
detail and individual instruction of which are excellent. ^^^' 
The cavahy of the kingdom of Saxony has been destroyed 
by the political convulsions to which that country has 
been exposed. The long established fame of the 
Hanoverian cavahy has been' brilliantly supported by 
the achievements of the *' King's German Legion." * 

The Belgian cavalry has not yet had an opportunity erf 
making itself known. The Swedes and Danes, have 
seldom, in modem times, been engaged on a theatre of 
war, favourable to the operations of cavalry. 

The Swedish light cavalry are the most practical-lookuig 
mounted soldiers that a dragoon officer could wish to see. 
Small, active, intelligent men — short-legged, wiry, high- 
apirited horses — ^fehey are the rery ideal of skirmishers and 
light troops. I allude particularly to the king's or Scanian 
regiment of hussars stationed at Gottenburg, and the hussar-r 
or horse-guardsf quartered at Stockholm. To see these 
troops go through a field-day ib one of the most gratifying 
spectacles that can be presented to a zealous cavalry officer. 
Their evolutions are thus graphically described by the late 
lamented captain Nolan :— 

*'At Stockholm, on the ^ftth June, 1852^ I saw the cavairy.its 

UiBtory and 

regiment of Swedish horse-guards, yoider count Stedingk-r- Tactics. 275 
a fine .body of men, but rather under-mounted. 

*' They had four squadrons, each of about 75 horses, 
divided into three divisions, which they call troops. The 
squadron leader alone was in front, an officer on each 

* For Ml details coimected with the origin, formation, and achievements of this 
corps, the reader is referred to the " History of the King's German Legion," 2 vols. 
Svo : Boone, London, 1832—1837 ; as also to a summary of the services of the 
oofps, which will be foond in Appendix G. 

t Since my.residence in Stockholm the hossar-goards have, I understand, been 
made landers, a strong evidence of the favourable opinion entertained by the Swedish 
military authorities of the lanee. This brilliant regiment, clothed in sky-blue and 
silver, forms the household cavalry of Sweden. 
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CHAP, flank, and one in the rear: they had no markers, and no 
XII. one out of the ranks. 

** They skirmished by squadrons against each other, 
frequently sounding a charge, when the men, seizing their 
swords, galloped towards each other, each man riding round 
his opponent at a gallop, and crossing swords, the reserves 
advancing to the support. 

" On a signal to advance at a gallop, the skirmishers drew 
together towards the centre of their divisions, and, after the 

charge, resumed their line They change firont on 

the move in open column of squadrons ....... they 

advance in open column from any named squadron, and^ 
when forming line, the squadron which has lost its place in 
line, resumes it on re-forming, and takes the shortest road 
to get there. 

*^ I was much struck with the deep silence which reigned 
throughout. The colonel's word of conmiand was followed 
by a caution from the squadron leader only; the trumpet 
sounded, and the movement was executed. There was no 
noise, no shouting, no hurrying. If a halt was sounded 
they stood motionless ; all hung on the word of command ; 
not a move was perceptible; no dressing up — ^no reining* 
back — no closing in — not a word was spoken ! 

'* Their working in the field was as fast as the power of 
their horses would admit. On coming into line, they halt 
the squadrons in rear of the line of dressing. The squadron 
leader and the officers on the flanks of the squadron, move 
up to the alignement, and then the squadron dresses up 
between the officers. 

" Their charges were excellent, and made at their utmost 
speed ; (I rode with them to try it) ; the flanks were always 
well closed up ; no flying out was perceptible ; and if they 
opened in the least during the advance, they closed up 
gradually again. There were no breaks in the line at any 
time, and they halted at once and altogether at the signal. 

For parade purposes they have a slow canter. 

When marching past by squadrons and the reviewing 
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officer is on the right, they lead with the right leg : when on chap. 
the left, then the horses lead off with the left leg." ^"' 

" This is one of the best regiments of foreign cavalry I 
have ever seen.^* 

The Swedish cavalry have also an admirable system of Pewonai 
'^ skeleton-drill '* in which light ropes are used to represent 
distances and intervals. This practice is carried on by 
independent squadrons in rank-entire, and gives the non- 
commissioned officers great facility in taking up points — 
determining the extent of front required for their divisions, 
half-squadrons, &c., and generally creating that correctness 
of eye so essential to a marker and under-officer. 

The Italian nations have no pretensions to good cavalry. 
The Spanish and Portuguese cavalry partake of the 
fate of the nations to which they belong — relaxation. 

This is rather too sweeping a verdict. A material difference 
exists between the Spanish and Portuguese cavalry, the 
former being very superior in every respect. The Spaniards, 
from possessing a fine breed of horses, have always had a 
better mounted cavalry than the Portuguese, and often 
shewed much spirit in their operations during the peninsular 
war; the Portuguese, on the other hand, are indifferently 
mounted — their country is altogether unsuited to the opera- 
tions of cavalry, and from these circumstances, the cavalry 
service is not looked upon with that degree of respect in 
Portugal which it is in other countries. * The personnel, 
however, of both nations is the same. Both possess the very 
best materials for making good troops, and general Bacon has 
shewn what the Portuguese cavalry can do, when well 
drilled, well officered, and well led. Their infantry, as is 
well known, owing to their wise admission of British dis- 
cipline and officers, shewed a very decided superiority to 

* The late general Sir Loftus Otwaj, K.G.B., who commanded a brigade of 
Portuguese caYalry in the Peninsula, observed to me how much he was struck, on 
returning home, by the superiority which the English hackney-coach horses presented 
to those of his brigade ! 
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CHAP, the Spanisli^ daring the Peninsular war, but this was more 

^i^- owing to the foolish pride of the latter, than to any deficiency 

in personal bravery. These haughty patriots preferred being 

beaten as Spaniards to being indebted for victory to British 

tactics and organization. 

The Turks have given up the part of conquerors, and 
since that time, their empire has been declining. 

The Mamelukes, a peculiar oort of cavalry, gave the 
French a good deal of trouble in Egypt, bat it is a 
question whether they will fight any more for the sub- 
lime Porte. 

A tendency to disparage and undervalue the courage and 
discipline of the Turkish troops has been exhibited by many 
modem writers, and notwithstanding their acknowledged 
valour at Citate^ Silistria and Olteniza^ it cannot be denied 
that the general impression is unfavourable to the Osmanlis. 
The author of " Neighbours of Russia,'* has, however, 
put before us an array of facts and authorities upon this 
subject which places the gallantry of the Turks^ whether 
behind walls or in the field, beyond all question, and shews 
that even their cavalry, when properly led, still retain that 
reckless daring, which formed the basis of their antient 
reputation. General Yalentini, a Russian author, states, in 
his history of the last war, that, in the afikir at Basardjik, 
(June, 1828)j the Ottoman cavalry charged the Russian 
Moreii. artillery between the squares of chasseurs, like madmen, and 
Ruflsui.87,88. generally, that the Ottoman defends himself with greater 
obstinacy than other nations — fighting with the fdry of 
despair rather than surrender. An English writer, un&vour- 
able to the Turks, speaking of the battle of IB^oulevscha, 
admits, that although the Russians gained the victory, yet the 
honour of the day was due to the Turkish cavalry, who, the 
second time within the month, broke through the enemy's 
squares. According to the government lists, the present 
Turkish army, including the reserve, (redifajy presents a 
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'grand total of 400,000, and can be increased by an addition cha.p* 
^f 160,000, to 170,000 men from the tributary provinces. ^i^- 
Of these SS,416 are cavalry, each regiment containing 
about 950 horses. 

With regard to the grand operations of cavalry, since 
tte sixth period, they seem to have rather retrograded 
than advanced : little genius — ^little intellectual force has 
been displayed. 

Napole(m formed his eavahy into independent corps, 
Amongst the commanders of which were some very 
talented generals, who have peiformed individual exploits 
of brilliancy ; but that high alUsurpassinff talent of a 
generaUin-chief of cavalry, has been always wanting. 
They never understood in the French armies, that cavalry 
can only produce results by manoeuvre ; thus, neither the 
physical force of this cavalry — ^its united masses — ^nor 
the high elevation of its moral force — ^was of avail. In 
consequence of the want of talent to manoeuvre, it was 
"placed in the battle as food for cannon ; and after it had 
shewn the greatest proofe of steadiness and intrepidity, 
single cuirassier regiments were sent to charge batteries 
at a slow trot, as if it was glorious to gain every victory 
with the greatest possible loss. 

These faults were repeated in every battle ; and the 
failure of the French cavalry at Waterioo, is solely to be 
attributed to the bad position in which it was placed, 
being exposed from the beginning of the action to the 
effect of cannon fire. 

The failiare cf the French cavabry at Waterloo, as has been 
before shewn,* was caoiBed by its having been prematurely 
brought into adtion. Napoleon, after his advantages at the 
commenoeiaent of the battle, when he was so confident of 

♦ See ante, page 174. 
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CHAP, victory as to dispatch a courier to Paris with intelKgencfe that 
xir. the day was won, ordered his immense cavalry to charge the 
centre of the allied line, which, judging by the general effect 
of Murat's masses in the German campaigns, he believed 
could not resist so powerful a shock ; and although he soon 
saw his error, yet the inflexibility of his character would not 
allow him to recall the gallant troops, thus uselessly sacrificed. 
'* II aima mieux," says Rogniat, " faire detruire assez inutile- 
ment sa cavalerie, sous le feu des Anglais que de la faire 
replier." Thus he deprived himself of the power of sup- 
porting the attacks of the Imperial guard with strong bodies 
sibome. MS, of cavalry on the wings or rear, and was unable to secure the 
columns from those flank attacks, which arrested their 
progress, and eventually effected their destruction. 

The deficiency of talent to manoeuvre large masses of 
cavalry, in such a manner as to ensure success, has been 
felt by all European armies in the last wars : therefore 
so few decisive actions have taken place ; and hence it is 
so truly stated in the second chapter of this work : — 
" Seidlitz was a perfect general of cavalry ; but many a 
century may pass away before a second will be formed in 
the same army." * 

This is a truth, and one like it never ceases to be a 
truth, be it ever so much opposed. 

The deficiency of good cavalry officers in the British 
service — ^now that the veterans of the Peninsula have passed 
away — cannot be denied ; and this want will continue to exist 
so long as the system of promotion by purchase and without 
qualification is sanctioned by authority. The majority of 
those who hold commissions in cavalry regiments are the 
sons or relatives of persons in the middle classes of society, 
who never dream of making the army their profession, and 
generally retire on obtaining the rank of captain. A wealthy 
merchant or manufacturer, laudajbly desirous of pushing on 
* See ante, page 42. 
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his family in the worlds makes a bargain for the purchase chap. 
for his son of a commission in a dragoon regiment^ without ^^^• 
any reference to the youth's possession of any peculiar 
qualification for that sendee^ and — if not plucked at Sand- 
burst for bad spelling — the aspirant is in due time gazetted to 
a cornetcy. The recruit shuffles through the adjutant's and 
riding master's drill — becomes thoroughly initiated in all the 
mysteries of the mess — ^never opens a book on professional 
subjects^ and finds perhaps no encouragement to improve 
himself either theoretically or practically in the duties of the 
service which he has entered. A handsome sum above the 
regulated price of tbe commission, soon secures him a 
lieutenancy, — perhaps over the heads of old and meritorious 
officers — ^and the same means, a troop, having attained which, 
and thus established a '^ handle to his name," he retires from 
tbe service, receiving back his original investment, and 
perhaps sometimes more ; and making room for another 
worthy of the same calibre, who, in his turn, gives place to a 
third, and thus the series is continued. Or if the amateur 
has been gifted with a financial turn of mind, he finds that 
exchanging first into infantry is a more profitable mode of 
retreat than the direct method, and — ^no prohibition existing 
to such an exchange — although the infantry officer, may be 
totally unsuited to cavalry, — he accordingly " finds his man," 
and thus resumes his place as a civilian. The whole proceeding 
is a commercial transaction from beginning to end : a certain 
rank is purchased, like the uniform by which it is dis- 
tinguished, for a certain sum of money, and when the wearer 
is tired of the finery and the rank, the latter is sold, perhaps 
at a considerable profit. This is the ordinary career of cavalry 
officers. Others again, with more money and more ambition, 
persevere until they attain the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and 
then sell out, or retire on half-pay, realizing, or receiving back, 
sums ranging from £10,000 to £15,000. 

There are, of course, exceptions — brilliant exceptions to 
this course-^instances of men who join the cavalry with all 
the chivalrous feeling which that noble service ought to 
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CHAP, inspire in the minds of British youth — ^who take a pleasure 
^11 > in their duties^ and a pride in profesaional exeellence, and 
thus become distinguished officers in spite of the stfstem ; bat 
these instances are ''few and far between/' 

Let us, however, follow the career of the iniBLntxy captain, 
who in an eyil hour has been rash enough to exchange into 
the earak-j at a heavy cost, without knowing anything of the 
duties or requirements of his new calling. No examination 
or official enquiry, be it remembered, either physically or 
morally, is made as to the fitness of an officer so exchanging. 
The arrangement, if sanctioned by the respective colonels, is 
ratified by the commander-in-chief, and straightway, the 
£)rmer foot-soldier screws on the spurs and is introduced to 
the ridingHschool. But alas 1 after a little preliminary jolting 
in this probationary department, it is, perhaps, discovered^ 
that nature has disqualified him for an equestrian ! Here is 
a predicament for all parties concerned, the solution of which 
we will not prosecute. It is remarkable how poor vain 
human nature will sometimes undertake duties for which 
it is physically disqualified. An amusing instance of this 
kind is related as having occurred in a distinguished 
regiment, where the riding master, in the coarse of his 
instruction, directed the recruit, in the technical language of 
the school, to ''press iiie^^part of his thigh against the flaps 
of the saddle." I'he ci-devant foot soldier, as the story goes, 
expressed his perfect readiness to comply with the direction, 
" if the riding-master would only be good enough to point 
out where the ^at part of his thigh was situated!" — An 
ingenuous reply, which, of course, protected the xound- 
legged-rider from farther reproof. 

Competent cavalry officers can never be secured for the 
British army while such anomalies and abuses are permitted to 
exist. Stars like Anglesea, Ponsonby, Vivian, Thackwell, &c., 
will, of course, always shine forth at intervals, but where 
is the security in the time of need like the present ? To form 
good cavalry officers a separate school of instruction should 
be established, where horsemanship, the use of the swprd— ^ 
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tance — carbine — ^a knowledge of the horse — of the yeterinary chap. 
arty and every thing relating to the cavalry service, should be ^^i- 
combined with mathematics^ military drawing, and fortification, 
and a certificate from this Cavalry College should be 
declared indispensable to an appointment in any regiment of 
dragoons, not excepting the household troops. 

If a young man chooses the cavalry, obtains a certificate of 
qualification from the proposed college, and joins a dragoon 
regiment, he should not afterwards be allowed to exchange 
into the infantry, and thus expose his corps to the introduction 
of an officer having had no previous suitable education or 
knowledge of anything connected with the duties of a mounted 
soldier. Neither should cavalry generals, as too often occurs, 
be permitted to place infantry officers on their personal staff, 
however otherwise eligible. This mixing up of the services 
is injurious to both. Why should exchanges be permitted 
between officers of cavalry and infantry more than from either 
of these services into artillery or engineers ? Each is a distinct 
branch, and should be kept so. There is too great a running 
after promotion in our service, wherever it is to be found, 
whicb destroys all esprit de corps and attachment to a 
particular branch or regiment. Hence, also, is talent for 
commanding cavalry so rarely exhibited; and the purchase 
system, prohibiting any one but a man of fortune from arriving 
at the command of a cavalry regiment, completes the barrier 
to efficiency in the higher grades. 

Another serious evil resulting from this loose mode of dealing 
with the cavalry service, is the practical mistakes into which 
commanding officers of regiments constantly fall by never 
having studied the rudiments of their profession. Witness 
the passion for gaudy and superfluous equipment and large 
men. The rage for the latter had at one time risen to such a 
height, that the 9th lancers and 10th hussars rivalled the life* 
guards in size and height 1 — an absurdity which never could 
have occurred had the commanding officers of those regiments 
studied their profession, and made themselves acquainted with 
the first principles of cavalry organization. Such authorities 
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CHAP, will tell you of the great value of weighty forgetting, or not 
XII. knowing, that the effect of a charge of cavalry depends more 
upon the swiftness of the horse than on his weight — that 
Telocity makes weight ; and that such power is of a far more 
effectiye and telling character than weight derived from the 
dead load now borne by our dragoon horses. These truths 
are not apparent at a review, when almost any weight may be 
borne by the horse for the few hundred yards that he is 
required to gallop ; but set the same men and horses on a 
forced march in an enemy's country — even without the 
frequently recurring drawbacks of bad food and shelter, and 
sore backs and reduced condition will be the consequences of 
the load. A standard of five feet eight inches for the man, 
(recruits of five feet six inches), and fifteen hands for the 
horse, the latter being short-legged, wiry, swift and of high, 
courage — the abandonment of cuirass, shabraque, sheepskin, 
sabretasche, heavy head-gear, pelisse, and inflexible shoulder 
ornaments; and all straps and et ceteras not absolutely 
necessary, would render our cavalry — not, perhaps, so shewy 
a spectacle for a review or gala-day in Hyde park, but fer 
more effective for the real purposes of war, and all the practical 
uses of the service. 

England has the command of the bravest men, the boldest 
riders, and the swiftest and most powerful horses in the 
world, and ought, therefore, to have the finest cavalry ; but 
we destroy the speed and endurance of the horses by placing 
giants upon them, while the degrading system of conferring 
rank by purchase, instead of awarding it to merit and seniority, 
checks all professional exertion — prohibits the advancement 
of eligible men, and deprives the service of able leaders. 

But the purchase system can no longer stand the unequi- 
vocal expression of public opinion "with which it is now 
assailed. Whether seniority or merit, or both combined, shall 
take its place — ^whether the road to the higher ranks shall be 
equally open to the deserving sergeant as to the wealthy 
noble — at least let us cast off and repudiate the jobbing, 
haggling, degrading system of purchasing rank. What would 
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be thought of purchasing the office of a judge — an eminent chap* 
physician^ or a dignitary of the church ? Would the artillery, 3s:ii. 
engineers, marines^ or the East India company's army wil- 
lingly adopt the purchase system ? and if not eligible for 
these services, why should it be retained in other corps ? 
Patronage and nepotism are equally to be deprecated, and 
we would point to the career of the most distinguished 
French marshals for brilliant instances of the success of an 
opposite system. What policy or expediency can justify 
the notorious fact, that, unless by casualties in action, no 
officer has any chance of obtaining the command of 
a cavalry regiment in the British service without the 
expenditure of from £10,000 to £16,000 ? Contrast this 
with the case of colonel Fleury, with whose history the recent 
visit of the French emperor has made us acquainted :— 
This officer, now conamanding the French regiment of 
Guides, has risen in 16 years to his present position, 
from the rank of a private dragoon in the 3rd regiment 
of Chasseurs cf Afrique ! 

The injustice, inexpediency, and positive evils resulting 
from our system of military advancement, have been lately so 
much discussed, and this stain upon our national institutions 
has been so generally admitted, that it is scarcely necessary to 
call in the aid of individual instances to illustrate the subject f 
but the case of the senior lieutenant of the 6th dragoon 
guards, (carbineers), which does not appear to have been 
yet noticed, is too glaring to be passed over. This officer — 
the oldest subaltern in the British army — being unable to 
purchase, has been thirty years a subaltern, during which 
time he has had the mortification to see wealthy commoners, 
noblemen, and connexions of noble and aristocratic families, 
with services of two and three years, rewarded with com- 
panies—in many cases without purchase ! 

* " It has been clearly shewn daring the last few weeks, that while noblemen's 
sons of two and three years* standing in the army, have received promotion, 
sabalterns of 13, 13, and 14 years* service, without interest, have been left in their 
former positions/*— J5<?f/y News, May 10, 1855. 

2 c 
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CHAP. The main objection to promoting sergeants appears to be 
^ii« their supposed deficiency in education^ and the awkwardness 
of placing them in a social position foreign to their tastes 
and habits. This may, perhaps, sometimes be productive of 
inconvenience, but it should be recollected, on the other 
hand, that sergeants, being generally married men, would 
not be expected to join the mess, upon promotion, and even 
if they were, the literary information now secured to the 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the British army 
by the establishment of regimental adult-schools, and the 
excellent soldiers' libraries which many garrisons possess^ 
would always give a becoming tone to their manners and 
deportment. 

The meanest soldier should fed that the upper ranks of the 
service are open to him, and this feeling will operate, not only 
as a stimulant to gallant actions, but to the acquisition of that 
knowledge which ought to characterize the position to which 
he aspires : a short theoretical examination might also 
precede and be a condition of promotion. Merit, combined 
with seniority appears to be the most rational ground of 
advancement — that is to say, seniority, if accompanied by 
merit. Neither officer or soldier should be promoted merely 
because he happens to have been so many years in a junior 
rank, for those years may have only exposed his incapacity, 
but if two men of equal merit present themselves for pro- 
motion, seniority should turn the scale. 

If the purchase system be so good as its advocates assert, 
how comes it that England alone, of all the military nations 
in Europe upholds this traffic ? Are the officers of the 
continental armies less brave, less scientific, or less practical 
than our own? We apprehend not. Are the East India 
company's officers — the artillery, engineers, marines, less 
effisctive than the corresponding troops of other armies ? 
But it is said, *' You cannot break up the purchase system 
without compensation." Be it so. This, surely, should be no 
argument in the eyes of the generous British nation. England 
could afibrd to pay 20 millions for the ill-fated Walcheren 
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expedition ; the same sum for the emancipation of the blacks^ 
and the first year of the Crimean campaign has proved still 
more costly ; let us not, therefore^ be told that the finances 
of the country will not admit of some £800,000 for the 
compensation of those who have attained rank by purchase, 
and thus removing from our military system the existing 
opprobrium.* 

It is vain to say that purchase and patronage make room 
for the officer of small means, and are, therefore, no injury 
to him. When we hear of scions of aristocratic families, 
with services varying from one to two-and-a-half years, 
being promoted to companies — withotd purchase — over the 
heads of subalterns of 15 years' standing, as has recently 
taken place, it cannot be believed that the latter are 
insensible to the injustice. What claims have these favored 
youths over the many veteran soldiers who figure in the 
army list, with war services and honorary distinctions ? 
Can the latter feel otherwise than insulted at a slight which 
no merit — no exertion — no gallantry on their parts can 
avert ? and what man will seriously maintain that such 
a system is not in the highest degree humiliating and 
mortifying to the suflferer from its partiality? But — 

" 'Tis the cnrse of service 

Prefennent goes by letter and affection. 
Not by the old gradation, wbere each second 

Stood heir to tbe first." 

Othello. 

" What," said Frederick the Great, " Title and birth ! 
Everything depends upon personal merit." In the army of 

* A Treasory Abstract, dated May 5, 1855, giyes the following estimate for the 
year ending March 81st, 1866. 

Army £16,214,000 

Navy 16,653,000 

Ordnance 7,808,000 

Extraordinary 8,000,000 

Total £43,675,000 

Two years since the estimates for the same object amounted to £16,487,000 ; the 
increaae therefore in one year, caused by the eastern war, is not less than £27,1 88,000 ! 
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CHAP. Gustavus Adolphos there were but two means of advance^ 
^^' ment — seniority and merit ; the former was always superseded 
when found undeserving of promotion^ but the latter never 
failed to meet its reward. Birth^ rank^ patronage — 

"Et genus, et proavos, et qnse non fecimris ipsi" 

were all alike unavailing. 

"Oil 1 that estate^, degrees, and offices 
Were not derived corruptly I and that clear honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then should cover that stand bare? 
How many be commanded that command. 

Heschant or Venice. 



THE END. 
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GENERAL BACON ON THE LANCE AND RANK ENTIRE. 

I. 

To the Mitor of the United Service Gazette. 

" SiE, — As you have already advocated the plan of the formation of 
cavalry in rank-entire, you may, perhaps, be induced to revert to the 
subject, now that our cavalry is upon the scene of action ; and with 
the aid of your powerful pen, I am in hopes that it may receive 
the attention of the officers in command in the East, and that a fair 
trial may be given to a system which I firmly believe gives the 
greatest efficiency to the action of cavalry. It was adopted by myself 
when I had the honour to be placed in command of the Portuguese 
cavalry, and carried out with most signal success. Some trifling 
change will be found necessary in the organization, but not more than 
can be done at once upon the regimental parade ; it is simply to form 
each troop as a squadron in one line, and the regiment in two lines 
instead of two ranks. A great advantage is thus gained, as all the 
men are under the immediate command of their own officers, which is 
not always the case at present — the right troop or half-squadron, being 
frequently commanded by the officer whose own troop is on the left^ 
depending upon seniority, and it will be admitted that all soldiers act 
better under the orders of their own than strange officers ; and even if 
a rear rank be insisted upon, this mode of formation will be found 
better under all (drcumstances, because the second line can always be 
closed up when deenjied requisite, — can at any time act independently, 
and the coverings, (always a source of confusion in rallying) are 
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done away with. In the House of Commons, an honourable member 
has complained of the undue proportion of officers to soldiers in our 
cavalry regiments. Had that gentleman served in the yeomanry, he 
would have known that each troop must, of necessity, have a comple- 
ment of three officers, whatever its strength, viz : a captain and two 
subalterns, and even that is not sufficient, for cavalry officers have 
much detached duty to perform, and it occasionally happens with the 
present establishment,' that there are not sufficient officers present to 
occupy the required posts on parade. 

" Many years since my attention was drawn to what I considered to 
be great evils attached to the formation of cavalry in two ranks, as 
exposing men and horses unnecessarily. I will confine myself to three 
instances on that head to which I was an eye-witness. On the 
28th of July, 1813, a squadron of Spanish cavalry, whilst covering 
skirmishers under the walls of Pamplona, had four horses disabled by a 
round shot, two of them in the rear rank. On the 10th of December 
following, near to the mayor of Bayonne's house, a squadron of the 16th, 
in which I then served, was employed in covering the late colonel 
Eamsay's guns ; a round shot knocked over three horses, two of them 
being in the rear rank ; and at the last charge made by a part of tbe 
10th hussars, at Waterloo, under the command of the late major the 
Hon. Frederick Howard, of whom so much has been said, and in which 
he fell, the rear rank lost as many men and horses as the front rank 
from the fire of musketry ; and what was done on that occasion would 
have been equally well done had the rear rank been left behind, and at 
a far less cost of life : the loss was very great, and has left me one of 
the few survivors. 

" Some years afterwards I had several conversations with the late 
lord William Kussell, then lieutenant-colonel commanding the 8th 
hussars, as to the rank-entire system, having in the interim, whilst a 
major in the 17th lancers, had many opportunities of trying the 
experiment, and I invariably found that cavalry could work more 
steadily, quickly and compactly in one rank than in two. His lordship 
Was quite of this way of thinking, and took up the subject very 
earnestly. How it would answer before the enemy had to be proved ; 
nor was an occasion long wanting, for I was shortly afterwards 
appointed to the command of the cavalry of the late queen of 
Portugal, and as I had been the first to propose, so was I the first to 
I)ut the system in practice. The late lord William Russell was then our 
minister at Lisbon, and the interest which- he took in the matter was 
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confirmed by a very long correspondence, and by his making known 
all my views and reports to the late duke of Wellington, which gave 
rise to a long letter from his grace upon the subject. This letter was 
confided to me as a most valuable document by his lordship, and I 
supplied colonel Kinloch with some extracts from it upon his appoint- 
ment to the command of the lancers in the Spanish Legion ; they 
have already appeared in your columns, and have been quoted by 
captain Nolan, but the entire letter, of which I now send you a copy, 
has never yet been given to the public, a copy having been given by 
me to his royal highness the duke of Cambridge alone.* It was my 
intention some years since to have written a pamphlet on the subject, 
and to have introduced the duke of Wellington's letter ; but, in reply 
to my application so to do, his grace refused his permission, saying 
that the letter was not written with a view to publication. Not 
having the power to make use of such high authority in support of my 
views, I abandoned the idea of the pamphlet, notwithstanding that I 
had full authority to state the highly favorable opinions of the late 
marquis of Anglesey and lord Vivian, the two most distinguished 
cavalry commanders of the day. 

" It has been objected that in one rank the movements must be loose, 
and much daylight visible, (i.e., openings in the rank), but this I most 
emphatically deny. All movements in one rank, as I have stated 
before, I have found to be more connected, more perfect, and far more 
rapid than those in two, and if constantly practised I do not believe 
that there is a cavalry officer of intelligence who will not acknowledge 
the fact. The observations of the duke, which must have great weight, 
will shew the attention he gave to the subject, the decided opinions he 
formed, and the importance he attached to the proposed change. I 
know of no instance where this mode of formation was tried before I 
put it in practice, unless what captain Nolan states with regard to the 
Cossacks may be accepted, and which he adduces as an argument 
against the rank-entire system, viz : that as soon as they were incor- 
porated with the Russian cavalry, they abandoned their original 
formation. This would naturally follow; they would, of course, 
conform to the rules and regulations of the army of which they formed 
a part, and their organization would be assimilated to the rest of the 
Bussian cavalry. But there are many instances of great advantages 
gained by very few cavalry soldiers. Sir William Napier, in his history 

* Owing to the kindness of general Bacon, I am enabled to give this important 
letter at fall length.^ See Appendix B. 
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of the Peniasular war, brings forward colonel Eerrier, who commanded 
a regiment of French hussars, as a bright example of what can be 
done by a few men under the orders of an able and enterprising 
leader. That gallant officer, he says, was always in his place at the 
moment wanted, whether, with a few men, a single squadron, or his 
whole regiment. The charge of the 23rd light dragoons at Talavera 
de la Beyna may be cited as an instance, for very few men passed the 
ravine with the late sir Frederick Ponsonby, yet they were not to be 
resisted; had that regiment advanced in single rank many more would, 
doubtless have got over, as they would have been less crowded. The 
German dragoons owed their success at Salamanca to some half-dozen 
daring spirits who made the first impression, and in major Howard's 
eharge at Waterloo there were not 20 men left in their saddles who 
lode through the square. This was seen by the duke, who was dose 
by at the time, and was a convincing proof of what can be done by a 
few. Many more cases might be brought forward if necessary, and 
they would all tend to show that for an attack great numbers are not 
wanted, but where they are wanted is in reserve. The usual formation 
in an open country for cavalry is in two or three lines, thus holding 
one or two lines in reserve; by the rank-entire system you obtain 
three reserves in the one case, five in the other. These powerful 
reserves enable a commander to hold a large portion of his force in 
columns ready to act upon the flanks or rear of an enemy, or in any 
manner he may think fit, and it is rare that opportunities do not 
present themselves that may be taken advantage of, if the reserves are 
held well in hand. In all charges of cavalry the greatest order and 
steadiness should be observed tiU within 50 or at most 100 yards 
from the body of troops to be attacked — then with the inspiring 
hurrah ! let eveiy man put spurs to his horse ; the horse will not turn 
when so roused and where the rider is determined, but will dash 
madly on with a blind fury even at a precipice. As the speed of 
horses varies much, even in the respect of fifty yards, some will be 
much in advance of others, and there will consequently be quite 
as much crowding and confusion with a single rank, as is convenient, 
without the addition of a rear rank to cripple the action of both man 
and horse. Should the attack fail, a rank-entire squadron can more 
easily make way for a second line to advance than can one composed 
of two ranks, and can, moreover, more speedily form again, and in 
turn act in reserve. A charge in rank-entire is more rapid from being 
disencumbered of the rear rank, than one in two ranks, and with 
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eavalry it is not nmnbers riding one close after another that constitutes 
weight, U is speed thai U weigM; this may be instanced by a runaway 
horse who has got rid of his rider, — most of us have seen how quickly 
he disperses a crowd, and how difficult it is to stop him. A rear rank 
man cannot use his weapon, nor can he add to the force or speed of 
the horse before him ; he is, therefore, a useless appendage — ^room ia 
what a horse requires, and room he cannot have when pressed upon 
by a rear rank ; if he haye not liberty of action, his force is wasted, 
and he is weakened by strong efforts to get out of a crowd, whereas 
all his strength should be husbanded to get i$Uo one. 

*' I will now give you some instances as proofs of the advantages of 
the rank-entire formation, premising that had I thought the rear ranks 
of Squadrons added to their strength I should have retained them, 
because the enemy with whom I had to deal were (numerically) vastly 
superior, highly disciplined, and mounted on good and weU-fed horses, 
and I was cautioned on all sides to beware how I meddled with 
them. One regiment in particular (the Chaves) was the terror of the 
Portuguese soldiers ; we at last met, and without the loss of a man on 
our side, this celebrated corps was annihilated, notwithstanding that 
before the attack an officer of high rank said to me, * for God's sake 
take care, they are the Chaves people,' They had 400, we 200, and 
a fair field, 

*' Having shewn how squadrons may suffer under fire in two ranks, I 
wiU proceed to show how they escape injury when formed in one. On 
the 24th of January, 1833, Marshal Solignac attacked the enemy's 
lines in front of Oporto and failed ; our cavalry, which could then only 
muster two hundred lancers and one hundred light dragoons, had to 
cover the retreat in an intersected and wooded country, where it was 
very difficult to act. They were exposed to a most murderous fire, and 
had 27 horses killed and wounded ; had they been formed in two ranks 
the loss would have been doubled. Shortly afterwards four squadrons 
of lancers being formed in a column of half squadrons at quarter 
distance, a 10-inch shell pitched into the centre of the column, exploded, 
and injured neither man nor horse. For this mode of formation (the 
column at quarter distance) I was indebted to the suggestion of major 
general Lovell, one of our best and most experienced cavalry officers. 
I never afterwards permitted any other; it was our established order 
for clo9e column, and we found the benefit of it, especially upon the 
4th of July following, at Oporto, when exposed to a cannonade upon 
both flanks, Again^ upon the 24th of July, when marshal Bourmont 
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had assumed the command of the Miguelite anny, and had assembled 
40,000 men for the attack upon Oporto, six squadrons of lancers 
occupied the open ground in front of Buen Successo during the whole 
day, exposed, as before, in front and on both flanks ; but the enemy's 
cavalry, although ten times as numerous as the lancers, would not try 
their strength, whilst the stockades prevented our getting at them. 

" On the 18th of August, 1833, (the day on which the siege of Oporto 
was raised, after a duration of thirteen months,) the enemy's posts in 
front of Oporto were driven in at daylight by four squadrons of lancers. 
In turning the comer of a wood they suddenly came upon a battalion 
of Ca^adores, which had just retired behind a stone wall, under coter 
of the guns of one of their forts. The leading squadron having no 
rear-rank to ttunble over or hurry them, leaped the wall into the 
midst of the enemy, and made them aU prisoners. The second 
squadron was ordered on, and charged through the enemy's burning 
camp — an exploit very deservedly most highly spoken of. I did not 
see it, being engaged elsewhere ; but Sir Charles Shaw, who did, spoke 
to me of it as a most gallant affair. The squadron was commanded by 
Captain John de Mello, a meritorious officer, who died recently in 
the command of the same regiment. Later in the day the enemy's 
cavalry, though five or six times our numbers, were driven in all 
directions from the field, the baggage all taken, and themselves pursued 
till our horses were completely knocked up. On the 11th of October 
following, at Loures, in front of Lisbon, six squadrons of lancers, 
supported by a battalion of Ca9adores, were ordered to clear the left 
front of the ground intended to be occupied : this circumstance is most 
particularly alluded to because it proved the great advantage of placing 
the half-squadron leaders in front instead of on the flanks of their 
troops. From the position of the enemy the advance to attack was 
made in echelon of squadrons from the left ; the leading squadron was 
composed chiefly of Portuguese recruits recently raised in Lisbon, and 
tinder a sharp fire of musketry, it wavered very much ; the half- 
squadron leaders were consequently placed in front, and fix)m that 
moment the squadron advanced as steadily as the older soldiers ; the 
tnovement having turned the enemy's right flank, the rear of the 
echelon had to charge, and the leading squadrons, by changing 
direction to the right, became the support. On no occasion was the 
advantage of the rank-entire formation more essentially proved, for the 
movements were steady, and the enemy very superior in numbers, 
both of cavaby and infantry. Simultaneously with this operation a 
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gallant attack was made by captain^ liow colonel, Gri£5ths, of the 
Portaguese reserve, wlio liad been left with a squadron of lancers to 
watch the high road. The orders invariably given to ofScers when 
detached were always to charge when they saw an opportunity, with 
one-half their men, leaving the other half in reserve. Thus 25 or SO 
lancers drove two of the enemy's squadrons before them. Later in the 
day the right was threatened by 10 of the enemy's squadrons, about 
1,000 horses. Four squadrons of lancers and two of }ight cavalry 
only could be spared to meet them — in all 360 horses. We rode fast 
at them, under a heavy cannonade, but they declined the encounter, 
retiring behind their artillery and infantiy. They certainly had a 
respect for what some call the '* weakness of our formation." On the 
previous day dose to Lisbon, a charge was made by the squadron of 
Dom Carlos Mascarenhas, a very intelligent and good officer, now a 
general in his own service. He pounced upon some of the enemy's 
cavalry who had got entangled in a vineyard, and did considerable 
execution with bis lances. The reserves kept off a more numerous 
body which was formed under cover of their guns and infantiy. 
Four days subsequently, the day to which lord William Bussell alludes 
in his letter published by captain Nolan in his " Cavalry Tactics," 
(page 327), we took up a position with 420 lancers and 35Q 
light cavalry, on the large open heath that will be remembered 
by all old Peninsular soldiers between Cartaxo and Santarem, 
and offered battle to 3,00^ of Dom Miguel's horsemen, but they 
declined the challenge. Having greatly the advantage of position, 
I moved on to the attack, when, much to my chagrin, I was called 
back by higher authority, and informed that not only had the rest of 
the cavalry not arrived at their destination, but that there was neither 
artillery nor infantry within ten miles of me, while the enemy had 
20,000 men at Santarem. I was told that the fate of Portugal was in 
my hands ; I urged that the best way to secure it was to beat the 
enemy, but all in vain, and thus was lost one of the finest opportunities 
for a cavalry action ever seen. I was pressed to retire, but this I 
positively refused to do, and I was right, for, as Lord William observed, 
the enemy was not to be tempted. At Servia, upon the 15th of January 
following, with one squadron of lancers and one of the 10th cavalry, 
we drove a body of the enemy's cavalry, which was attacking us, into a 
column of their own infantry, consisting of five skeleton battalions, 
some 1,500 men, and the reserve squadrons coming up, a large 
number were made prisoners, including the general, the officers of the 
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staff, the standards, baggage, &c. The 26th was the day we measured 
our lances with the regiment I have already alluded to (the Chaves 
corps), the colonel and 27 men only got home to tell the tale, after a 
chase for 10 miles ; and on the 3t)th, after captain Wakefield's squadron 
had beaten two squadrons of the enemy, the entire 17th raiment was 
attacked and taken in square; the men who charged did not exceed 
thirty, but the reserves were formed on all sides and came up to secure 
the prisoners. 

** I will conclude with one more instance, which occurred during the 
battle of Almoster, on the 18th February, 1834. A squadron of 
lancers, and one of the 18 th light cavaliy were formed in front of 
a heavy column of the enemy's cavaliy, waiting the coming up of 
our main body, which had been previously employed on the extreme left 
of our position ; the two leading squadrons of the enemy's column 
immediately burst out to attack, but not liking the looks of the lancers, 
changed their direction and fell upon the swordsmen. The lancers 
wheeled quickly to the right, rushed with great impetus upon the 
enemy's flank, and completely routed them, when the main body came 
up, and the work was ended. 

" Should it meet your approbation, I should wish on a fature occasion 
to say something in favour of the lance, which captain Nolan condemns ; 
while I consider it the queen of weapons for a cavalry soldier, — hit he 
must know how to use it, 

*' Ai^THONY Bacon, 

" General late Port. Serv. 

<' Swanscombe Lodge, Aag. 3, 1854i." 

II. 

To the Editor qf the United Service Gazette, 

" Sir, — ^The letter which you did me the favour to insert in your last 
number, had for its primary object to draw the attention of our cavaliy 
officers to the rank-entire system, by bringing forward a few cases in 
which I had found it eminently successful, not only in attacks, but 
in exposing fewer men and horses to the effects of fire, and moreover to 
show that there is not that looseness or weakness in the formation, 
which has been thought would invite an attack. 

" With regard to the attack upon squares of infantry, or any other 
bodies of troops, or batteries, I have ever entertained a strong conviction 
that where the rider is determined to go, there will the horse go ; but 
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every rider is not of the determined class ; in the hunting field very few 
take a line of their own, and turn at nothing, although many will follow : 
so in a charge of cavalry ; some will go in earnest, others shut their eyes 
and ply their spurs, while a vast many will keep a tight rein, and horses 
so ridden will possibly pull up or turn aside according to circumstances 
and their ordinary habit ; besides, every man does not place the same 
confidence in himself or his horse ; all are not good horsemen ; all are 
not masters of their weapon ; nor do all ride good and well broke horses ; 
a man who is badly mounted, whatever may be his merit, must feel an 
inferiority, and a bad soldier upon a good horse is so much strength 
thrown away. As the action of cavalry depends very much upon its 
officers, they should never (if it can be avoided) be removed from their 
own troops, for knowing the qualities, temper, and disposition of every 
man and horse under their command, they know where the most 
dependence can be placed in cases of daring or difficulty, and a mutual 
confidence subsists. Most infantry and some cavalry officers are of 
opinion that the square cannot be broken by cavalry alone, but I have 
come to a different conclusion, and there are many instances on record 
to warrant it; no doubt it is far more prudent to secure the aid of 
artillery or infantry, but there are occasions when a cavalry officer can 
have neither, while an attack must be made. In such cases there 
should be no hesitation — ^the nature of the ground, and position of the 
enemy with its supporting bodies, must determine the placing of the 
reserves — there can be no rules for these dispositions — all must depend 
upon the quick eye, instant decision, and distinct orders of the com- 
mander. But there are rules by which I should always be guided in 
making an attack ; these are to show no larger front than the side of 
the square — ^to attack with one rank only — the second rank to be 
brought up about fifty yards behind the first, and so on with the other 
ranks of the column formed for attack — that interval will be sufficient 
between the lines as they successively advance, either for the purpose of 
following up success, or of giving time for a dear front in the event 
of failure ; if three sides of the square can be attacked simultaneously, 
80 much the better. By charging in rank-entire fewer horses will be 
knocked down to serve as a rampart to protect the square, and if forced 
to retire, the survivors, when unincumbered with a rear rank, will more 
readily get out of the way of those who are coming close after them, 
and again form in the rear of their column. By a succession of charges, 
I believe most firmly that the square can be broken, and possibly with 
a trifling loss, though most probably a very severe one, and I repeat, 
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tlmt while entertaining this opinion, should I ever have the opportunity^ 
I never would try it again myself, nor would any cavalry officer be 
justified in so doing without guns or infantry to help him, unless for 
very cogent reasons, and such in warfare must sometimes occur. In all 
charges the advance should be made at a steady gallop, and with a 
well-formed line to the last moment — sharp spurs and daring resolution 
must do the rest. 

'^ To make cavaliy really effective, much time and great attention are 
required ; the soldier has much to learn, the horse should be well selected 
and thoroughly trained, and the equipment of both is of the highest 
importance. In every word that captain Nolan says about the horse 
fiimiture I most cordially agree ; our light cavalry saddles are the very 
worst that could have been invented ; they throw a man forward in his 
seat, thereby rendering it insecure, and then the bare tree with only the 
folded blanket to protect the horse's back, is so liable to misplacement, 
that sore backs are of constant occurrence : there is no more melancholy 
sight to the eye of a cavalry soldier, than a corps on the line of march 
followed by a number of men leading their horses. In a long night- 
march especially the blankets frequently slip unobserved from imdemeath 
the saddle, and the result is inevitable ; in daylight such accidents are 
seen and remedied, bi^t in a dark night, without frequent halts and 
inspections, for which there is not always time to spare, they are 
unavoidable, and only found out when the mischief is done. I will give 
as an instance, an occurrence in Portugal in the year 1834 : 100 lancers 
and a similar number of light cavalry were ordered upon a special duty 
to a distance of 50 miles in the rear of the enemy ; they performed the 
service required and returned in 48 hours. The following day the light 
cavalry, whose saddles are the same as those in use. in the British 
service, reported 30 sore backs, the lancers not one ; the saddles of the 
latter were constructed under my own directions, different in shape, and 
aU had atufed jpannela like those of the officers ; they cost more money, 
but there were no sore backs, and the superiority in the riding of the 
men was most remarkable. I can speak from personal experience as to 
the hussar saddle now in use, from having had to mount a troop horse 
jat Waterloo after my own was shot, and I hope never to be in the same 
predicament again. Next in importance is the weight put upon fi 
horse. This can and should be reduced. When men are found fault 
with in the ranks it would be highly desirable for the officers to mount 
the horses of §uch soldiers themselves, and they would at once see how 
accessary is the proper equipment and training of the horse. Keep 
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your hand low, is a constant exhortation in all riding schools ; with our 
regimental saddles the thing is impossible. 

** The clothing is to a great extent a matter of taste. It is a mistaken 
notion to condenm the hussar pelisse ; slung over the left shoulder it 
affords a protection to the swordsman's weak side, and is no incum- 
brance. There is a variety of opinion as to armament. Fire arms are of 
little use to cavalry excepting upon outpost duty, but if they are to have 
carbines, let them have revolvers. Skirmishing with cavalry is absurd ; 
you may pop at one another all day without doing much harm. Small 
formed bodies, and the charge en debandadey spiritedly called by general 
Lovell the wUd hurra charge of Ugkt eaoalry would be better to check 
the advance of light troops. This was seen at Quatre Bras on the 
17th June with the 18th hussars ; the rain very soon put a stop to all 
firing, when it became a personal affair between the French advanced- 
guard and the Irish hussars. It was a fine scene to witness. With a 
revolving carbine a heavy and rapid fire might be thrown into an enemy 
about to be attacked, and then the men charge themselves, or make 
way for others, whether lancers or swordsmen, and in this particular — 
Deane and Adams's patent has a great advantage over Colt's for one 
action cocks and discharges the piece as fast as a man can pull the 
trigger, whereas in Cdt's the lock must be pulled back after each shot. 
The lance is condemned by many, but I should be sorry to see it dis- 
carded « Its superiority over the sword in single combat has been 
established in the majority of experiments. I have used it myself and 
seen its effect upon many occasions, and am conviuced that in good 
hands it is a more formidable weapon than the sword, although the latter 
is better adapted for a m^lA, 

** The size of the men and horses has been much discussed. I will not 
enter further into that subject than stating that, from experience, I 
should prefer length of limb in the former, high breeding in the 
latter, and if, after the age of 85, the men who grew heavy were drafted 
into the heavy cavalry, we should perhaps have the finest reserve cavalry 
ever known — ^all tried and experienced soldiers. 

** The preparation of men and horses for actual service, when they are 
fit to take their places in the ranks, is of the first consideration. In 
England we are too careful of our horses — ^we have not sufficient 
mounted drills, or rather field days, from which no officer or man should 
be absent on any pretence whatever short of illness ; nor are the horses 
practised as they ought to be in broken ground, and amongst fences 
and ditches, and yet on actual service they are constantly employed in 

2 D 
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an intricate oountiy. I am not prepared to say tbai your suggestion of 
straw figures is not a good one, could means be found of keeping np a 
eonoentrated fire at tlie right moment, but at the same time I think that 
were the horses constantly practised to advance at a slow pace in the 
face of the fire of the artilleiy and musketry, they would never halt ox 
turn of their own. accord in a charge, whatever fire might be leveilled 
against them. In all field days it would perhaps be better after a 
charge, that, instead of halting and fcyming to the front or wheeling 
outwards to retire, the squadrons should pursue for a ^ort distance and 
then rally, whether to the front, flank, or rear — an operation alwiays required 
after charging in earnest, therefore one which cannot be too often practised 
in the drill ; besides, it teaches men to act independently, to which 
sufficient attention is not paid; they pre taught to leap over the bar in 
the school, and in all probability never see another fence, neverthdesa 
they are expected tq follow their officers, who have, in all probability, 
some experience in the hunting field, and whose horses have not the 
9ame weight to cany. Having the finest maiberial in the worlds we 
ought to have the finest cavalry — the first is generally acknowledged^ 
the second disputed. 

" I have the hcmonr to be, sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" A. Bacon. 

" Swanscombe, Aug. 29tli, 1854." • • 



COLONEL tINLOCH ON BANK ENTIBE. 
Brom the United Service Gazette, March IWt, 1553, 
" In the United Service Gazette of the dth May last, we noticed a very 
interesting pamphlet by colonel Kinloch, on the subject of the con- 
stitution of a yeomanry force; and especially in reference to th^ 
organization of cavaliy in ' rank-entire.' We have now the pleasure of 
publishing a letter from colonel Kinloch, embracing the opinions of the 
late duke of Wellington, lord Vivian, lord WiUiam Bussdl, and general 
Bacon, upon that momentous subject. It is peculiarly well timed, as at 
the present moment, great interest is taken in the question of increasing 
the efficiency of our present weak regiments of cavahy, and of rendering 
the yeomanry fit for active home service. 
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lb the MHtar of ike UnMl Semce Gazette: 

^^ Sib,— In a pamphlet I published last year on the * Defence of the 
conntiy by means of a volunteer force,' I ventured to recommend cavalry, 
and yeomanry in parficular, to be formed in 'rahk-entire ' instead of in 
two ranks as is tisual in most armies. 

** I iave lately found copies of tbe opinions of the duke of Wellington 
fend several cavalry officers on* the subject, which I could not lay mj 
hand oh at the time I- wrote the -pamphlet. These opinions were 
addressed to general Anthony Bacon, who commanded the cavaliy of 
Don Pedro in Portr^, in 1833*34, and who was good enough to give 
me copies." « > ^ 



. - " Strathfiddsaye, 20th Nov., 1853. ' 
" My deak Lobd William, 

. '' Although I suppose ihat it will nefver ha^en to me again to have 

^ything to gi^ to the disdpline. of the troops,'! have rpassed too many 

years of my life in rektions .with them, arid in reflections upon what 

t^as good «ftd u^efiil io their diadjdine .and jnov^ements^ not to fed an 

laikiety jeletive to .€« formation of the :cavalry. 

f "In my opinion, the cavfdry is useful and evdi safe only, by the use of 

veiy large reserves. It is essentially an offensive arm, whose efficiency 

d^iends upon its activity combined with its steadiness and good order. 

I think that the seoond rank of the cavaliy, at the usual distance of 

dose ordei^ does not increase its activity. The rear rank does not 

etren^heii the.front xank, as the centre and rear ranks do the front rank 

of th^ infiudoy . The rear rank of the f3avaQiy can augment the activity 

or even the means of attack of the front rank only, by a,. movement 

^ifdieerder. 

, " If then, the atteek of the front rank shoidd fail, and it should bo 

neoessaiy to retire, the second or rear rank is too close to be able i^ 

mdabi the attack or to restore order. The second rank must be 

involvjed in the defeat and confusion, and the whole must depend upoii 

some other body y whether of cavalry or infantry in reserve, to receive 

and protect the fugitivea. 

♦ The letter from the duke of Wellin^on was addressed to Lord William Russell" 
and. a cprrect copy in extenso of this highly interjesting and important document, as 
quoted above; has been Idndly furnished to me by general Bacon : the copy in colonel 
Kiidoeh's pamphlet, as ^ren in the U. S. Gazette -of Mareh, 1B58, appears- to be 
W abridgHicBt Qf. the Qdpttal letter.. 
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*' I hare already stated that the second or rear rank can augment 
the means of the first rank only by a movement of disorder. This is 
peculiarly the case if the attack should be successful. In all these 
cases the second rank — at a distance sufficiently great to avoid being 
involved in the confusion of the attack of the front rank, whethirar 
successful or otherwise— could aid in the attack, or, if necessary, cover 
the retreat of the cavaliy as a body; while by the absence of all 
impediments from the closeness of the rear rank, the activity of the 
front rank would be increased. 

"£ut my opinion always has been that the whole practice of the 
cavalry ought to be one of reserves. I thought that the cavaliy at 
two deep ought never to appear but in three lines. At one deep it 
follows that, if my reasoning be correct, three lines would still be 
sufficient, but I should be inclined to say, that four olr six lines would 
be preferable to a smaller number. 

'* The facility of movement is so great, and the use of the arm can 
be rendered of so much importance by the aid of artillery that I should 
have no apprehension of not being able to bring up the lines from the 
rear to the front or to a flank, and to apply them to the most useful 
purposes of attack, if necessary : at the same time it cannot be denied 
that, till required for the actual attack, the less they are exposed the 
better. My notion of the distance of the lines of cavalry was, as much 
as a cavalry horse could gallop in a minute. I would have the second 
line pull up at a walk when the first should charge— that the third 
line, always in column, should deploy at the same moment, and then 
act as ordered for the second line, in support of the first: the 
supernumerary lines beyond these should all act as ordered for the 
third line. 

"In Napoleon's great battles, he never charged with masses of 
cavalry. He used his cavalry, supported by great masses of artillery, 
to seize positions, and he afterwards occupied them with his infantry 
or his artillery, to operate on the morale of his enemy by turning a 
flank, or occupying a post in the centre of his army with cderity. He 
tried this maxim in the battle of Waterloo, but the British kfantry 
was too steady and it did not answer. In all these operations the 
first movement of the cavalry is offensive, and the proper movement 
of that arm. 

" But after the position is seized the cavalry becomes defensive. 
Its order — depth— the removal of the great body of it from the effect 
of the fire of the enemy ; the security of the flanks from the attacks (rf 
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the enemy's cavaby — ^all become important, and can be only attained 
by reserres. 

" I conoeire that the one rank system wonld reqnire a change, not 
only in the discipline, bnt in the organization of the caraliy. If I am 
not mistaken, it would render the use of cayalry in an army much more 
general than U is ai present. 

(Signed,) 

" Wellington." 

II. 

Extract from a letter addressed to general Bacon by Uewtenamt general 
SiE HussBY Vivian, G. C. B., (afterwards Loed Vivian, and 
Master-general qf the Ordnance J 

*^ I rejoice to find Don Pedro's cavalry has fallen under the orders 
of a man so capable of leading them. I again congratulate you on 
your very high and honourable station* In short, I fed confident 
you will do credit to yourself, your cavalry, and your Peninsular 
education. 

** I quite entirely agree with you in all you say of the value of the 
lance. As to the rank-entire system, I am by no means certain that 
it would not always be a good thing, if, on advancing to an attack, or 
standing in line, the rear ranks were to form a reserve at the distance 
of, say 80 or 100 yards. When so circumstanced, they would be 
much better able to follow up an advantage gained by, or to repel a 
successful attack of the enemy on the first rank. The fact is that the 
second rank is qf little use but to fall over the first, 

*'Let me congratulate you on your brilliant success and gallant 
conduct at Leyria* I will run over and pay you a visit. 

(Signed,) 

" B. HussET Vivian." 

ra. 

Extract from a letter to general Bacon y^om lord William Eussell, 
Colonel commanding %th hussars. 

" I wish you joy of your promotion and conmiand. The cavalry 
will, I have no doubt, be in excellent order in your hands ; but don't 
be rash — they are too numerous for you to cope with, and their horses 
are better fed. 
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"Anything th^t ptOY^a the efficacy of the sin^b-nmk-system ia 
interesting to me; and it certainly was thoroughly proved on the 16tiL 
October, (188^,)' when your fonce ofcaraliy uD{)08cd on more th&n 
treble youi: numbers. This' quite destroys the argument that a angle^ 
rank * looks so weak,' Hud ' invites tite enemy to diiarge.' your. 
adversaries were not to be tempted on the. 16th, Keep.noi^ of all^ 
the occurrences : We will one day put them in print. 

'f I am delighted io find that Vivian looked with a more favourable 

eye on the system. Depend upon it they will all come round. He 

wants to get off in the mezzo termkie of leaving the rear rank behind. 

This I entirely disapprove, because the rear rank so left would have no 

one to command it, and cavalry depends entirely upon its officers, 

^* There is no doubt that, if cavalry is to act in one rank, a different 

< •- - « . 

organization is necessary. You 'must turn your mind to this, as 

t^ end of the war barings to' your aid the practical leflectiona ybu 

can make now. The duke of WelUngton Is in our fffiiroiir^ but the. 

prejudices of thf cavalry officers dre difficult to tie bvereome. 

. " I send you up . , . . . . and if you can coLUvert him you will do 
wonders. He never in his life gave up a once formed opinion. 

, " Try Head's (sir Francis) plan with thef lasso for yaar guns. 

.. • (Signed,) . . 

, •* WlLtlAM BUSSELL.'* 

IV. 

GeneralJBaeon to colonel Kinlochr 

lltJk September, 1885. 
*^ My deae Kinloch, 

"I hope you stick' to it — 'i^nk-entire.' Depend upon it,, it is Ihe 
most efficient way. of using cavalry. Xou are quicker and have more 
reserves. Enclosed aa:e some extracts respecting my system with 
q^valry.* Lord Anglespa, firotherton, and many other officers I 
could name,' agree with me. As I am the only man who has tried it 
I give you a few of my reasons : — 

" In one rank all movements are made with greater precision and 
iporerapidifty than in two ranks. 

" When cavaby has to re-form after a charge, it is effected more 
readily and-. far quicker, for each-man gets at once to his own troop, 
and, if such formation be required imder fire, the value of quieknest 
will admit of no argument against it. 

* The preceding from the duke of Wellington, &c. 
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. **I liave tried this, in presence of a superior enemy veiy frequently, 
and at timed when hotly pressed, and. under a heavy fire of artillery 
and musquetty. 

" A charge in one rank will be more rapid, consequently more likely 
to succeed, than one in two ranks, because the horses are more at 
Eberty — not ' likdy to be cramped by the endeavours of the rear rank 
to get to the front, and the men will have a tiiore free use of their 
arms. Every one will do his duty ; skulkers cannot so easily pull up, 
and such are foiind in all armies. 

'* In advancing' in line for any distance — and before an enemy you 
have rardy a fine open country— the intervals are never preserved 
between squadrons, and it frequ^tly happens that a line of two ranks 
becomei^ towards the centre a disordered column : in re-forming a rear 
rank is never sure of its teUingt off, 

" In aU columns I should form my second rank in a column in reaf 
of iay first, that is, as a second. regiment, and this will always be easy 
by keeping, when in line, a distance equal to the depth of a close 
column* You may always dose your lines if you think it desirable ; 
and when abonxt to form columns, it is ojuly to open your ranks, or 
instead of a dolmnn of squadrons, — ^to form on the centre, contiguous 
close columns of half squadrons. 

- '^ Another great advantage in the system, is that all your ranks are 
commanded by officers. Whenever you are asked for a squadron^ 
remember it is a troopy and if you send two troops, they are two 
squadrons, and they become a proper command for a majc»r. 

*' I could give you many other reasons for the system, but I hope 
to be with you» and perfect that which I have begun, and with a fair 
portion of success. 
\ . . " Believe me, &c., 

(Signed,) 

*' A. Bacon." 



" A squadron of the 1st lancers of the British legion in Spain, under 
the command of major Hograve, and consisting of only 60 horses, 
charged 300 of the CarHst cavalry, (after they had defeated several' of 
the Christino cavalry), pursued them above three miles, and killed 
nearly 100 of them. The squadron of the Ist lancers was formed in 
* rank-entire,' the Carlists in two ranks, and thus proved triumphantly 
the efficiency of the former system. 
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'* From tlie aboye opinions of distinguished and experienced officers, 
supported as they are by facts, on the few occasions the * lank-entire* 
formation has been tried, it appears worthy of consideration whether 
it should not now be acted on in the British army. 

" I find that in the regulations for the drill and exercise of the 
yeomanry cavalry they are recommended to adopt the 'rank-entire' 
system, which I was not aware of when I wrote my pamphlet last 
year. This formation is particidarly suitable for yeomanry and all 
irregular and half-disciplined cavalry, on account of its great simplicity 
and freedom of action. As the duke of Wellington * conceived that it 
would render the use of cavalry much more general than it is at 
present ;' as sir Hussey Vivian said • that the second rank is of little 
use but to fall over the first ; ' and as general Bacon observes, *a troop 
becomes a squadron, and each rank is commanded by officers,* it 
appears that the effective strength of our cavalry may be greatly 
increased, tf not fully dotjbled, by adopting the 'rank-entire* 
system. The principal change in the organization called for by this 
alteration appears to be a smM and economical addition to the officers. 
Captains commanding troops will, when in line, command squadrons, 
for a troop will occupy the same front in single rank that a squadron 
does in two. The interior economy of the troop remains as before. 
The officer who commands two troops or squadrons when in line, will 
have a fit command for a field-officer. 

" I would, therefore, suggest that, in order to carry out the advantages 
of the * rank-entire' system, and render it thoroughly efficient, a second 
major should be restored to each cavalry regiment; and as a half-troop will 
become a half-squadron, there should be another subaltern to each troop. 

'* Perhaps the two or three senior captains should have a higher rank 
than merely captain, as they may sometimes command two troops or 
squadrons ; the higher rank of chef d* escadron^ as in other armies, or 
brevet-major, might be given to them. 

" The only additional expense, therefore, would be a second major for 
each regiment, and a second lieutenant to each troop ; a very small 
expense certainly, if, as it is assumed, the cavalry will be greatly 
increased in efficiency. 

" Let the troops be increased to 50 horses per troop, with the above 
addition to the officers, and adopt the * rank-entire ' formation ; then 
our cavalry will be ready for any service that might be required of 
them ; but at present the regiments are very weak in horses, and in 
double ranks are only about two good squadrons strong. 
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** I must apologise for troubling yon so long ; but as the economical 
increase of the army is the great question of the day, and cavalry 
appears not much noticed, I trust the foregoing remarks and opinions 
on the organization and efficiency of that chivalrous and important 
arm of the service, will not be considered uninteresting to your 
militaiy readers. 

" I have the honor to be, 

" Your obedient humble servant, 

" John Kinloch." 

P.S. — ^The following sentences are extracted from my pamphlet 
before referred to. — J. K. 

*' It was on his (general Bacon's) recommendation that I adopted 
this, which appeared to me to be the proper and common-sense 
formation of cavalry (and raw cavalry in particular) in the 1st or 

* Beyna Tsabel ' regiment of lancers in the British legion in Spain, 
which I had the honor to organize and command in 1835-86 ; and to 
that simple formation I attribute the very creditable and efficient 
manner in which they could go through the manoeuvres of a field day, 
and do their duty in the field, after very little practice and drilling. 
After being broken in a charge, or dispersed in pursuit, a squadron in 

* rank-entire ' may 'rally' and 'tell off' in much less time than 
the front and rear ranks would take to scramble into their places; 
and thus much time, so valuable in cavalry movements, would 
be gained. 

*'Many smart soldiers dislike being in the rear ranks, and fed 
themselves placed in the back ground ; they are apt to become careless, 
and merely to follow their front-rank files, without knowing or caring 
what is going on ; whereas in rank-entire every man is under the eye 
of his officers, and must be on the qtd vwe and wide awake. Every man 
has an equal share in the attack, which is not the case with two 
ranks. ' Eank-entire ' may appear loose, and show more ' daylight * 
between the files, but is not in reality ^ more loose ; on the contrary, 
cavaby accustomed to work in rank-entire will be found to be better 
closed together than with two, though the two ranks help to ' fill up ' 
better, and make them appear closer and more solid. 

« I consider that a charge of cavalry in rank-entire, on fair ground, 
fit for a good gallop, will ' hit harder,' and every man and horse 'tell' 
with greater effect, than if the rear rank were treading on their heels« 
The rear rank cannot give much assistance to the front, but may 
actually incommode them. In the rank-entire system, young and 
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Strained koi^s vSH be quieter and sl^adier, and not sa £kely tol)e 
lamed bj the rear rank treading on the frc^t rank-horseis' heeb, and 
they in turn ' lashing ont ' and laming those behind. It lAay be said 
that the two ranks hate aiiswered very well on former bceasioos, bnt 
it may be a fair question to ask whether half the niimiber WoiM not 
have done as well P or whether the same number in two Unes^ jiutead 
of two ranks would not have done better?'* 



c. 

NOETON*a PROJECTILIS. 

I. 

To the JEaaor qf the UnUed J8effnee Moffds^. 

^ *' In pace, ai sapiens, aptavit idctoea heJlo." 

Hob. 

. ." Sir, — The recent lecture upon fire arms at Cork, giren daring' 
the Irish National Exhibition, by colonel Ghesney, has/ ai length, 
ifendered justice to a deserving officer, the merits of whose inventiona 
I first had the honor of bringing^ bdbre your editorial' predecessor' 
in 1882. . , 

''It is naiturally, 4 gredt 6atid&ctk>n' t(^ me^ e^i^n after thi»long 
interval of time, and when the inventor and his advocate have entered 
tJiat ' vale of years' from wh^ice 'no traveler retnms,* to find Ifcit 
the original discoveries of captain Norton have obtained their proper 
place in the history of military proj^iLes, and that th« feonons Mimd 
ball, and all its imitations, must, after all, be admitted to be nothing 
more 01* less than a modification of NoiN^etn's elongated«rifl6*shot-^ilie 
cbatige or addition (for it cannot be caikd impre^vement) being merely 
tlie iron Clip (culot) now found to be totally nnnecessaiyl 
. '* It i9 interesting and instructive to trace the progress ef boman 
hivention— to observe the unaided struggW (if genius — ^the frowns of 
fortune — tbe.rebufe df ignorant officials — the 'hope deferied' — the 
assumption, presumption, aild jealousy of riM aspirants, until the 
name and fame, and identity of the original inventor are mystifi^ed and 
overlaid by modem pretenders, and the public tt-a lefk in the j^eadng 
predicament of not knowing • which is whic"h/ 

" In the present instance, however, thanks to colond ChcMiey, no 
such difficulty exists. The date,— -description, — ^the piogrearire 
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step^— -the (BTidainental idea — tbe various changes and nioiiiealions 
arising as the- natural result of experiment — all come before us in 
dear,' consecutive, chronological order dawn to the- present day ; and 
As your influential journal was the first that generously took up the 
cause of captain; NiMrtdh, and gave him the did of that advocacy which, 
Uie press alone Cbn give — I feel that you will not consider it a tres- 
pass upon your pagesi to call the attention of your readers to the 
leading fa^s which have enabled me to place the question of <£sputed^ 
priority of invexitioii as regards the elon^ated-expanding-rifie-ball 
01? more prbperiy «Ao<— fully and fairly before the public, 
c •* It app^ttrs, then, from details furnished by captam Norton himself,- 
thai so far back as the cdebrated battle of Busaco,* in September, 
1810, whercf he was present with his iiegiment, the gallant ^4ith, the 
idea of constructing a small-ann-projectile capable of exploding 
ammunition waggons, was first silggested to his mind by the accidental 
^ect €^ a shot or shell fired close by his side, from the Portuguese 
battery of major Victor rvon Arentsschildt, winch shot, falling amongst 
^e^ ammunition waggoAs of the French army, blew up several of them, 
igniting the^ long grass — afterwards a pine forest, and spreading the 
flames for iitnles around; llhis explosion drew forth a loud and 
simultaneous cheer from the w^iole British army, and the impression 
tefb upon captain Norton's mind was never effaced. Bui the personal- 
duties of the war left him no time ibr invention, and it was not until 
aftef he had borne the sufferings and shared id the glories of sil Penin- 
srdar campaigns — including the bloody Albuera, — ^that he thought of 
practically applying to smaH-ftrms, a power, the importance of which 
had been made manifest by tlie lucky hit of the gallant Hanoverian. A 
change of quarters to India in 1815, brought with it tiSne and leisure, 
and here captain Norton, having been presented at Bangalore with a 
native tube and arrow, was struck by the applicability of the form 
and'prindple of this projectile to the object which he had so long in 
view, namely the construction of a musket or ffle-shiU. The arrow 
used by the natives of South India, as well as by the Malays and 
Chinese, is made of the hard Areca palm, having a l)ase formed of 
finely turned Lotus pith, as a substitute for feathers,' and is blown 
through a long tul>e, acting like a pea*shooter, and launching the 
arrow on its flight, which, in calm weather, can be extended to 70 
yards. In propelling this arrow by means of the breath, the fine 
elastic pith expands and fiOils the bore of the tube, preventing loss ot 
power by windage, and retaining its impulsive force. These facts 
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suggested to captain Norton the principle of what he called his * con« 
densed arrow/ which he brought out in 1823, and submitted to the 
select committee at Woolwich. This projectile, intended for th» 
musquet, was four inches long ; the base, corresponding with the Lotus 
pith of the Malay weapon, was formed of sheet iron, and contained 
the charge, which expanded the base on ignition; and the head, 
forming the shell was armed with a percussion cap. The select com- 
mittee reported — ' that the idea of this projectile was taken from the 
poisoned (1) arrow of the Malays, and was totally inapplicable to the 
service.' Colonel (afterwards general) Miller, however, a member of 
the committee and one of the most scientific artilleiy officers of his day, 
observed that * although such a projectile would be inconvenient to 
cany, yet that if captain Norton could contrive a shot or shell that 
woxM strike point foremost, it would be a contrivance of the greatest 
yalue.' The hint was readily taken ; and in the autumn of the same 
year, (1823), the application of a percussion cap to Staudenmeyer'g 
solid cone-pointed shot, fired from an air gun, at once convinced him 
of the practicability. Captain Norton then also ascertained the 
advantage of changing the centre of gravity to the front, and effected 
it by a hollow base, which also produced the required expansion. In 
the following year (1824) being then stationed with his regiment 
at Enniskillen, he completed an elongated rifie-shot and shdl, the 
former being precisely an the principle qf the present so-ealled Mhd^baU. 
In the summer of 1826, captain Norton, having obtained leave of 
absence from his regiment for the purpose, superintended the trial of 
these projectiles in Dublin, and afterwards at Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
and Addiscombe, besides numerous other trials, and in eveiy instance 
with complete success. The Woolwich committee, however, consistent 
with their former decision, reported — ' that although the percussion 
shell might answer captain Norton's purpose of blowing up ammuxur 
tion waggons, yet that it could not be introduced with advantage into 
the service as part of the ammunition of rifle corps.' They also 
added the notable objection that the projections on the shot and sheU, 
made to fit the grooves of the rifle, < wotdd he liable to wear out 6y 
friction in the soldier's pouch / * Immediately previous to the last 
named experiments, captain Norton, then stationed at Portumna in 
Ireland, had the good fortune to make the acquaintance of colonel 
Bloomfield, a relative of lord Bloomfield, then commanding the 
artillery at Woolwich, before whom the powers of the new projectile 
were also exhibited. Colonel Bloomfield undertook to have some of 
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the shells conyeyed to the crown prince (now king) of Sweden, who 
then held the chief command in the Swedish artilleiy and took a great 
interest in military science. This was accordingly done, and hence 
the ingenious baron Wahrendorff — the inventor and manufacturer 
of improved britch-loading ordnance — ^may possihhf have become 
acquainted with the principle which appeared in the shell of his 89 
pounder at the great London Exhibition of 1851, which corresponds 
with that of the Norton shell. 

" In the year 1828, Captain Norton, undismayed by the frowns of 
the Woolwich authorities, proposed for their adoption a rifle with 
three grooves — the * regulation * rifle having then seven grooves ; the 
committee reported as objectionable that captain Norton's rifle had 
* only three grooves* and with admirable consistency, subsequently 
introduced into the service a iwo^ooved rifle and spherical belted 
ball 1 But this introduction, notwithstanding the elevated quarter from 
which it proceeded, had no effect upon those who were free to exercise 
their own discretion as to the form of shot; and the rifle-world — ^if 
that term may be applied to those interested in the improvement 
of the weapon — seeing the inferiority of the spherical-belted ball, 
gradually adopted an elongated or acorn-shaped shot, with projections 
to fit the grooves of the rifle ; and this eventually, became general 
throughout Europe.* 

" Captain Norton continued during the whole of this period perse- 
veringly to advocate the elongated form of shot for the rifle, admitting 
that the spherical was best suited to the musquet. He maintained 
that his shot and shell would carry, even the light end foremost, for 
800 yards ; and that this fact — so opposed to the general laws of 
projectiles — ^was caused by the powerful spin or rotatory motion round 
its longer axis which was imparted to the shot by the grooves of the 
rifle. A remarkable fact was developed by these experiments, namely, 
that a solid leaden projectile of the cone or acorn shape, when fired 
from a rifle, will expand for half its length from the base, but will not 
carry its point foremost during the whole of its flight, unless the centre 
qf gravity be in the fore part of the shot. It was also clearly 
established that a solid shot of the same form and weight as Norton's 

* The aeom-shaped shot with projections, which is represented in Scluinffem's 
celebrated "Treatise on Bifle Projectiles " as the shot adopted almost generally on 
the continent, and by amatenr riflemen in Scotland and England, is the same as that 
recommended by captain Norton to the Woolwich committee previous to their 
introduction of the spherical belted ball. 
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elongated ahot — many of which iiaye be^ brought out with the 
assumption of priginality hj different amateurs, will not carry point 
foremost during the whole of its flight; the base being the heavier 
end, will, after the propelling influence has diminished, struggle tolead, 
and thus inevitably derange the aceuriicy of its flight ;- wh^eas th^ 
hollow shot, having- tiie centre of gravity in thf fore part, will 
invariably lead pcant foremost. 

" In the year 1832, having been presented by captain Norton with 
one ^ his shells and become acquainted with many of the foregoing 
facts, I felt that it was due to the service— as well asto the merits of 
a deserving but ill-treated officer — to submit the discovery to the 
then editor of the UnUed JService Ma^imne, the late lamented majoc 
Shadwell Olerke, who dbly seconded my efforts to place captain 
Norton's claims before the military authoiities. The subject was also 
taken up with zeal by a talented nobleman who- had directed muclf 
attention to engines of' war-^he earl of Orkney, at whose residence, 
Taplow, the following remarkable results were obtained :— 

" A box was prepared made of two elm planks,, each one incii and 
half thick, and four inches apart ; the space between was filled wiUx 
water, and one inch behind the second plank was a deal hoard,— the 
mterval being filled with gunpowder. . Captain Norton fired his xifla 
shell at this combination of resisting elements, at ihe distance of sixty; 
yards, when the i^ll' penetrated* the; whole— passing- through the 
water — exploding the powder, and perforating the deal plank. * I^ 
remained to be seen whether iron was proof against Buch projectiles^ 
and captain Norton, having . been presented with the pmch-formed 
steel head of an old English war-arrow — such as was used in the days 
of chivalry for piercing armour — adapted its form to a steel-front fitted 
to his rifle shot. Lord Orkney was afterwards kind enough to turn in 
his lathe at Taplow, a steel punch-formed front for the rifle shell, 
which was fired from the rifle-barrd of Staudenmeyer's air-^gun, at a 
life-guardsman's cuirass, having the lining behind filled with saw-dust 
and gunpowder. The distance was 30 yards, and the shell perforated, 
the cuirass and blew up the gunpowder I 

" Direct continuity of momentum was strikingly exhibited in all 
these experiments with elongated shot, shewing throughout the original 
character of the arrow from which the form had been derived, and the 
value of which captain Norton had tested in a variety of ways. 

" And yet the artillery savans pronounced that ' the more they con- 
sidered captain Norton's remarks, the more they felt satisfied of their 
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AUaoy ! ' He suggests a eondensed arrow with exploding head, and 
is aoeused of wishing to introduce j^oUoned arrows into the service $ 
he proposes an elongated riile-careass, and they tell him that ' such a 
pipjeqtile was only fitted for incendiary purposes.' It would be inter- 
esting to hear from such high authority what mortars and howitzersj 
Shiapnell sheUs and Congteve rockets were intended for? 

^* In 18^3, captain Norton presented to the United Service Imti" 
(uiion his oblpng irou-pointed tifle-shot^ which presentation was duly 
recorded in the Me<^ntc$* Magasme of that year; and the shell fired 
at the Darl of Orkney's, together with the . exploded box, were also 
lodged in the flame deposit(»y. The various projectiles were also tested 
jn the presence of the highest personages in the realm, namely, queen 
Adelaide ; her present Majesty s prince George (now duke) of Cam-^ 
bridge ; the marquis of Anglesea, &o., — all of whom expressed their 
astonishment and satisfaction;— but the anathema of the artillery 
(x>mmittee reigned triuo^hant. 

" We will now proceed to later e^qperiments : — Sir Howard Douglas 
had stated that an oak {dank three inches thick was proof against a 
mnsquet ball fired with four drachms and a half of powderi^ 40 yards. 
Captain Norton therefore, exhibited the superior qualities of a rifle 
loaded with his shot; and although three sizes smaller in the bore 
than the military musquet, yet the dongated-shot fired from a two^. 
grooved rifle, with a charge of two and a half drachms of sporting 
powder perforated an oak jdank 4^^ inches thick, and passed 1^ inches^ 
intp a walnut pkmk placed behind it; Captain (now admiral) Chads of 
the Excellent, made most sati^faotc^y {Hractice at Portsmouth with the 
h<^ow shot at 1^00 yards, the target, of oak and ehn, being 40 ^t 
long and 20 wide. The shot entered from one to ^\ inches deeper 
than the musquet ball ; and out of about 15t)0 fired, not one separated^^ 
all striking the target point foremost — a result pronounced impossible 
by the Woolwich Committee of 1826 : it may be mentioned here that 
the high sight of the mime rifle is only a modification of the cross bow 
sight recommended by captain Norton. 

" On the 17th of March last, on the Pigeon House sands, Dublin, 
doctor Gilbome, of the royal artilleiy, fired one of Norton's rifle shells 
into a deal target 1^ inches thick, at the distance of 1000 yards when 
the sheQ struck within 16 inches of the centre, exploded in j^lAsing 
through and was afterwards picked up in the sand. In May last two 
of the shells were fired by Mr. J. C. Hannigan, a celebrated rifle shot,' 
in the same locsQity and at a similar target^ from a rifled musquet at a 
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distance of 1200 yards. One of tkese stmck the sand close to the 
target, and the other passed through it, exploding in passing through, 
and thus completely setting at rest the false statement which had been 
industriously circulated^ that these shells exploded superficiaUy, but did 
not perforate. 

'' It is due to two warm supporters and former comrades of captain 
Norton to state that the rifle with which his original experiments at 
EnniskiUen were made in 1823, was a German rifle of 13 grooves, one 
turn in four feet, the property of colonel Nicholl, formerly of the 34th 
regiment ; and the rifle used by him in the experiments at Belyelly and 
Cork, was a two grooved piece (of nearly the same calibre as the militaiy 
rifle) the property of colonel Grreaves, who had also served in the 34th, 
and is familiar with captain Norton's labours from the earliest period. 

*' I have thus traced the history of captain Norton's valuable inven- 
tions ab avo* down to the present time, I have shewn how, — aft» 
distinguished s^vices in the fleld extending over a period of nearly a 
quarter of a century — he devoted the subsequent period of his life to 
the improvement of those projectiles which must, naturally, influence 
the issue of future wars ; how every successive step in a laborious 
investigation, founded upon deep thought and scientific induction, was 
crowned with success ; and how a principle which was first fully enun- 
ciated, illustrated, and tested by him, was treated with want of candour, 
unmeaning objections, neglect, jealousy, and even derision by those who 
ought to hav% encouraged and aided his progress, until at length the 
adoption of this very satne principle by a more generous nation has 
taught his opponents its value under another name.f 

" But the meritorious inventor — ^he to whom honour is really and 
solely due — ^remains without reward — without acknowledgement, and 
almost without credit. Is this to continue ? Are the changes to be rung 
on this injustice ? Is the concession of official admission and royal 
acknowledgement to be withheld until — ^Hke the peninsular war-medal — 
its value has faded, or the intended recipient removed from the jealou)^ 

* I cannot add ' usqite ad mala, for the apples are still withheld from the 
gallant inventor. 

t Two distingoished and lamented chie& of departments most be specially 
excepted here — general lord Hill, then, commanding in chief, and lieatenant- 
gencral sir George Murray, master-general of the ordnance. Lord HUl, to whom, as 
one of his division, captain Norton was weU known, kindly presented him to the 
qneen, as the snccessfnl inventor of various military projectiles, and sir Oeorge 
Murray declared to captain Norton that *he had done more for the eerviee iham 
either Shrapnel or Qongreve^ ! si sic omnia ! 
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md ingratitude of msax*, or, on the other hand, will her gracionfi 
majesty be advised, by a considerate exercise of her royal prerogatiyoi 
jx> cheer the dedining years of a gallant soldier, a public benefactor, and § 
loyal subject, by some honorary recognition of his unquestionable services^ 
'' I respectfully submit this appeal to those who possess the ability to 
discriminate and the power to grant, and remain, sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" N. Ludlow Beamish, 
" Lota Park, Cork, '* Lieat.-Coloiicl. 

"July, 1852." 

' " P.S. — ^It may not be generally Jaiown that captain Norton is the 
lineal representative of Parrice de Rynvflle, second brother of Thibb^ult, 
(Theobald) de Rynville, constable of Normandy in the time of William 
the conqueror. Parrice married the sole heiress of the baron of King's 
Norton, and took the name of Norton, according to the custom of the 
time. (See Burke's hersjldry). In the family records nearly 300 years 
old, are the following lines, which may have had their influence upon 
the profe9sional choice and labours of the gallant inventor ; 

" Est aliqiiid clams magnomm splendor avorom 
Iliad posteritas onula calcar habet." 

** To trace a noble line by history's light, 
May lead to gallant deeds and honors bright." ; 

"N.L.B." . 

II. _ 

An accownt of recent experimenta with Nobton's projectiles during 
the National Exhibition qf Ireland, at Cork, 

BY LIEUT..COLONEL BEAMISH, K.H., F.E.S., 

yXMSEA or THE XXBCimVZ COKXITnCX. 

Some' important experimentd having been carried on at Cork, after 
the departure of colonel Chesney, with various projectiles invented by 
captain John Norton, late of Her Majesty's 34th Eegiment, some of 
which afford strong corroboration of the remarkable law connected with 
the penetration Of elongated rifle shot, which may be said to have been 
first developed, and cleftrly demonstrated by the late experiments made 
at Belvelly, under the direction of colonel Chesney, — the Executive 
Committee of the National Exhibition requested me to furnish a 
'detail of these trials^ which they are of opinion would add to the rahip 
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6f the preceding Lecttare.* Pully concurring in tlie views of tlie Com** 
mittee, I shall, therefore, briefly state the nature and results of these 
fecperiments, the four first of which were carried on, in my presence, in 
the Ifon-Steam-Ship-Building-Tard of Messrs. Lecky and Beale^ kindly 
placed at the disposal of the Executive Committee by the Proprietors, 
and the latter in the Shooting Gallery of Mr. Thomas Carey, Mayl(»- 
street, Cork. • 

WEDNESDAT, JULY 7, 1863. 

ExPEBiHENT 1. — An iron boiler plate of the ordinary thickness, 
j[3-8ths of an inch) such as is used for the top sides of iron steam ships, 
was fixed in a vertical position, against the external wall of a large store^ 
havingr at the distance of six inches behind it, a block of American 
dm# ^(?r^'««ZQ^a^-c^2^^nca^«/^«Z-^t^;2c^;^r(m^^r^«^^, weigh- 
ing three ounces, was fired from colonel Greaves's two-grooved rifie, 
of the ordinary military calibre, charged with 4i drachms of sporting 
powder, by head constable Porter, of the Cork city constabulary, at the 
distance of 49 yards> when the shot perforated the plate, cutting out 
a portion of the iron, as if cut out by a punch, and entered half an inch 
into the wooden block. 

2. — ^The same experiment was repeated at the distance of 60 yards, 
when the perforation was found to be mof^ perfect^ the sides of the 
aperture, as well as of the punched-out portion, being more smooth 
and.ahafp, and the shot entering f inch into the wooden block- 
thus fully corroborating the experiments made by colonel Chesney 
for the purpose of ascertaining the eomparative penetration at various 
nmges. 

V In addition to the representatives of the Executive Committee, 
consistiQg of €he writw and Geo. P. Shaw, Esq., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, Queen's College, Cork, the following gentlemen were 
present at these exp^iments : — ^Inspector Walker, Cork City Consta- 
bulary* ; Sub-Inspector Brownrigg, Constabulary Beserve ; James 
Beale, Esq., Cork \ and B. Pigott Beamish, Esq., Lota Park, Cork. 

SATUBDAT, JULT 10, 1852. 

^ ExFEBiMEKT 1. — ^A block of well seasoned Irish oak, eight inches 
.thick, was placed against an 18 inch stone wall. Norton* a iron-fronted 
/pe-shot was fired from the same rifie as that used in the previous 

* This, account was originidly >|)pended to colonel ClLesne/s.Iecfaie on fire anns, 
^ttbliBlied by the executive committee.— JP»rc«/i?, Cork, 1862, 
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distitnoe of 40 yards, when it perforated the eight inch bUck^ and: 
entered the wall to the depth of about three inches. 
- 2. — N6rt(mU iran^firorded-r^ shell, of the same form and proportions: 
as the preceding, (beipg in fseust ihe shot eohverted into, a shell bjr 
drilling the head, filling the cavity with .percussion powder, anft 
stopping it with a wooden plug), was then fired from the sanm rifie* at 
the saine distance ahd with the same charge of powder, against a block 
qf ihe saine description of timber, 5^ indb.es ihidk, having a ba^ 
containing 2ft. of coarse powder, mixed with saw-duist, pla<sed behind^ 
The shell perforated the timber^ exploded the powder, Sz;c„ and wen^ 
through the wall, which, in this part, was about.nine inches thiqk* ' Thd 
following gentlemen assisted the representatives of the committee on.tjiis 
occasion I— Major Cavendish 3ehtinck, 7th dragoon guards ; cbptato 
Cowper, royal engineers; captain Townsend, Woodslde, pork; Mid James 
Beale, Esi|., Coik ; l^ad constable Ewin Porter^ Oork city i^tista1?¥itery» 
fired all the shots, 

. ; WBDNB^nAT, JXJI,Y M, 1S69L 

V ExpjBJiiilENT l.-*^A: trial was made this day of a more recent 
invention of captain Norton's, the iQain objeojt in tl|e cK^nstruction of 
which appeared to.be the prevention of that leading of the barrel and 
abrasion of iht grooyes of the rifle, which has hitherto prevented the 
application of rifle shells to cannon* To effect these objects; a cylindro* 
conoidal»iron shot or shell is fitted with a lance»wood bolt, which« 
driven through the diameter of the projectile near the ba§e^ has the 
ends protruding on each side, to fit the grooyes of the rifle. 
. This projectile, in its fonn oi shot, li oz, in weiglit, and waddetjjl 
with feli^ was fired fcom the two-groOved rifle, empbyed in the preceding 
experiments, with two drachms of sporting powder,, at the distance of SO 
yards, when it perforated a target of deal and birch 6^ inches thick. 

The eudjs of the lance-wood bolt were npt in the least affected by 
ihe explosion of the charge or flight of the projectile, nor did the shot, 
fdter the small dust-like partides pf tipiber had been washed ofi^ present 
any change of appearance after perforating, the target. 

2. A shot formed upon the same principle as that tried in the 
preceding experiment, and also conyortible . into a shell, had been 
prepared with a dope-tailed chamnel across the extreme base, and fitted 
with a lance wood protruding bolt, as before. This shot was fired 
under the same .circumstances ns No, 1, when the bolt held its plaoe»' 
and the ^hot pei\e1xated the target 6i iitgh^,; ' . 
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' 3. A similar shot, (oonvertible into a shell) but prepared nftth n^ 
iickmffular channel across the extreme baaCi and fitted with a boIt» as 
before, was now fired, under precisely the same drcomstanoes as at the 
two preceding experiments, when it was found that the bolt had sepa* 
rated from the shot, which entered the target 1^ inches deeper than on. 
the two former occasions. 

The remarkable success of the latter e^^riment toaj readily be 
accounted for by the diminished resistance presented by the air after 
the separation of the protruding bdt, whidb, however— becoming 
detached on the shot leaving the mouth of the rifie — had retained its 
position sufficiently long to communicate the required rotatoiy motion 
or ^n^ to the projectile. 

' A shell upon this principle, applied to cannon, would accomplish 
what has been so long sought for without success. It would command 
h greater range, ensure greater accuracy of flight, more penetrating 
power, and a greater c^iainty of explosion by percussion, than the 
ordinary explosive projectiles. The greater portion of the shot or shdll 
being of the cylindrical form, can be turned in a steam lathe, and 
thus the irregularity of figure avoided, whidi is inseparable firom ccat 
spherical shot. In fact, a shot or shell, constructed on the principle so 
successfully tested in the three last experiments, fired from a nine pounder 
gun, wocdd, in consequence of its elongated form, greater weight, and 
the diminished resistance of the air with which it would be met, — pro<« 
duce all the effect of a epherieal shot fired from an 18 pounder gmi. 

Direct continuity of momentum was conspicuous in all the teials 
with Norton's projectiles, shewing throughout the original character of 
the Malay arrow, from which they had been derived. As the principle 
of this weapon does not appear to be generally understood, and formed 
ki frequent subject of enquiry on the part of visitors at the National 
Exhibition, it may not be out of place here to detail the form of, andmode^ 
of propelling so singular and ingeniously constructed a projectile. 

Hie arrow used by the natives of South India, as well as by th6 
Malays and Chinese, is made of the hard Areca Palm, the shaft being 
about the thickness of bell wire, and eight inches in ler^h, and the baso 
formed of the pith of the Lotus (neHumbium epeciamm) as a substitute 
for feathers. This pith is tuiYied with the greatest skill, being 
gradually reduced towards the extremities of the base which thus 
becomes elastic, and expands on the mere applic^ition of the collected 
breath. The arrow is projected by means of atube, which acts as a 
pea-shooter, launching the tiny. arrow on its fli^t/^I^ch^ in calm 
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weather, can be extended to 70 yards or more. In propelling^ the 
arrow, the mouth is applied to the hollow lotus pith base, the extreme 
points of which expand and fill t^ie \ bore of the tube, preventing loss 
of powder by windage, and retaining the impulsive force. These facts 
suggested to captain Norton the^ principle of the musquet-arrow, which 
he submitted to the Select Committee on Fire Arms at Woolwich in 
1823, and which may be considered the foundation of his present 
elongated-expanding-rifle-shells and shot. 

In concluding this brief notice of captain Norton's most important 
inventions, specimens of the whole of which are to be seen in the Arms 
Department of the Exhibition, I would add, that amongst the many 
sources of satisfaction which the National Exhibition of Ireland hah 
opened up to the Committee of Management, not the least is that of 
having been the means of illustrating the merits and establishing the 
daims of an ingenious, but neglected inventor, and a distinguished 
countryman. 

%* After the preceding pages were In type, thci following announcer 
ment appeared in the (Times, shewing that captain Norton's invention 
of 1823, which was rejected by the Woolwich Committee of 1826, is 
now brought forward in Prussia as a new discovery! : — 

" An invention has been added to the Frossian Needle-gun^ which, if adopted^ 
will render it a still more formidable weapon. Some experiments have been lately 
made with an " explosive ball,'^ or Brandkugel, which may be fired from the gui as 
easily as its peculiar cartridge, and which explodes the moment it strikes the 
object, and if combnstible, seta it on fire. Some experiments made on the 8r4 
instant before the Officers of the Alexander Regiment are reported aa having been 
snccessfol. Cases fiUed with powder or inflammable matter, were ^t on fire or 
blown up with certainty at several hundred paces distance, or nearly the fall range 
bf the weapon, which, as is well known, is a very long one. The object of the 
invention is to blow np the enemy's powder waggons by a weapon that can be mora 
readily and easily handled than a rifie, if they come within reach. We may see a 
whole battery of cannon silenced by a few pricks of a needle/'-*(Torrtfjp<7»«^^ (f 
the Timet, July lOM, 1852. 
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D. 

ON THE LANOB, 

f 

WIT9 ▲ SySCUFTION 07 AN DCPBOYED WXAPON, 

BT UBUTBNAMlP AlTD jaWTDTANT DTNON, 

IftPH (qUEBN's) LANCKBS. 

' Dttiiag the experience of nearly 29 years' serrice in a Jancer 
^regiment, and amidst Indian warfare the greater part of the timei it 
'h^8 of|en occurred to me that the lance of our service would admit of 
«0|ne useful amendments and alterations, and might be used on certain 
Dcoasions as a weapon of defense, independent of its superior advants^ef 
as one of assault. 

I consider, the lance, if properly handled, the first weapon of the 
light horseman, as the bayonet is of the infantry soldier ; it gives him 
confidence from an assurance that its thrust is almost certain death to 
his adversary, while it enables him to reach the artiUery-man when 
seeking yefuge under his guns, or the foot-soldier over his bayonet ; 
Iknd thus possesses a decided advantage over the sword, from its length 
of reach, and the mortal eifect of its wound. 

• The lance exercise as laid down by regulation, and practised in our 
service, is very impeifect and of Mttle utility in shewing to the lanoer 
the advantages or use of his weapon. Some parts of it are quite 
absurd. What, for instance, can be the object of twisting the lanc6 
between the fingers over the head, as ia the movement called " St, 
£leorge" — a most difficult operation, and of no possible use ? 
i I woijdd also ask why drill practice is not laid down for the lance, 
and taught with blunt weapons, as with the sword P The reason is 
that officers do not themselves use the lance ill lan6er regiments, and 
hence the weapon has been neglected and no attention paid to its 
improvement and advantages. 

In the use of the lance I consider that much greater freedom is 
required than the confined formal method of our drill practice admits. 
I would combine the eastern with part of our own exercise, and fed 
confident that such a combination would enable the lancer to appredaie 
the advantages of his long deadly weapon, and give him greater 
command and facility in using it. 
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The latoer (Should be well instmcted in' the nae of his -weapoiii both 
in confined situations, sueh as the milA,Nii in the 9ingle oom][>at i h^ 
should place implicit confidence in its thrust — ^have a fixm s^ on hi9 
horse* and a light bridle-hand ; his horse ought to be strong, actlTe^ 
and well broke — taught to leave the ranks freely-*— to dispei^ g$ 
attack independently as in skirmishing — rallying again, at the 
trumpet's signal. 

The other weapons of the British army have been oonsiderajbly 
Improved, from time to time, during the last few years; but the lane^ 
fdone has been neglected. j 

; There has been no improvement in this important wei^pn sinee thu) 
use of it was resumed by the British cavalry in 1816, with th/9 
exception of the retnoval of an iron ball from the blade in iStJ. . i 
. The laooe now proposed is constructed upon the Asiatic principlei 
and differs from those at present in use in oipr service, jin the foUpwinit 
respects, without adding to the length or weight of the weapon. , 

1st. Bring balanced at two-thirds of its length, instead of in th# 
centre or one-half, it wiU reach an object at a distance of 18 inches 
farther than the present lance. 

. 2nd« The butt-end being short, (only one-third of the entire length) 
the lance can be used without interfering with the rear-rank, hpweve;i; 
ofos^, or the adjoining files when carried at the " trail." 

3rd. The weapon is easier to work, the action of the point not being 
conntetaeted by the long useless butt, . . . ) 

* 4th. The butt-end forms an effective guard or. defence, at dose 
^puffters, and will Iresist a sword cut. 

. 5th. The butt-end being weighty, and. armed, with ;Sk strong ste^ 
spike, can be used to strike down an adversary in a tnelA ai^d woul^ 
throve a formidable weapon. . 

6th. When the lancer dismounts from his horse, the huouqe, pwiqg U^ 
the steel-spike, can be fixed upright in the ground, instead Qf bei9g 
laid down horizontally as at present, in which latter position, it is so 
liable to be broken by men or horses treading upon it, particularly 
when in camp or bivouac. 

It has been urged that the lance is not suited for outpost duty, 
in consequence of being observable at a considerable distance; this 
objection is obviated by carrying the lance at the *' trail," and when 
on vedette, fixing it upright on the ground dose to the horse. 

7th. The blade being short, and the pole being inserted some distance 
into the socket, makes it much stronger and less liable to break off. 
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8th. The flag is attached to the lance hy a steel spring (instea J of 
being fastened to it by a piece of tape or leather thong) and will 
free itself from the lance if seized; this also admits of its being 
instantaneously removed from the lance, if found to attract the 
observation of the enemy on vedette. The width of the flag is 
reduced, which causes less resistance to the air when the 'lance 
is in motion. 

9. The leather sling is discontinued, being of little use and very 
inconvenient, often becoming entangled in the sword-hook, sword-behj 
oantle of the saddle, comer of the gauntlets and cap during exercise ; 
it also wears out the chevrons and arms of the jacket by its friction 
when the lance is slung. 

10. The new lance is carried in a bucket suspended from the side of 
the saddle-tree, behind the right thigh, instead of on the stirrup. 
This admits of the lance riding easier, and cables the lancer to have 
the free use of his right leg and spur, to aid or impel his horse, whidi 
is in a great measure prevented when the bucket is fastened to the 
stirrup. 

11. When riding at ease, the lance rests against the hollow of the 
ahoulder, where it is more available, if suddenly required, than when 
slung to the arm behind the body. 

12. The lance pole is much stronger and less liable to break, in 
consequence of being gradually tapered from butt to point, one 
end being more firm and the other more elastic ; and the frdemm 
having, therefore, greater substance and power. The *' regulation" 
lance is very weak, owing to its being of an equal thickness throughout 
or nearly so: this will be better understood by handling both 
weapons. 

13. An iron guard is placed at the balance, to protect the han4 
from a sword-cut when delivering the point, or in using the butt as a 
drfence. 
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E. 

LBTTEES OF LORDS LUCAN AND RAGLAN. 

I. 

l%e Eabl of Lucan to His Excellency the Commandee op 
THE Forces in the Crimea. 

'' BaaaklAva, Nov. 30, 1854. 

** My Lord, — In your lordship's report of tlie caraliy action of 
iBalaklaya of the 25tli XJlt., giyen in the papers wMch hare just arrived 
from England, you observe * that from some misconception of the 
instruction to^ advance, the lieutenant-general considered that he waa 
bound to attack at all hazards, and he accordingly ordered lord Cab* 
DiGAN to move forward with the light bngade.' Surely, my Iprd, thia 
is a grave charge, and an imputation reflecting smously on my profes-^ 
sional character. I cannot remain silent. It is, I feel, incumbent on 
me to state those facts which I cannot doubt must dear me from what 
I respectfrQly submit is altogether unmerited. The cavalry was formed 
to support an intended movement of the infantry, when captain No]an» 
the aide-de-camp of the quartermaster-general, came up to me at 
speed, and placed in my hands this written instruction : — * Lord 
Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance rapidly to the front, follow th^ 
enemy, and try to prevent the enemy carrying away the guns. Troop 
of horse artillery may accompany. French cavalry is on your left. — : 
R. AiREY. — Immediate.* After careftilly reading this Order, I hesita-^ 
ted, and urged the uselessness of such an attack and the dangers 
attending it. The aide-de-camp, in a most authoritative tone, stated 
that they were lord Raglan's orders that the cavalry should attack 
immediately. I asked him, 'Where, and what to do?' as neither 
enemy nor guns were within sight. He replied, in a most disrespectful 
but signifieant manner, poinding to the farther end of the valley, ' There, 
my lord, is your enemy ; there are your guns.' So distinct, in my 
opinion, was your written instruction, and so positive and urgent wer6 
the orders deHvered by the aide-de-camp, that I felt it was imperative 
on me to obey, and I informed lord Cardigan that he was to advance ; 
and to the objections he made — and in which I entirely agreed — I 
replied that the order was from your lordship. Having decided, 
against my conviction, to make the movement, I did all in my power to 
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r^der it as little perilomi as possible. I fonned the brigade ijl two 
lines and led to its support two regiments of heavy caTalrj, the Scots 
gr^s and Boyals, and only halted them when they had reached the spot 
fiom which they could protect the retreat of the light cavaliy in the 
event of their being pnrsued by the enemy, and when, having already 
lost niany officers and men by the fire from the batteries and fort, any 
further advance would have exposed them to destruction. My lord, I 
considered at the time— ^I am still of the same opinion — that I followed 
the only course opeii to me. As a lieutenant-general, doubtless, I have 
discretionaoy power; but 'to take upon myself to disobey an order 
written fay my oommander-in-chief indthin a lipw minutes cf its delivnj, 
and given from an elevated position commanding an entire view of ail 
the batteries and the position of the enemy, would have been no^iing 
tesr than direct disobedience of orders, without any other reason than 
that I pife&Exed my own opinion to that of my general, and in this 
instapce, mnuihave exposed me and the cavalry to ai^)ersions against 
wMdi it mi^ have been difficult to defend ourselves. It should idso 
be iBmembered,that the: aide-die-camp, well informed of the intentions of 
hia general, and the objects he had in view, after first insisting on an 
immediate charge, then placed hiin9elf in firont of one of the leading 
squadrons, wheoe he fell the first victim. I did not dare so to disobey 
your lordship, and it is the opinion of every officer of rank in this army 
to wh6m : I have shown your instructions that it was not possible for 
me to do so. I hope, my lord, that I have stated the f^s teipperately 
and in a becoming and respectfiil manner, as it has been my wish to do, 
I-em Confident that it will be your desire to do me justice. I will only 
ask that your lordsbip should kindly give the same publicity to this 
letter that has been given to. your r^rt, as I am sensitively anxious to 
satisfy my sovereign, my miHtaiy superiors, and t]^e public, that I hawB 
not on this unhappy occasion shown myself undeserving of theur 
eonfidraiee or. unfitting the ooioanand which I hold. 
" I have the honour to be, &c., 

'* LucAK, Lieutouuit-General, 

" Coxmnanding Cavaby Divirion. 
f' To His Exoelleney the Commander of the Poroeii." 
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IL 

LoBD Eaglam to the Duke op Newcastle. 

'' Bdfore Sebastopol, Dec. 16, 1854. 

f ** My Lob3> Dtjke-^I legret to be onder the neoeasity of forwarding 
to yom grace the copy of a letter which has been address^ to me by 
lieutenant-general the earl of Laean. When I received it, I placed it 
in the hands of brigadier-genciral Airey» the qnartermaster^genenQ, and 
requested him to suggest to his lordship to withdraw the commnnieatuH^ 
considering that it would not lead to his advantage ih the slightesl 
degree ; bat lord Lucan having declined to take the step reoominisnded^ 
I have but one ooume.to pursue, that of laying, the letter before youx 
grace and submitting to you such obsecrations upon it aS' I am bound 
in jjistice to myself to put you in possession of* Lieutenant gentod 
the earl of JjtxGm complains that, in my despatch to your grace of 
the 28th of October, I stated that * from aome misconception of Urn 
instruction to advance, the lieutenant general considered that he was 
bound to attack at all hazard.' His lordship conceives this statement 
to be a grave charge, and an imputation. reflecting aeriodsly upon his 
professional character, and he deems it to be incumbent up(m:him to 
state the facts, which he cannot doubt must dear himfromi what he 
respectfully submits is altogether. unmerited. He has xtkimd to my 
despatch, and far from being willing to alter one wocd of it, I am' 
prepared to declare that not only did the lieutenant general misconceive 
the written instruction that was sent to him, but that there was nothing 
in that instruction which called on him to attack at aH hiazards, or to 
undertake the ojieration which led to auc^ a brilliant display of gallantry 
on the part of the light brigade, and .unhappily, at the same time, 
occasioned such lamentable casualties in evca:y regiment composing it 
In his lordship's letter he is wholly siknt with respect to.a prerious 
order whicb bad been sent him* He mieiely says that, the cavaby 
was formed to support an intended movem^ of the io&ntqr. That 
porevious order was in the following, words r — ' The bsvtisj to advance 
fsad take advanti^ of any opportunity to reconrer .theJbeights. They 
will be suppcMrted by infantiy, which have beeii OBdered t6 advance on 
,two ftonts.' Th^ order did not seem to me to hJEive been attended to, 
and therefore it was that the instruction by eaptab Nolan was fbrwai^Bd 
U> him. Lord Lucan must have read the first ordjei with yery.littla 
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attention, for he now states tliat cavalry was formed to support the 
infimtiy, whereas he was told by brigadier-general Airey Hhat the 
cavalry was to advance and take advantage of any opportunity to 
recover the heights, and that they would be supported by- infantry' — 
not that they were to support the infantry ; and so little had he sought 
to do as he had been directed, that he had no men in the advance of his 
main body — made no attempt to regain the heights, and was so little 
informed of the position of the army, that he asked captain Nolan 
* where and what he was to attack, as neither enemy nor guns were in 
sight.' This, your Grace, wiU observe, is the lieutenant-general's own 
admission. The result of his inattention to the first order was, that it 
never occurred to him that the second was connected with and a 
rep^tion of the first. He viewed it only as a positive order to attack 
at aU hazards (the word ' attack,' be it observed, was not made use of 
in general Airey's note) an unknown enemy, whose position^ numbers 
and composition he was wholly tinacqua(lnted with, and whom, in 
consequence of a previous order, he had taken no step whatever to 
watch. I undoubtedly had no intention that he should make such an 
attack ; there was nothing in the instruction to require it, and, therefore, 
I conceive I was fiilfy justified in stating to your grace what was the 
exact truth, that ^e charge arose from the misconception of an order 
fo the advance, which lord Lucan considered obliged him to attack at 
all hazards. I wish I could say, my lord, that having decided against 
his conviction to make the movement, he did all he could to render it as 
little perilous as possible. This, indeed, is far firom being the case in 
my judgment. He was told that the horse artillery might accompany 
the cavalry. He did not bring it up. He was informed that the 
French cavalry was on his left. He did not invite their co-operation. 
He had the whole of the heavy cavalry at his disposal. He mentioaa 
having brought up only two r^;iments in support, and he omits all 
those precautions either ficom want of due consideration or from the 
supposition that the unseen enemy was not in such great force as he 
apprehended, notwithstanding that he was warned of it by lord 
Cardigan, after the latter had received the order to attack. I am mudi 
concerned, my lord duke, to have to submit these observations to your 
grace. I entertain no wish to disparage the earl of Lucan in your 
opinion, or to cast a slur upon his professioni&L reputation, but having 
been accused by his lordship of having stated of him what was 
unmerited in my despatch^ I have felt obliged to enter into the subject; 
and trouble your grace at more length than I could have wished in 
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VHidicatidii of a report to ydicr graoe,^ in whidi I had stricUy ooiifiiiJBd 
xnyself to that which I knew to be trael . I had indulged ia no 
obsertrati(»s whatever, or in my expressions which could be viewed 
either as harsh or in any way grating to the feelings of his lordship. 

**Ihave, &c., 

"Eaglan. 
** To his Grace the Ihike c^ Newcastle," 



THE NEEDLE-RIFLE. 

Since the preceding pages were written, and the greater part in l^pe, 
some admirable letters have appeared in the Daily Hews, on the 
organization and equipment of cavalry, written evidently by an officer of 
great intelligmce and considerable professional experience. From one of 
these letters', dated Iiondon, April 9, 1855, the following extract has 
been made, as it will be found to support the ofunions whick have been 
expressed in this work on the expediency of arming bur cavaliy with a 
needle-breech-loadiiig rifle in {dace of the clumsy, inconvenient, and 
inefficient carbine now in use. Other views of cavalry reform, bearing 
a striking resemblance to those which have been here advanced, apj^ear 
also to have suggested themselves to the mind of this officer ; and it ia 

i a source of no small satisfaction to me, to find myself thus unexpectedly 

I and ably supported from an \mknown quarter, without any previous 

I ix)ncert or oomnmnication.* . 

" As r^ards fire-arms, I would certainly fiiniish eveiy dragoon with 

: ii Colt's irevolver. This weapon should be attached to the soldier's 

.person, not to the horse, nor in a holster. It should be kept as a sort 
t>f reserve in case of a hand-to-hand fight like that at Balaklava, when 
the light brigade diarged, or — ^which our dragoons stand sorely in need 
of — as a means of defence when the soldier is dismounted. I would 
.also give the cavalry soldier a carbine. Not the cumbersome, heavy, 
useless weapon now in use, which is called ' the Victoria * carbine, b^t a 
light handy breech-loading gun. I have examined every sort of carbine 
in England during the last few months, and I infinitely prefer the 

* These letters bear the signature of " One who has served six years in the cavalry 
-find the same time in the infimtry," and details are given shewing that the writer is 
.no mere theoretical sddier, l^nt a practical man^ who has been in seven general actions^ 
twenty.five times under fire, and thrice woanded.-''Sfe Daily Newf^ April 10^ ]8$9. 
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oaibrafl on the ProananHrndk-pniuapie, wil^ oeifcam Eiiglkk improye* 
■lenta, as Biiuinfactoed by Mr. HoUand, guDamitli, of King-stfeetr 
Holboni, to.alL other weapona of the kind, for Bunmted men. As an 
old sppitsmaii mth. &e rifle, having been accustomed in India to fdlow 
deer on ho9aBdt>i|ok» and also as aQ old cayaliy officer, I can safefy say 
that no fiie«ahn yet invented is as good as the one I have mentioned for 
use on horseback— -of this I feel quite certain. The ^ Victoria carbme ' 
weighs nearly 51bs., the weapon I recommend less than two-and-a-half.* 
The latter could be loaded and fired as quick as the former could 
be primed. Every cavalry soldier knows the trouble and difficulty 
experienced in teaching a horse to stand stiU whilst the rider Uses his 
ramrod, but in the carbine I mention no ramrod whatever is required. 
This! PruBston^needle gun. or carbine may, some time or other, be adojpted 
in the ^English arihy, I was so struck with the weapon a short time 
ago, that I made every possible inquiry regarding ii^ and found that it 
had been onfy three years ' under consideration ' by Ihe Ordnanoe- 
department, Horse Ghiards, &c. The king of Prussia has latdy anned 
a hundred thousand inen — cavalry and in&ntiy— »with this wet^on. 
We should do weU to take a lesson of him." 

. TlvB same wiitear thus iUustrates the nebessxty of a leather or wood* 
J&aed scabbard : — > 

: " I qtdte agree with the opinion expressed by captain Nolap, in his 
book on cavalry^ that if we want effective dragoons we must give them 
swords sharp as razo^rs ; and to preserve the edges the present sted 
acabbard should be entirely done away with, and leather scabbaidst 
lined with wood, substituted in their place. With steel scc^bards it is 
impossible 1» keep swords as sharp as they ought to be, and the noise 
dhey make rattling against the men's spurs and stirrups^ has many 
a time forewarned the enemy and prevented a surprise. I once saw tibia 
^exemplified in India : — A small detachmoit of cavalry and h(»se-artiliery 
had moved out at sunset to surprise a Chief whose village was sixty 
inilea from, bur camp. The party was commanded by that admirable 
.cavalry, officer, the late colonel Curetoui Everything was well tnynAgaii^ 

* There is some mistake here : the Victoria carbine weighs 7ft. lOoz, and the 
'floi&ller carbine, lately issued to the 3d and 15th hussars, and 6th dragoon-gaards 
i (carMneer^ 6 ft. 11^ oz. On th^ other hand no needle-rifle has been made so light 
as 2i fts., which would be about the weight of a pistol on that construction. The 
lightest rifle-caibiue, made on the needle principle with which I am acquainted, is 
c that sold by Mr. Holknd, of King-street, Holbom, (Kafall's Patent), which weighs 
fii ft., taking a cyliadro-conoidal bullet of 26 to the ft., and is two ftet three inchei 
.lathebiunel. 
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iuad we aniyed at oiir destinatioii just befbxe digr-%M, but the biid htid 
flown. We teamed afterwards tliat some of his mQn had heard, in the 
dear air of an Indian night, the jingte of the men's scabbairda against 
ihe stiinips when we woe tevenl mites off, and waroed their Chief that 
an En^h force was on its way to the Tillage. The noise we made 
gaye both the chief and his msa amptetixneto get ready and make off.'! 



G. 

SUMMABY OF THE SEB,TIC£S OF 

THE KING'S GEEMAN LEGION. 
JWwi Colium'i United Service Magasme, for Ibb,y 1855. 

Sis, — Some disparaging observations having been lately made, as well 
in Parliament as in the daily papers, upon the character and conduct of 
German troops, in which the late king's Germ^an tegion appear to be but 
partially excepted, allow me to place pn record in your standiard periodi- 
cal a few facts and extracts from official docpments, which will be found 
to convey a more correct idea of the qualities of these troops than 
anything which prejudice might dictate, or partiality call forth. 

" On the 5th of May (1809), the army being at length assembled, a 
grand review took place, and a most magnificefit spectacle it presented. 
To some of the troops which stood that day under arms,. it is not going 
jboo far to affirm that the whole world em produce none superior. Of 
this description were the br^ade of guards, the 29th, the 83rd, and the 
fowr battalioM of the king's G^^rmui legion ; and the rest, if in a few 
minor points they ML short, were such as any general might be proud to 
command." — Narrative qf. the Fenineukur War^ hf the Marquie (/ 
Londonderry^ i. 325. 8vo. edition. . 

TAIAVEHiL 

The four battalions of the German legion alluded to by lord London- 
derry, were the Ist, 2nd, 5th, and 7th of the line, which formed two 
brigades, the one under brigadier-general von Langwerth, and the other 
under colonel von Low. These brigades nobly justified the encomium 
passed upon them at Coimbra, by their distinguished conduct at Talavera 
in the following July, when six officers, eight non-commissioned officers, 
and 176 men were killed ; foriy-one officers, fifty-eight non-commissoned 
officers^ and 843 men wounded ; and 275 men taken piispners, making 
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it total of ] ,407. The prohlran of '' crossing bayonets " waa hsse solved 
by the 5tli battalion, which came into such dose quarters with the. 2St}x 
IVench regiment, that not only bayonets bat the butt ends of the niusketa 
were brought into play, and the slaughter was terrific ; nearly 400 of 
the Erendi regim^t are stated to have fallen before the 5th battalion of 
the Legion upon this occasion, and the captuie of three eagles attested 
the intensity of the struggle. General yon Langwerth was killed, and 
a monument in St. Faid'd cathedral (a rare honour to a foreign officer) 
records his loss. 

" Val de la Mula, July 5, 1810. 

" Brigadier-general Craufurd, in making his report to Lord Welling- 
ton of the affair that took place yesterday, did not fail to mention, in 
terms of merited praise, the gallant manner in which captain Xrauchen- 
berg ai\d comet Cordemaim, of the 1st Gherman hussars, with only part 
of a squadron, charged o^ew^ thnse times ihe number of the enemy's 
cavahy dose in front of a column, and he begs that captain Krauchen^ 
berg, comet Cordemann, and the non-commissioned officers and privates 
that were engaged in this action, will be assured that it caused the 
admiration of the brigadier-general, and all who saw it." 

Lord Wellington thus writes to general Cra\ifurd on the same exploit ; 

" I have received your letter of the 4th inst., and am highly satisfied 
neith the conduct of captain Krauchenberg, comet Cordemann, and .the 
squadron of hussars. I request you will inform lieutenant-colond von 
Arentsscluldt that I shall take the first opportunity of laying before his 
majesty my opinion of the conduct of his excellent regiment^ during the 
Jong and fetiguing period that it has been upon outpost duty with you." 

BASBOSA, (ICABCH, 1^1), 

Two squadrons oi the 2d hussars of the l^on, under major von dem 
'Bussche, were much distinguished in this battle, as also at Aroya 
Molinos in the following October. . 

ALBUEAA, (MAT, 1811). 

, Colonel Hartmann, of the king's German artillery, commanded the 
jalHed artillery at Albuera, and the light brigade of the legion (1st and 
?d riflemen), under count Charles von Alten, hdd the village and bridge 
of Albuera during the action. 

BADAJOS. 

At the first siege of Bad^'os (June, 1811), captain Cleeves conducted 
the artillery operations on the right bank of the Guadiana, and js thu9 
mention^ed by lord Wellington : ; 
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" Captain Cleeves, of the Hanoverian artillery, conducted that depart- 
ment on the right of the Quadiana with great success." — Despatch, 

EL BODON, (SEPTEMBEE, 1811). 

* * * * " While these actions were performed, major-general Alten's 
(Victor) brigade (1st Hussars, K.G.L., and 11th light dragoons), of 
which there were only three squadrons on the groimd, were engaged on 
the left with numbers infinitely superior to themselves. These squa- 
drons charged repeatedly, supporting each other, and took above twenty 
prisoners, and notwithstanding the immense superiority of the enemy, 
the^oat would have been maintained, if the conunander of the forces had 
not ordered the troops to withdraw from it." — General Orders, Bichosa, 
October 2, 1811. 

6EKEBAL ORDEBS. 
" Adjutant-general's office, Celerico, March 31, 1811. 
" Lieutenant-colonel Offeney, of the seventh line battalion of the 
king's German legion, is appointed to act as assistant in the department 
of the quartermaster-general." 

" A^jutant-generars office. Villa Iformosa, May 9, 1811. 
" Captain Heise, of the second light battalion, king's German legion, 
is appointed to act as brigade-major to the brigade of infantiy under the 
command of major-general Alten." 

" Adjutant-general's office, Faente Goinaldo, Aug. 23, 1811. 
" Captain baron Decken, of the 1st hussars, king's German legion, is 
appointed aide-de-camp to lieutenant-general sir Stapleton Cotton." 

" Adjutant-general's office, Puente Guinaldo, May 2, 1812. 
" Major-general Charles baron Alten is appointed to command the 
light division." 

DESTEUCnON OF THE BJETIRO AT MADEID. 

This highly responsible and difficult duty was entrusted to colonel 
Hartmann, and executed with complete success, arrangements having 
been previously made by him, according to directions, either to preserve 
the ordnance and stored, or to destroy the whole at a short notice. 

OABCIA HEBMAl^DEZ, (SALAMANCA), JULY, 1812. 

" I havo never witnessed a more gallant charge than was made upon 
the enemy's infantry by the heavy brigade of the king's German legion, 
under major-general von Bock, which was completely successful, and 

2 F 
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the whole body of infantiy, consisting of three battaUons of the enemy's 
first divisicMi, were made prisoners.'' 

" War office, loth Augnst, 1812. 

" In consideration of the king's Grennan legion haying so frequently 
distinguished themselves against the enemy, and particnlady npon the 
occasion of the late yictoiy obtained near Salamanca, his royal highness 
the prince regent is pleased, in the name and on behalf of his majesty, 
to command that the officers who are now serving with temporary rank 
in the several regiments of that corps, shall have pennaaent rank in the 
British army from the date of their respective ccxnmissions." 

'* L' Angleterre entretenait anssi denx ri^imens de dragons et trois 
de hussards, appartenant an corps Stranger, dit king's Gknnan legion. 
Bs ont surpass^ la cavalerie nationale poor le service des avant-gardes 
et ponr la battaille. La charge la plus an^unettse de la guerre d' 
Espagne a 4i6 fourme le lend^nain de la bataille des Arsrpiles^ par 1' 
Hanovrien Bock, a la tete de la brigade pesante de la legion Alle- 
mande." — Hidoire de la Guerre de la Feninmle 90U9 NapMon^ §rcn P^^ 
le Genial My, i. 290, 291. 

MAHALAJONBA, (AUGUST, 1812.) 

The heavy cavalry brigade of the legion, — suddenly and unexpectedly 
exposed to superior numbers of French horse, by the flight of the Por- 
tuguese cavalry throogh Mahalajonda, and their abandonment of the 
outposts, — ^repulsed the enemy in a remarkable combat on the 11th of 
August, losing fvffy-five officers, sergeants, and dragoons^ atid twenty- 
two horses in killed, wounded, and missing. As an acknowledgment of 
their singularly prompt and intrepid conduct, they were honoured by 
lord Wellington with the position of advanced guard of the aiHied army 
upon its entrance into Madrid on the fcUowing de^. 

BURGOS, (OCTOBEB* 1812.) 

The troqps selected to storm the breach on the 18th October, were 
300 of the legion infantry (1st, 2nd, and 5th line battalions,) under 
major von Wurmb, while 200 of the guards were to enter by escalade. 
Their conduct is thus described by lord Wellington : — 

" It is impossible ta represent in adequate terms my sense of the 
conduct of the guards and German legion upon this occasion; and I 
am quite satisfied that if it had been possible to maintain the posts 
which they had gained with so much gallantry^ these troops would 
have maintained them."— 2^^p<v^^. 
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The loss of the three line battalions in this si^ was no less than 
358 killed, wounded, and missing, amongst whom were fire officers 
kiUed. 

YENTA DEL POZO. 

On the retreat from Burgos, the light brigade of the legion, under 
Colin Halkett, retired for two hours before superior numbers of the 
enemy's horse, which had driven in the British rear guard of cavalry, 
and threatened to overwhelm the battalions; but, forming square on 
every attempt, they defeated the French horsemen, and secured the 
retreat of the allied army, receiving the thanks of Lord Wellington for 
their resolute and effective conduct. 

TOIiOSA, (JUNE. 1813.) 

The light brigade of the legion, with the 1st, 2nd, and 5 th line 
battalions, under sir Thomas Graham, took the fortified town of Tolosa, 
losing nineteen non-commissioned officers and men killed, and fourteen 
officers and 114 men wounded. 

ST. SEBASTIAN, (JULY, 1813.) 

Colonel Hartmann commanded the artillery of the left wing of the 
besi^ing batteries. Two hundred of the legion, light and line battalions, 
were engaged as volunteers in the final assault, losing nineteen officers 
and soldiers killed, and forty-eight wounded. Captain Augustus Heise, 
of the second light battalion of the legion, served as deputy assistant* 
adjutant-general to the second division during these operiations, and 
was mentioned in terms of high commendation by major-general 
Pringle, on whom the command of the division devolved in the 
attack of the 31st. 

THE GOHSDE, (SEPTEMBER, 1813.) 

The 3rd hussars of the legion broke two squares of French infantry, 
and having failed in a charge upon a third square, in consequence of a 
hollow way, which covered the enemy's front, this square was broken 
by Hugh Halkett's Hanoverian landwehr brigade (battalions Lauenburg, 
Langrehr, and Benningsen,) at the point of the bayonet. 

BAYONNE, (APRIL, 1814) 

The light brigade of the legion, with the 1st, 2nd, and 6th line 
battalions, under general von Hiniiber, retook the village of St. Etienne, 
after the first brigade of the fifth division, which originally held it, had 
been driven out. The killed, wounded, and missing of the legion 
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amotinted to 8S6. Cdonel Hartmoim * was entnisted with all the artil- 
leiy arrangiements connected with the intended siege, and this year was 
placed at the head of the reserve artillery of the Anglo-Portuguese army. 

WATEBLOO. 

The second light battalion of the legion, under major (afterward* 
general Baron) Baring, held the farm-house of La Haye Sainte until 
every cartridge was expended, and nearly 400 men reduced to forty- 
two ! This devoted soldier had three horses killed under him, and was 
severely wounded. Kielmansegge's Hanoverian brigade (new levies) 
held the centre of the allied Hue with the firmness and gallantry of old 
soldiers, resisting, in square, every effort of the French cavalry to 
break their ranks. The 3^rd hussars were reduced to 60 files, in a 
desperate contest with the enemy's cuirassiers and dragoons. The 
eighth Une battalion of the legion — suddenly fallen upon by the 
French horse, when in the act of charging — ^was cut to pieces ; ten 
officers and 130 sergeants and soldiers of the fifth battalion were 
struck down; Hugh Halkett captured Cambronne; and two bat- 
talions of the Chasseurs of the old guard surrendered to his gallant 
landwekr, 

. " Of the troops of the king's German legion," says Sibome, ** whe* 
ther cavalry, infantry, or artillery, it is impossible to speak in terms of 
too high praise ; suffice it to remark that their eonduct was, in every 
respect, on a par with that (^ the British. Ctf the four Hanoverian 
infantry brigades, that of Kielmansegge and a p»*t of Halkett's wer6 
the most actively engaged. . . . They had been but recently and has- 
tily raised, and yet the manner in which such raw soldiers withstood, 
as Kielmansegge's brigade did, for so great a length of time, the most 
furious assaults made by the gallant and well-disciplined troops of 
France, . would have conferred honour on long-tried veterans." — 
Sibome, S95. 

In conclusion, I would recommend to the consideration of those who 
deem it to be not unworthy of a statesman, soldier, or journalist, to 
institute invidious comparisons between the troops of Great Britain and 
her continental allies, more particularly between the British soldiers of 
the Peninsula and Waterloo, and those oi the king's German legion, 
the following generous sentiment of a veteran guardsman : 

" As to controversies concerning the merits of individual corps in 
Nation to each other, I confess I condemn them. Where all act well 
* Now General sir JolioA Hartmann, K.C.Br md OJOM, 
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and perform their duty, tlie only cause of emulative dispute siioiAd be 
how to serve their country best by licking her enemies the most. This 
is the goal to be reached ; the rest is all twaddle." — Sketches of Cam- 
paiffjiinff Idf€, by a Veteran Guardsman, pp. 175, 176. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

N. LxjDLow Beamish, 
Lieut.-Col. Hanoverian Service. 
Lota Park, Cork, January 10th, 1865. 



CURVED SABRE AND CARBINE-BUCKET. 
Adjutant Dynon to the Authob. 

^ Cahir, May 3d, 1855. 

** My deae Colonel, 

** I still think that a sword, to be effective for cutting should be 
curved. The practice of most of the warlike nations and tribes bears 
me out^ and y<m will find that in manufacturing and agricultural 
implements, &c., where cutting alone is required, the instrument is 
generally curved or semi-circular^ witness the scythe, reaping hook, 
leather-cutters' tools, chaff-cutter, 8&c. : even in the butchers cleaver, 
where only a downward blow is made, the instrument is somewhat 
curved; so that the weight or power of the blow is concentrated 
at first upon a small portion of the edge, at the exact point of 
resistance. This causes the first incision, tlie enlargement of which is 
afterwards comparatively easy, by merely drawing the instrument 
through, or if descending, its own weight and impetus effect the object, 

" The present regulation sword (' cut and thrust ') is common to ali 
our cavalry regiments, whether heavy or light-^hussars.or lancers. I 
don't think there is a curved cutting sabre in our oavaliy service. 
There have been several modifications invented by London sword- 
makers, in the cavalry-officer's sword, tending towards the curve, but 
" regulatum " stops them at a certain degree. 

- " The needle-carbine, as you describe it, will be a manifest improve-* 
ment upon our present carbine, whieh is very cumbrous, and next to 
useless. I have carried one many a day, and have used it in every 
manner, from skirmishing at a field-day to fowling in the jungles of 
India, and invariably found it a very poor tool 
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** I would recommeiul your carrying the carbine when mounted, as 
I do the lance, with the butt in a bucket, behind the right thigh — 
the barrel elevated behind the shoulder. This leaves the sword arm 
free, and saves the muzzle of the carbine from friction, to whidi it is 
so much exposed at present. This I recommend for ordinary marches ; 
at field days, or in the vicinity of an enemy it might be slung to the 
back, as you propose. My objection to the latter mode is that you 
cause both man and horse to carry the weapon at the same time, 
without relieving either of any part of the weight. 

" The bucket which I suggest, is fixed firm to the saddle (but may 
be removed at pleasure), and will keep the lance or carbine perfectly 
steady. A sling bucket, such as you saw here, is bad, as it allows the 
weapon to sway and knock about by the motion of the horse. 

" I remain, my dear Colonel, your's very truly, 

" P. Dynon. 
" To Lieut.-Colonel Beamish, K.H., Lota Park, Cork." 



BOYAL MILITAKY COLLEGE. 

SENIOK DEPARTMENT. 

Note page 274. 

The debate in the House of Commons on the 27th April last, 
enables me to correct a statement made in page 274, on the authority 
of a Parliamentary Eetum, quoted by the London Examiner, as to the 
number of officers on the staff of the army during the last 20 jeais 
who had obtained certificates of qualification at the senior department 
of the Eoyal Military College. 

It appears by the speech of Mr. Frederick Peel, that the return first 
moved for, was presented without the name of Major Ewart who had 
received a special certificate for military drawing; a supplemental retam 
was, therefore, ordered, and the only name on that return was the name 
of the officer in question ; whereas the original list contained the names 
of eleven gentlemen, five of whom were mentioned by name in the speedi 
of the Honourable Mr. Hardinge. Now five or even eleven officers in 
20 years^— the greater number of these having been probably appointed 
after the war had commenced and the jtgitation on the subject of 
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fiiToritism had spmiig up — does not say much for the value attached to 
Sandhurst certificates by those who have the selection of Staff officers, 
and the reasoning on this subject in the passage to which reference has 
been made, stands unaffected by the error. For the question still 
remains: — ^Did the Sandhurst certificates lead to the appointment of 
these officers, or was it merely a coincidence; and would they not, 
equally well, have been placed on the staff without the qualification P * 

Thus much as regards appointments on the General Staff, With 
regard to Jide9 de camp and extra Jides de camp it is not denied that 
these are appointed without any reference to Sandhurst certificates, but 
solely on the ground of family connexion, private Mendship, and that 
sort of patronage which goes under the general name of *' interest." But 
the way in which the senior department is regarded by the authorities 
may be best seen by reference to the number of staff appointments at 
present held by officers of the foot-guards. In this favored brigade, 
no less than 25 officers, — according to the May army list — ^hold 
appointments on the staff of the army; and the Returns of the 
college shew, that not one qf ikeae officers obtained a firvt cUu9 
certificaie at Sandhurst, 

But this is not all — no officer of the guards has ever obtained a first 
class certificate at Sandhurst, and very few have studied at the senior 
department at all.f Captain Spearman furnishes us with some 
carious details on this subject in his admirable little work on military 
education, % according to which it appears that out of ninety-one 
officers employed on the general staff of the army in 1852, seven only 
had graduated at the senior department; and that amongst one 
hundred and seventeen staff officers of pensioners — appointments to 
which Sandhurst certificates might naturally be expected to lead — 
three only had obtained certificates ! § 

What a contrast does this state of things present to the qualifica-* 
tions of the staff officers of the British army during the Peninsular 
war, when those who had not graduated at Sandhurst were the 

♦ I have reason to believe that from 1815 to 1864, a period of 89 years, fwt one 
single appointment on the Staff of the army has been ma^e in consequence of the 
officer having graduated at Sandhurst. 

1 1 can only make ont Jive daring the last 20 years, namely : — Colonels sir W. 
Hamilton, Hardinge, 'and Cameron; Brevet Major WetheraU, and Captain Dawkins : 
Major Wethendl, however, when at Sandhurst, was in the Ist foot, 

X Notes on military education by captain J. Morton Spearman, B.A.— Parker, 
London, 1853. 

4 Spearman, pp. 16, 22. 
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exceptions; * and how prophetic the dotibt expressed t)y the same 
intelligent author, as to the probable qualifications of British staff 
officers in the event of. renewed hostilities in Europe, f And why ? 
Because staff appointments are made without any reference to scientific 
qualification — ^because the wish of a lord is more potent than the 
judgment of a professor, and the most distinguished Sandhurst 
students have been left to look in vain for congenial professional 
employn^ent, and some reward for their many hours of labour and 
anxious preparation. X 

How different is the practice with our enlightened neighbours ! — 
Staff employment in France is the reward of merit alone. It is sought 
for by the ^ite of the army and obtained only by the severest study, 
and the most indisputable proofs of the possession of the' highest 
degree of professional excellence and general intelligence. Thus are 
formed those well instructed officers who constitute the etai-major 
of the French army, and afterwards become their most distinguished 
generals of division and brigade. 

The low appreciation of scientific attainments by the British ^military 
authorities of the present day is strikingly .exemplified by the late, 
anomalous institution of Militia A&tilleey. Here we have young 
men — often of the most ordinary — nay limited capacity, without any 
previous education beyond the range of a country school, or, perhaps, 
a provincial university — transformed, as if by the magic touch of an 
enchanter's wand, into officers of one of the most scientific branches of 
the service, decorated with great-guns and pouches, and called 
artillery I One could readily understand the formation of extempore 
riflemen, whose duties being entirely practical, require no scientific 

' *** '' Tt is a carious fact, and contrasts oddly with the present state of this depart- 
ment, that daring these years of war, there was only one officer employed in the 
quarter-master general's staff in the Peninsula, who was not a graduate of the 
senior department of the royal military college." — Spearman, p. 35, note. 

t " It is by many doubted whether, in the event of a new war, there exists 
in the British army the necessary materials for the construction of an efficient 
etat-majoTy or corps of staff officers, such as that which accompanied the troops 
under sir Ralph Abercrombie to Egypt, and sir Arthur Wellesley to Portugal" — 
Ibid. p. 16. 

X " As an introduction to staff employment, the officers of the army have long 
since abandoned it (the senior department) in hopeless despair. To what then is to 
be attributed the disinclination, not to say repugnance, so generally evinced by 
British officers, to devote themselves to the study of war as a science P Clearly to 
the want of due encouragement, — to the practical denial of the nsual rewards 
of such devotion and toil." — Jdid. pp, 19, 27. 
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education ; but to entrust nine pounders and ten-inch liowitzers^the 
charge of forts and batteries — (It is to be presumed they will not yet 
be employed in sieges.) — to raw lads just emancipated from scholastic 
duties, or fresh from the freedom of country sports and leisure 
unbroken by study or cultivation of the mind, — is the severest blow 
that military science has yet received at the hands of authority. 

An analogous, but far more excusable, mistake was committed by the 
heads of departments prior to 1S06, when the Woolwich academy was 
found unequal to the demands upon it, and a number of young gentle- 
men, principally taken from the public schools and universities, were 
appointed to the ordnance corps ; and what was the result ? " Of 
this well intentioned effort," says captain Spearman, " to supply the 
deficiencies of the academy, it may, with truth, be asserted, as regarded 
the artillery, that of the many accomplished gentlemen thus added to 
the strength of that corps, but one ever jproved himself an ArtUleriat 
The last non-graduate was appointed in 1806, by earl Moira. By 
this time the evil effects of the practice upon the service, had become 
too apparent to permit of its continuance. His lordship, in conse- 
quence, augmented the strength of the cadet company, and since 
tliat time, the anomalot^ and injuriom practice has been altogether 
abandoned. The incorporation of the Irish artillery with the British 
in 1801, may be cited in further illustration of this position. The 
experiment proved, in the latter case, even still more unfortunate." * 

It may, perhaps, appear ungracious to undervalue the voluntary 
services of gentlemen who come forward to aid the defenses of the 
country at a critical moment like the present, and sacrificing their 
personal convenience and home enjoyments, submit to all the discom- 
forts of barrack life, and the restrictions of military discipline, from a 
feeling of loyalty and a desire to uphold the honor of the British 
name. But we must not shut our eyes to the results of experience. 
The attempt to form artillery officers without scientific instruction has 
been tried and failed, and there is no reason to suppose that it will 
be more successful at present. Would it not then be more rational to 
extend the Woolwich academy — increase the number of cadets — 
render the examinations less severe — send intelligent officers of the line 
to Chatham for instruction in the nature of field works, &c,, and thus 
form a supplemental corps of educated young men, who would be sure 
eventually to become good artillery officers — than attempt to supply 
deficiencies in a scientific branch of the service by mere amateurs? 
* Speamum, p. 25. 
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Militia artilleiy could then be dispensed with, and the officers and men 
now enrolled for that service, might, without any change in uniform, 
be armed with rifles — taught the principles of high sights and the 
cylindro-conoidal shot, and thus obtain practice in the use of an 
incomparable weapon, with the knowledge of which they are^ much 
more likely to become readily familiar than with the difficult services 
of either field or siege artillery. 

Since the above was written, a Parliamentary return of the staff in 
the Crimea, " distinguishing such as have obtained certificates at the 
royal military college, Sandhurst," has appeared in the Naval and 
MUiiary Qazette^ (May 12, 1855), from which the following sunmiaiy 
has been made : — 

STAFP OFFICERS (CRIMEA.) 

A PAKLIAMENTAKY KETUEN OF THE NAMES OF ALL 0FFICEK8 SERVING ON 
THE STAFF IN THE CRIMEA, DISTINGUISHING SUCH AS HAVE OBTAINED 
CERTIFICATES AT THE SENIOR DEPARTMENT OP THE ROYAL MIUTARY 
COLLEGE, SANDHURST:— 

Commander-in-Chief — Field-Marshal Lord Raglan. 

Lieutenant-Generals — Sir G. Brown, Sir R. England, SirC. Campbell, 
Pennefather, Sir J. Burgoyne. 

Major-Generals — ^Bentinck, Hon. Torke Scarlett, Sir J. Campbell, 

EYRE, (Sandhurst Dec. 12, 1829); 
Buller, Torrens, Codrington, Barnard, Lord Rokeby, H. D. Jones. 

Brigadier-General — Lockyer, 97th foot. 

Colonel CAMERON, 42d foot, (Sandhurst, Dec. 10, 1831). 

Lieut. -Colonels — Dacres, Royal Artilleiy, and Irving. 

Commandant at Balaklava — ^Brevet Lieut.-Col. Harding, 22d foot. 

Commandant at Smyrna — Colonel Storks, unattached. 

Commandant in the Bosphorus — ^Brigadier-General Lord W. Paulet. 

Chief of the Staff — Lieutenant-General James Simpson. 

Adjutant-Greneral — Major-General Estcourt. 

Assistant Adjutants-General — ^Lieut.-Cbl. Hon. W. Pakenhain, unatt. ; 
Colonel Sullivan, Brevet Lieut.-Colonel Blane, Lieut.-Colonel Wilbraham, 
Brevet Lieut.-Colonel Wood, 13th foot ; Brevet Lieut.-Colonel Adye, 
Boyal Artillery ; Lieut.-Colonel Brownrigg, Grenadier Guards; 

LiEUT.-CoLONBL STERLING, unattached, (Sandhurst, May 19, 
1832); 

Major Sillery, 30th foot; Major Shute, 6th Dragoons; Brevet-Major 
Smith, 3d foot. 
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Quartennaster-Qeneral— Majob-Gekekal AIRET, (Sandhuest, 
Dec. 14, 1826). 

Assistant-Quartermasters-Greneral — Ccdonel Hon. A, Gk)rdon, Grena- 
dier Guards ; Lieut.-Colonel Cimyngibame, half-pay ; Lieut. -Colonel 
H. P. Herbert, unattached ; Lieut.-Colonel Airey, Coldstream Guards ; 
Brevet Lieut.-Colonel Colbome, 15th foot; Col. Windham, imattached; 
Brevet Major Shadwell, 19th foot; Acting Lieut.-Colonel Mayow, 
unattached; Brevet Lieut.-Colonel Napier, 25th foot. 

Deputy Assistant-Adjutants or Quartermasters-General — Lieut.- 
CoL. Hon. A. HAEDINGE, Coldsteeam Guards, (Sandhuest, 
May 22, 1850); 

Beevet-Major SANKEY, 47th foot, (Sandhurst, Nov. 6, 1852) ; 

Beevet-Majoe HACKETT, 77th foot, (Sandhurst, Nov. 7, 1851) ; 

Brevet-Major WETHEBALL, Scots Fusilier Guards, (Sand- 
hurst, May 18, 1849); 

Captain BABNSTON, 99th foot, (Sandhurst, May 19, 1853) ; 
Major Weare, 50th foot ; Major Woodford, Bifle Brigade ; Brevet-Major 
Hallewell, 28th foot ; Brevet-Major Stuart Wortley, 1st Drag. Guards ; 
Brevet-Migor Hamilton, 47th foot ; Lieut.-Colonel Maitland, Grenadier 
guards ; Brevet-Major Fellowes, 11th Hussars ; Brevet-Major Thompson, 
10th Hussars ; Brevet-Major Kirkland, 21st foot ; Major Campbell, 28d 
foot ; Capt. Sir C. BusseU, Grenadier Guards ; Brevet-Major M*Kenzie, 
92dfoot; Brevet-Major Hon. G. Elliott, Rifle Brigade ; Brevet-Major 
Hon. A. M. Cathcart, 93d foot ; Captain Bellairs, 49th foot ; Capt. Ross, 
93d foot; Captain Lowry, 47th foot; Captain Field, Royal ArtiUeiy; 
Captain Ireland, 3rd West India; Captain Mundell, 96th foot ; Captain 
Eagar, 40th foot; Captain Hutton, 31st foot; Lieutenant Dick, 78th 
foot ; Lieutenant Macdonald, 3rd West India. 

Military Secretary — Lieut.-Colonel Steele, Coldstream Guards. 

Assistant Military Secretary — Captain Hon. L. Curzon, Rifle Brigade. 

Staff Officers — Captain M'Crea, 45th foot ; Captain Blacklin, unatt. ; 
Capt. Gordon, East India Company ; Capt. West, East India Company ; 
Captain Henderson, East India Company ; Captain Ryan, East India 
Company; Lieutenant Ayton, 84th foot; Lieutenant Moreland, East 
India Company ; Lieutenant Davidson, East India Company ; Ensign 
Pennefather, 55th foot; Brevet-Major Laye, 58th foot; Brevet-Major 
Heaton, 87th foot. 

Aides-de-camp — Captain Whitmore, 62d foot; Captain Pearson, 7th 
foot; Lieut.-Colonel Lord Burghersh; Lieut.-Colonel P. Somerset, 
Coldstream Guards; Brevet-Mfgor Kingscote, Scots Fusilier Guards; 
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lieatenant Hon. S, Calthorpe, 8th Hussars ; Breret-Major McDonald, 
92d foot; Brevet-Major Graham, 41 st foot; Captain the Hon. W, 
WeJlesley, Coldstream Guards (extra); Brevet-Major Neville, Scots 
Fusilier Giuords; Captain Snodgrass, 38th foot; Captain England, 
55th foot; Captain Hon. H. Clifford, Eifie Brigade; Brevet-Major 
de Morel, 67th foot ; Captain Elliot, 5th Dragoon Guards ; Lieutenant 
Hon. H. Campbell, Bjfle Brigade ; Captain Torrens, 23d foot ; Lieutenant 
Hon. C. Keith, 4th Dragoons ; Lieutenant Stopford, Eoyal Engineers ; 
Lieutenant Jervoise, 42nd foot; Brevet-Major Burke, 88th foot; 
Captain Viscount Balgonie, Grenadier Guards ; Brevet-Major Hon. W. 
Scarlett, Scots Fusilier Guards ; Captain Montgomery, 42d foot ; 
Captain Hon. J. Bourke, 88th foot ; Captain Hume, 38th foot ; (extra 
temporary) ; Captain Darner, Scots Fusilier Guards ; Lieutenant Jameson, 
2d Life Guards ; Captain Legh, 97 th foot. 

Brigade Majors — Brevet Lieut. -Colonel Hon. A. Hope, 60th foot 
Brev^-Major Thackwell, 22d foot ; Brevet-Major Conolly, unattached 
Major Armstrong, 49th foot ; Brevet-M£yor Ellison, Grenadier Guards 
Brevet-M^jor a F. T. Daniel, 38th foot ; Brevet-Major Glyn, Bifle 
Brigade ; Brevet Lieut-Colonel Hon. E. Eollo, 42d foot ; Captain Hon. 
B. Gage, Eoyal ArtiUeiy ; Brevet-Major LoveU, Eoyal Engmeers ; Capt. 
Bourchier, Eoyal Engineers (acting) ; Major Elnngton, Eifle Brigade ; 
Captain Tomkinson, 8th Hussars ; Captain Earle, 57th foot. 

Provost Marshal — Captain W. Johnston, 41st foot. 

Quartermaster — ^Ensign Deacon, 1st fpot 

Town Adjutant — ^Lieutenant Webber, 42d foot. 

It will be observed that amongst the whole number of officers in this 
very long list, numbering 135 individuals, no more than nine have 
obtained certificates at Sandhurst — that not one single assistant- 
quarter-master-general — ^the department for which Sandhurst instruction 
is supposed to be more particularly required — has graduated at the 
college; — ^that all the majors of brigade, and aides-de-camp are in the 
same position ; — that onlt^ one assistant-adjutant-general out of eleven 
is so distinguished ; and that amongst 29 deputies in the two 
departments of the adjutant and quartermaster-general, five only have 
obtained certificates of qualification at the senior department of the 
royal military college 1 

I regret to find that in the evidence given before the committee of the 
House of Commons, now sittii^ on the subject of the Eoyal Military 
College, strong recommendations appear for the separation of the senior 
from the junior department, and the return of the former to its old 
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station at FamLam. The policy of such a measure is extremelj 
doubtful. Independent of the yeiy heavy expense attendant upon the 
erection and organization oS an entirely new^ establishment, with a 
distinct staff of officers and professors, great local advantages would be 
sacrificed : — the library, the collection of models, the observatory — 
the lake, so admirably adapted for insimctionin pontooning — ^the wide* 
spread heath, where field works to any extent might be constracted, and 
the most detailed operations of Engineering carried out — coidd either 
not be supplied at all, or not without heavy cost and considerable 
delay at Eamham. Besides, if the present system of disregarding 
Sandhurst certificates in the appointment of staff officers be continued, 
it becomes a question whether a sufficient number of candidates would 
in future offer themselves for admission to keep up the expense of a 
separate insulated department, and the ludicrous appearance might 
possibly present itself of Frofessora mthout pupils, buildings without 
inmates, and mathematical instruments without mathematicians. 

The reasoning of some of the witnesses on the present enquiry is 
strangely discordant; one proposes that the course of study should 
correspond with that followed at the Ecole Speciale d*Mat Major of 
France, while another considers that the Sandhurst mathematical 
course — which is confessedly inferior to that of the French school — ^is 
too high. One wants the course of study to be abridged, while, from 
ignorance of the facilities which algebraical processes afford, he desires, 
that all demonstrations and investigations should be conducted on 
strictly geometrical principles. Another witness would substitute 
Wlitary for General JSistary, and yet insists upon an officer having 
the education of a gentleman. Again, the examinations of candidates 
for commissions are said to be " worse than useless," when they at 
least secure some knowledge of arithmetic, algebra, history, geography, 
and languages. Improve the Senior department if you will. Make 
the course of instruction more practical and less mathematical — found 
a distinct professorship of modem languages, so that a competent 
knowledge of French and German may be secured to the students — 
engage the services of a member of the corps of royal engineers for 
practical instruction in fortification and field works — ^forbear to impose 
upon too willing, kind, and ever-labouring hands, duties whidi 
even in a seminary of less pretension, would be shared by other 
professors ; but to transfer the establishment to Famham — ^to set it up 
on a new. foundation, with buildings, library, observatory, models, 
fmd other costly accessories, having in view its increased efficiency. 
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would be an unwarrantable expenditure of publio money, and one 
which the legialature could neyer honestly sanction. 

We apprehend the committee haye not applied themselves to the 
real eyil, namely, the utter neglect of students who hare obtained 
certificates at the senior department, and the nomination to staff 
appointments without any reference to scientific qualifications. It 
is not that the students are not sufficiently educated — ^that the 
department would be better carried cm at (me place than another — that 
there is too much algebra, or too little geometry — but that the highest 
qualifications and acquirements are as nothing compared with family 
connexion, aristocratic influence, and unscnqmlous patronage. This 
is the root of the evil *, and unless the House of Commons aj^liea 
itself, with an unflinching hand, to this crying abuse, it is yain to 
look for improyement in mere matters of detail, locality, or minor 
modifications. 



K. 

THE HEAVT CAVALRY BRIGADE AT BALAKLAVA. 
Note ^a^e 280. 

In the yarious accounts which haye been puUished of the part taken 
by the British heayy cayalry brigade at the combat of Balaklaya, due 
credit has not been giyen to the distinguished conduct of the Royal 
Irish Dragoon Guards. The following details, therefore, which have 
been obtained from the unquestionable authority of an eye-witness of, 
and an actiye participator in, this remarkable combat, may proye accept- 
able to those who uphold with the author the well-known sentiment of 
"Palmam qtii meruit ferat." 

The heayy cayaliy brigade of the British army on the memorable 
^&th October, 1864, was composed of the 1st, 2nd, and 6th dragoons 
(Royals, Greys, and Enniskillens), the 4th (Royal Irish) and the 5tli 
(Princess Charlotte of Wales's) dragoon guards. The whole, number- 
ing about 800 horses, being under the command of the Honorable 
Major-General Scarlett. The Turkish redoubts had been taken by the 
Russians, and the heayy brigade were directed to retire out of the rang^ 
of the guns, now directed upon them from the captured earthworks. 

The brigade marched in two columns, the 4th and 5th Dragoon 
guards, under Colonel Hodge, forming the leading column ; while the 
Greys and Enniskillens, under the immediate direction of Major- 
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Gteneral Scarlett, formed the rear column : the Eoyals marched more 
on the left. 

Little time had elapsed after the capture of the redoubts, when dense 
masses of Bussian cavalry, estimated at 8,000 sabres, appeared upon 
the crest of the hill in rear of the British brigade. There was no time 
for reference to higher authority ; the gallant general of the brigade and 
his subordinate ' commanders were left to the exercise of their own 
judgment, and well did they justify the confidence which was placed 
in their brayery and discretion.* 

Scarlett, without hesitation, put the rear column about — formed line 
instantly to the new front, and leading forward the Greys and Ennis- 
killens — ^worthy representatives of the old " Union brigade," dashed 
into the imposing masses of his formidable assailants, and drove them 
back. Hodge, in like manner, reversed his order of march — one of 
the most difficult manoeuvres in presence of an enemy — and seeing 
' that the right flank of the Bussian attacking column was unprotected, 
he judiciously inclined to the left — ^formed squadron to the front, and 
I coming unexpectedly upon the enemy's exposed right flank with an 

impetus which could not be resisted, completely overthrew the leading 
squadrons — the gallant Boyal Irish interposing between the enemy 
and the Greys, who would, otherwise have been overwhelmed by 
superior numbers. 

The Bussians, panic-stricken at this determined and unexpected 
flank attack of the 4th dragoon guards, now broke and fled :f even 
their strong reserves made no effort to arrest their flight, but carried 
away by the rest, crowded to the rear without once attempting to 
resume the offensive ; and Scarlett's gallant brigade had thus the dis- 
tinguished honor of plucking the first laurel from the Muscovite 
horse on the memorable field of Balaklava. 

* Lord Lacan, in repl j to a recent s jmpatliizing address from the inhabitants of the 
county of Mayo, says — " It cannot be denied me that that great feat of arms, the 
repulse and dispersion, by onr gallant heavy brigade, of so preponderating a force of 
the enemy's cavalry, originated tnth attd toas directed entirely and solely by 
myself" On the other hand, my informant states : — "The enemy attacked us so 
suddenly that no general order was given ; each commanding officer took his brigade 
or regiment into action as he thought proper." — Notes of an eye-witness, MS8, 

-f "I have no hesitation in stating that the flank attack of the 4th dragoon 
guards caused the overthrow of the Bussians.* — Ibid, 
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POSTSCRIPT- 



Since the foregoing pages were printed, I Lave learned with nrach 
satisfaction, that the lance invented by adjutant Dynon, of the 16th 
lancers, a description of, and observations upon which will be found in 
pages 153 and 422, has been recommended by the Board of officers, 
directed to enquire into, and report upon, the equipment and armament 
of the British cavalry, for general adoption in our lancer regiments ; 
other useful changes are likewise mentioned as having been decided on ; 
and it is to be hoped that the dress, arms, and appoinknents of our 
gallant cavalry will — without unnecessary disfigurement — eventually 
assume a really practical character. 

N. L. B. 
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Addresses, examples of effectivei 105 « 
of Hannibal and Scipio. 107. 

Aliwal, battle of, 149— gallant conduct 
of colonel Rowland Smyth at» td. — 
efficiency of the lance at, ib. 

Aly, captain, gallant attack by, 212 — 
extraordinary capture by, 264. 

Amazons, doubtful existence of the, 304. 

Archers, the English, gained the battles 
of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, 
321. 

Archduke Charles, his able military 
works, 3— cavalry of, beat Bemadotte 
at Zeiningen, 95. 

Armour, resumed by the English cavalry 
after Waterloo had proved its in- 
efficiency, 356 — inconvenience and 
inelegance of that of the life guards, 
357 — ^pierced by Norton's cylindro- 



conoidal-shot, tft.— weight of, ib.. 
note. 

Army, privations of the British in the 
Peninsula, 1 90 — overwork of the, in 
the Crimea, 191 — sufferings of Napo- 
leon's in the Russian campaign, 192— 
hardships of the Swedish under Chas. 
XXL, ib. — the French, better supplied 
than the English in the peninsula, 
193—- discipline of an, 194— pay of 
the, during the 30 years* war, 341 — 
wants and appendages of a modern, 
184. 

Arquebusiers, description of, 322— 
placed before lancers, 324. 

Art, definition of an, 10 ef teg. 

Artillery, Jomini and Napoleon at issue 
on the subject of, 225— Sikh, 227 et 
«f^.— militia, app. 440. 
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BacoUf Roger, his claim to the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, 309 — General, on 
the lance and rank-entire, 391. 

Balaklava, combat of, 123, 425— Lord 
Cardigan's gidlant charge at, 177 — 
Lord Lucan at, 181— the 4th dragoon 
gxiards at, app. 446. 

Balders, colonel, gallant conduct of, at 
Moodkee, 227— and at Ferozeshah, 
229. 

Bar-sur-Aube, combat of, 268. 

Battle, loss or gain of a, often depen- 
dent on some unimportant accident, 
81 — breaking off a, 91 — serious con- 
sequences of the, 242. 

Bayonet, batteries taken by the, 226. 

Benavente, combat of, 20 et seg, 

BenniDgsen, general, his withdrawal 

2 



after £ylau, gave the victory to Napo- 
leon, 92. 
Bit, defect of the present cavalry, 161 

— recommendation respecting the, by 

major Meyer, id. 
Bock, major-general von, brilliant 

charges of German dragoons under, 

75 et seg. 
Boldness, happy combination of with 

prudence, in the characters of Wal- 

lenstein and Wellington, 24. 
Bretschneider, von, anecdote of, 81. 
British troops, condition of, on going 

into battle at Inkermann, 109. 
Brunswick, duke of, his remarkable 

retreat, 207 — force of, in 1815, 

209. 
Bulow, his rules of modern tactics, 3, 
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Camp, instructtons for the selection of 
a. 267. 

Cannae, defeat of the Romans at, not 
attributable to the Carthaginian 
cavalry, 33. 

Carbine, defects of the British* 144— 
prpposed mode of carrying tiie, ib., 
437. 

Carbineers, combination of, with Ian- 
cers recommended, 244 — formation 
of, by Prince Maurice, 329— senior 
lieutenant of the, 385. 

Cardigan, earl of,ius gallant conduct at 
Balaklava, 179. 

Caracoling, practice of, 340 note. 

Cateau, English and Austrian cavalry 
at, 95. 

Caulincourt, Augustus, his gallantry 
and untimely death at Borodino, 370. 

Cavalry, characteristic of, 15— partiality 
of antient nations for, 17 — number 
of, diminished as nations advanced in 
civilization y i6. — Napoleon's depen- 
dance on, and exaggerated estimate 
of, 18— failure of French, at Quatre 
Bras and Waterioo, iA.~of Turkish 
at the Pyramids and Mount Thabor, 
t&.— general of, always the second in 
command, 19 — French, atBenavente 
await the charge, 20— a bold com- 
mander essential for, 23 — good gene- 
rals of, rarely found, 25 — probable 
position of, in future times, 27 — Han- 
nibal's attention to, ib, — Numidian, 
30— increase of Roman after the vic- 
tories of Hannibal, 31 — Carthagi- 
nian, at Cannie, 32— first standing, 
established by Charles VII. of France, 
38— brought to the greatest perfec- 
tion by the Germans, ib» — Polish, 
Hungarian, Cossack and Asiatic, ib» 
— Alison's description of Turkish, 39 
— of the Duke of Alba, and Maurice 
of Orange, 40— Gustavus's apprehen- 
sion of the Austrian at Leipsic, 41 — - 
attention of Charles XII. to his, 42— 
perfection of, under Frederick the 
Great, ib, — ground suited to opera- 
tions of, 45 — former reputation of 
Spanish, 46— Montecuculi's know- 
ledge of, 47— battie of Wiirzburg 
determined by, t^.— French again 
await the charge, 48— battie of 
Marengo determined by, 49— Bleu- • 
heim and Ramilies decided by, 50— 



should never be spared on the day of 
battie, 53 — bad condition of French, 
on advance to Moscow, 54 - effect of 
want of forage on, b9'~per9oimel 
never deficient if mai/riel be kept 
up, id. — combination of, withinfantiy. 
61 — conflicting opinions on the dis- 
position of, 63— Highland infantry 
kept pace with, 64 — echelon move- 
ment of, 66— engagement of, 68 — 
description of a charge of, 69 — British 
and French at Waterloo, 70— grand 
difficulty in the management of, 74— 
no victory complete if not followed 
up by, 75— allied, at Salamanca, id, — 
German legion, at Garcia Hemandes, 
^.—organization of, 112 — necessity 
for keeping up, in time of peace, 123 — 
disproportion of, to infantry in the 
Crimea, ib. enumeration of allied, at 
Waterloo, 127— proposed adoption of 
carbineer divisions for, 134 — arming 
of, 141-~selection of recruits for the, 
155— depot at Maidstone, 157— 
intervals between squadrons of, 164— 
in a regular battie, must be placed in 
reserve, 173— Anson's light, at Tala- 
vera, 176— formation of, 196— French 
awaited the attack at Genappe, 203^ 
motion the element of, 206— intrepi- 
dity of British under Lord Paget, 210 
—Turkish, in modern times, have 
recourse to the pistol, 216— charge 
of, in line, the most important move- 
ment, 221— batteries taken by, 226 — 
rapidity of, often changes the fortune 
of a battle, 233— operations of, in 
covering an army, 243— one descrip- 
tion of, only recommended, tf.— effi- 
ciency of dismounted, at Zeitz, 276— 
principal epochs in the history of, 
302— not used at th% siege of Troy, 
304 — numerous, of Asiatic nations, 
306— Mahratta, td.— formed by the 
Greeks in lozenges and wedi^es, 307 
—fame of Albanian, 323— disadvan- 
tage of deep formation for, ib, — pay 
of, in second period, 326— proposed 
changes in eqmpment of, 337 — ^placed 
in four ranks by Gustavus, 339 — . 
mixed with infantry by various gene- 
rals, ib. — third period in the history 
of, 327— strength and armament it 
regiments of, at the commencement 
of the seven years' war, 353— the iMil 
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sword for, id.— disposition of, by 
Frederick at Lowositz, 360— discon- 
tinue the practice of firing before the 
charge, 36 1— college proposed, 383 — 
enormous sum required to obtain the 
command of a British regiment of, 
385. 

Cavaliers, accommodating principles of 
the, 334. 

Centaurs, doubts respecting the, 303. 

Charles VII., apprehension of, in form- 
ing the first standing cavalry, 321. 

Charles XII., attention of, to cavalry, 42. 

Charge, object of the, duringretreat, 200. 

Chesney, colonel, his work on Fire 
Arms, 142 et seq, 

Chillianwallah, effect of incautious 
word of command at, 84. 

Chivalry, brilliant period of the age of, 
36— decline of, 318 et seq. 

Column, opinions on the attack in, 223 
—Napoleon's predilection for attacks 
in, 365 — Wellington's preference of 
deployed lines, ib. 

College, Royal Military, 274, 438— cer- 
tificates from the senior department 
of no avail, 275 — ^proposed cavalry, 
383 — discussion on the merits of the, 
tgifp, 438* 



Commanders, blind and near-sighted^ 
7 — acquired talent of, superior to 
genius, 8. 

Conde, prince of, at Rocroi, 231 — cha- 
racter of, by Alison, 343. 

Contact, personal, not shunned in 
modem times, 36. 

Cornet, etymology of, 325. 

Corunna, good position of Moore at, 
163. 

Cossacks, of the guard, much distin- 
guished at Leipsic, 369 — lances of, 
superior to swords of French cuiras- 
siers, td.— inferiority of modem, ib» 

Coup d*onlf definition of, 6 — may be ac- 
quired, ib, — independent of ocular 
vision, ib. 

Courage, capriciousness of, 80— artifi- 
cial stimulation of, 83. 

Craufurd, general, his passion for haran- 
guing the troops, 106 — ^his brilliant 
operations oh the Coa, 246. 

Cuirassiers, formation of, by Maurice of 
Orange, 329 — French, storm redoubt 
at Borodino, 370— brilliant conduct 
of Austrian at Leipsic, 371. 

Culm, Napoleon's indiscretion at, 241. 

Czernitscheff, general, his bold opera- 
tion against Cassel, 252. 
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Days, importance of certain, 104. 

Decken, captain Gustavus von der, his 
brilliant charge at Garcia Hernandez, 
76. 

Decken, captain George von der, gallant 
conduct of, 212— appointed A.D.C. 
to sir Stapleton Cotton, app, 433. 

Dennewitz, French infantry cut down 
at, 94. 

De Ros, lord, his instructions for squa- 
dron drill, 222. 



Desnouette's, general Lefebvre, his cap- 
ture by a German hussar at Bena- 
vente, 22. 

Dolfs, colonel, gallant conduct of, 267. 

Dragon, description of military, 333. 

Dragoons, establishment of, 330 — ety- 
mology of the term, 331. 

Dragoon-Guards, origin of, 346. 

Drawing, Military, importance of, 274. 

Dynon, adjutant, on the lance, 422. 
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Echelon, advantages of the, 166— retreat 
^Q, 205 — curved lines united with, ib, 
—not maintainable in theory, 67. 

Elder, sir George, original address of, 
106. 

Elley, sir John, his remarkable swords- 
nmnahip at Genappe, 204. 

Encampments, utility of periodical, 166. 

Bi^fiau Perdua, description of the, 324. 



Engagement, characteristic of the, 79— 
Gulbert'a description of a cavalry, 
ib. 

Entrenchments, opinion of marshal 
Saxe on, 237. 

Estradiots, description of the, 323. 

Esquires, not merely Armigeri, 316. 

Equitation, Military, at Maidstone, 157. 

Eugene, character of prince, 344. 
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^abius, stratagem of, at Casilinum, 238. 

F^re>champenoise, French squares 
broken at, 94. 

Ferozeshah, battle of, 229— distin- 
guished conduct of colonel Balders 
at, ib. 

Feuqui^res, his description of the ill- 
chosen generals of Louis XIV., 345. 

Field-guards, description of, 260. 

Fire, the Greek, 305 et seq. 

Fire-lock, invention of the, 338. 

Fleury, colonel, his rise from the ranks, 
385. 

Fortune, fickleness of, 296. 



Fourth dragoon guards, distinguished 
conduct of the, at Balaklava, 1 80. 

Fours, convenience of division by, 129. 

Foy, general, his encomiums on the 
German cavalry of the legion, 78. 

Frederick the Great, critical situation 
of, at Liegnitz, 239 — his method of 
stimulating the troops, 108— his able 
organization of the Prussian army, 
350 — comparison of, with Napoleon, 
352. 

Friedlingen, panic of the French in- 
fantry at, 83. 
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Gam, David, courage of, 261. 

Garcia Hernandez, combat of, 75. 

Genappe, cavalry affair at, 202 — French 
lancers await the attack at, 203 — ^gal- 
lantry of major Hodge at, 204 — sir 
John EUey cuts down two men at, 
ib. 

Genera], qualifications of a, 2 — distant 
observers blame the, 3— of infantry 
can be easily found, but not of 
cavalry, 25~foreboding of the, when 
deserted by fortune, 110 — antagonis- 

. tic prejudices and theories of, 113— 

. easily embarrassed if dependant upon 



rules, 168 — ^success dependant upon 
the, 360. 

Germans, description of the, by Tacitus, 
37. 

Gleiehen, see XJslar. 

Gough, lord, his description of the 
battle of Ferozeshah, 230. 

Gunpowder, knowledge of in the east, 
309 — Count Rzevuski's receipt for, 
310 — known in Asia from time im- 
memorial, ib» 

Gustavus Adolphus, great progress in 
tactics made by, 335— cavalry placed 
in four ranks by, 339. 
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Halberdiers, description of, 326. 

Hannibal, witticism of, 28 — his use 
of the Numidian horsemen, 29 — 
expedient of, to raise the courage 
of his troops, 107 — squadrons of, 
307. 

Heise, lieutenant, his able disposition 
of the German hussars on sir John 
Moore's retreat, 200. 

Hemans, Felicia, her beautiful elegy 
on Ko9mer, 255. 

Hodge, colonel, his gallant and judi- 
cious charge at Balaklava, 180. 



Hodge, major, his glorious fall at 
Genappe, 203 note. 

Horse, choice of the, 161 — Marshal 
Saxe on the, f 3.— when well fed can 
bear much hardship, i*.— endurance 
of, in transports, 162 — Scolothians 
said to have first tamed the, 302 — 
alluded to in the Old Testament, ib. — 
first used in battle, 303— regiments 
of Irish, 346. 

Hussars, examples of efficiency of Ger- 
man, on outpost duty, 270— Hunga- 
rian, Polish, the Austrian "silk," ib. 



Infantry, evidence in favour of, 25— 
when to be charged by cavalry, 93 — 
Austrian at Belgrade, 95— Spanish at 



Melazzo and Marseilles, ib, — Swedish 
at Fehrbellin, ib, — attacks upon good, 
by cavalry, haw generally fuled, ib, — 
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compftrathre merits of cavalry and, 
96~-ezamples of success of. ib. — 
Waterioo dedded the superiority of, 
102. 
Inkermann, battle of, only exceeded by 
that of Narva, 109— British fought 



fasting at, td.— guns taken at by 88th 
regiment, 226. 
Intervals, facility of cavalry movements 
increased by, i64->eztent of, should 
be determined by circumstances, 
165. 



Jackson, colonel, at Aliwal, 149. 
Jena, battle of, prostrated Prussia, 241. 



Jomini, his treatise on military opera- 
tions, 3— his opinion of artillery, 225. 



K 



Einloch, colonel, his observations on 
rank-entire, 402. 

Koerner, Theodore, his enthusiasm, 
poetic powers and melancholy death, 
253— his " sword song," 254— beauti- 
ful elegy of Mrs. Hemans on, 255. 

Kollin, how the battle of, was won, 82. 

Knights, strength of a garrison deter- 



mined by the number of, 312— arma- 
' ment of the, 313— spurs of the, 318— 

privileges of, 319. 
Krauchenberg, captain, able movements 

of, at the passage of the Mondego, 

211 — distinguished conduct of, at 

Gallegos, 249. 
Krasnoi, battle of, 26, 240. 



Ladies, unreasonable demand of the 
French, 320. 

Lance, disappearance of the, 336 — ex- 
. treme opinions with respect to the, 
148 — exaggerated stories on the sub- 
ject of the, 151— improved construc- 
tion of, by adjutant Dynon,.153, 422 
—re-introduction of the, by marshal 
Saze, 355 — reasons for the discon- 
tinuance of the, 356 — General Bacon 
on the, 391. 

Lancers, fatal attack of Polish at 
. Albaera, 147-~^scape of colonel Pon- 
sonby from, at Waterloo, •*.— suc- 
cesses of the Cossack, over the French 
cuiraasieni, 147 — ^the 16th at Aliwal. 
149 — Portuguese, under general 



Bacon, 150 — defective drill of, in the 
British service, 152 — not employed 
by prince Maurice, and why ? 328. 

Legion, services of the king's German, 
app. 431. 

Light division, distinguished conduct 
of the British throughout the penin- 
sular war, 246 — ^brilliant operations 
of the, under general Craufurd, t^. 
et 8eq. 

Line, movements of the, 198. 

Lucan, lord, discussion on the proceed- 
ings of, 177— letter of, dyDjv. 425. 

Lumley, general, important operations 
under, in Spain, 264. 

Liitzow, major, his celebrated partisan 
corps, 252. 



M 



Mahalajpnda, gallantry of German dra- 
goons at, 280. 

Maida, battle of, 277— crossing of bayo- 
nets at, 278. 

Maidstone, cavalry depdt at, 157. 

Man-at-arms, equipment of a, 322. 

Manoeuvres, complication of the pre- 
scribed— should resemble those in 
war, 165. 



Marlborough, character of, by Alison, 

343. 
Marshalck, baron von, his gallant 

charge at Garcia Hernandez, 78— at 

Mahalajonda,281. 
Meyer, major, his able superintendance, 

1 56 — and important suggestions, 161 . 
Minden, reprehensible conduct of lord 

George Sackville at, 361. 
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Mlni^, capUan, hti uieleBs additioii to 
the Norton shot, 14S— handtome 
treatment of, by the French goTem-* 
ment, contraited with that of Norton 
by the Britiih, 146. 



Moodkee, battle of, 227--gaUaiitr7 of 

3nl light dragoons at, t^. 
Montereau, combat of, 90. 
Morales, cavalry affair at, 264. 
Marat, character of, by Napoleon, 19. 
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Napoleon, his campaigns in Italy the 
commencement of a new system of 
war, 2— cold not the cause of his 
losses in Russia, 4— devised only a 
vag^e plan, 9— his short sight, 7— * 
his high estimate of the power of 
cavalry, 18 — order of march of, 64 — 
error of, at Waterloo, 85— his un- 
happy allusion to the sun at Boro- 
dino, 104— expedient of, to elevate 
the moral force of bis troops, 108— 
allowed his cavalry to charge too 
soon, 174 — ^fallacy of his maxim that 
"War supports war," 194— retreats 
of, surpassed by those of Wellington, 
207— his high opinion of artillery, 
226— remarkableprophecy of,respect- 



ing Russia, 363 no/tf— cufarassiers of, 
storm and capture the great redoubt 
at Borodino, 170. 

Needle-gun, principle of the, explained, 
142— its admirable adaptation for 
cavalry, 141— mistake made in expe- 
rimenting on.in England, 143 — modi- 
fication of the, recommended, e^m 
429. 

Netherlands, unequal contest of the, 327. 

Noblemen, promotion of the sons and 
connexions of, without purchase, 385. 

Nolan, captain, his remarks on Maid- 
stone instruction, 156 et seq, 

Numidians, cavalry of the, 30 — ^managed 
their horses without bridles, t^.— 
semblance of the Irish to the, 31. 



OiBcert, position of, 139 — should be 
always in front, i6.— adoption of 
the author's suggestion on this sub- 
ject, ib. 



Operation, every ttuUtary, divisible into 

three psrts, 14 «# mq. 
Optical illusions, anecdote fflustnttve 

of, 261. 



Patronage, nepotism and, to be equally 
deprecated, 385. 

Patroles, duties of, 269 — efficiency of 
German, 270. 

Pearson, colonel, at Aliwal, 149. 

Phalanx, the Macedonian, 11. 

Picton, remarkable harangues of, 106— 
his ignorance of fortification, 275. 

Ponsonby, sir William, his brilliant 
charge at Waterloo, 174. 

Ponsonby, colonel Frederick, his know- 
ledge of cavalry shown at Barrosa, 
372— remarkable escape of, at Water- 
loo, 373. 

Position, importance of, 35— excellence 
of Moore's at Corunna, 163— of Wel- 
lington's at Torres Vedras, 174— of 



Oustavus, Wallenstein, and Firede- 
rick, t». 

Projectiles, Norton's, 410. 

Promotion, the purchase of, should be 
prohibited, 384— objections to that 
of seijeants answered, 386. 

Prudence, happy combination of, with 
boldness in the characters of Welling- 
ton and Wallenstein, 24 — the present 
the age o^ 36. 

Purchase, system of, should be abo- 
lished, 384 — if good, why only prac- 
tised in England, and there only in 
the line and guards ? 386-^lacy of 
considering it favourable to the 
officer of small means, 387— compca- 

. sation for, no valid objection to its 
abolition, ib. 
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Raglan, lord, letter of, tgrp. 427. 

Rank-entire, recommendation of, 124 — 
examples of the advantages of, 12&-**' 
General Bacon on, 391 et ses^.— Colo- 
nel Kinloch on, 402* 

Rear-guard, duties of a, 26$. 

Reconnoitering, effect of neglect of, 
259 — duties of troops employed in, 
283— Count Turpin's plan of; t^. 

Regulars, efficiency of, 121. 

Reitzenstein, baron von, bis gallant 
charge at Garcia Hernandez, 77— at 
Mabaluonda, 281. 

Reiters, the German, 40. 

Retreat, able, of Russians in 1812, 167 — 
Moreau'Sy Soult's, and Moore's, 207— 



Wellington surpassed Napoleon in, 
t^.— from Burgos, 258— effect of, on 
the moral feelings of the troops, 84 — ^ia 
echelon of marshal Lannes, 205 — re- 
markable, of the duke of Brunswick- 
Oels, 208. 

Revolvers, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of, 141. 

Riding-houses, establishment of, 358. 

Rifle, the needle, 429. 

Riflemen, mounted Hungarian, 355. 

Rosbach, battle of, 219. 

Rostopschin, sacrifices of, 196. 

Russians, superiority of the, in light 
horse the real cause of the destruc- 
tion of the French army, 213. 



S 



Sabre, sharpness of Sikh, 355— execu- 
tion of British at Benavente and the 
Venta del P090, 353 no^»— Adjutant 
Dynon on the curved, 437. 

Sackville, lord George, his unwarrant- 
able conduct at Minden, 361. 

Sahagun, surprise at, by lord Paget, 294. 

Salamanca, battle of, 75. 

Saxe, marshal, an indifferent etymolo- 
gist, 56. 

Scarlett, mMor-general, his brilliant 
charge at Balaklava, 177. 

Sehauenburg, M. J. de, his unjust ob- 
servations upon English troops, 86. 

Schwartz, Berthold, not the inventor of 
gunpowder, 309. 

Scmdlits, general, biography of, 42— 
brilliant operation of, against Gotha, 
250 — ^great utility and rapid advance- 
ment of, 359— unequalled as a cavalry 
commander, 380. 

Service, claims of the different branches 
of the, 114. 

Skirmishers, importance of, 133— pro- 
position respecting, td.— operations 
of, 215. 

Shot, Norton's cylindro-conoidal, 145. 

Smyth, colonel, his gallant conduct at 
Aliwal, 149. 

Snaphance, derivation of the, 338. 

Soldier, correct judgment of the, on his 
officer, 188 — the meanest should feel 
that the upner ranks of the service 
are open to him, 386. 

Spamards, inefficiency of the patriotiam 



of the, 119 — ^unaccountable panic of, 
at Medellin, 233— preferred being 
beaten, to being indebted to British 
discipline, 378. 

Spies, recommendation of the employ- 
ment of, by eminent commanders, 
284— among what classes found, 285. 

Standing armies, prejudice against, 116 
^-inferiority of volunteers and militia 
to, 118 — should be a means and not 
an object, 122. 

Strategy, changes in, 1— definition of, 
8 et seq. 

Surprise, attempted, of count Reille at 
las Rosas, 279— by the Austrians at 
Freiberg, 289— of Pery at Konigs- 
warthe, 290— at Epinal, td.- at Zie- 
renberg by the prince of Brunswick, 
ib. — by Lukner in the Wetterau, 
292 — remarkable by Bulow, id.— 
by Benningsen in Lithuania, 293— 
by lord Paget at Sahagun, 294 — con- 
ditions for a successful, 295 — failure 
of an attempted, under sir Thomas 
Graham, 296. 

Swiss, bravery and fidelity of the, 186 — 
sufferings of the guard in the first 
French revolution, 187. 

Sword, the cavalry, its best form, 353— 
sharpness the most important condi- 
tion, «*.— destructive effects of both 
descriptions of, in the hands of the 
German cavalry, 354— adoption of 
cast English blades by Asiatics, 355— 
the curved, 437. 
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Tacitus, his description of the Germans, 
37. 

Tacties, cause of changes in, 1 — defini- 
tion of the term, 8 ei teq. — of the 
antients, ll->seven periods in, since 
tiie employment of gun powder, 311 — 
great advances in, by the French, 
342. 

Talavera, German hussars at, 176. 

Threes, disadvantages of division by, 
135~comparative merits of /bur t and, 



138~moYement«by subdivisions to 
be preferred, ib. 

Ticinus, battle of the, no proof of the* su- 
periority of cavalry, over infantry, 32. 

Tilly, error of, at Leipsic, 41. 

Tournament, conversion of the, into a 
deadly combat, 319. 

Troops, unjust observations on the Eng- 
lish by the French translator, 86. 

Turenne, Alison's character of, 343. 

Turks, gallantry of, 378. 

Tumhout, battle of, 328. 



U 

Usiar-Gleichen, captain von, distin- 
guished conduct of, at Garcia Her- 
nandez, 77. 

Vanguard, duties of the, 263~excel. 
lence of German, td. — attack of French 
by Blucher at Schweidnitz, 266. 



Venta del P090, combat of, 354— execu- 
tion done by British svrords and 
sabres at', ib, note. 

Yillers en Couch^, distinguished con- 
duct of the 15th hussars at, 287. 



w 



War, the art of, requires great natural 
gifts, 8 — seven periods in. since the 
employment or gunpowder, 311 — 
against the French must be offensive, 
363— three things required for carry- 
ing on, 368. 

Warfare, partisan, its effect in rear of 
the French, 289 — description of petty, 
299. 

Wealth, seduction of, 300. 

Wellington, his apparently harsh mea- 
sures after the battle of Busaco, 195 



— ^his retreats surpass his victories, 
and exceed those of Napoleon, 207 — 
severe order of, on the retreat from 
Burgos, 258 — anecdotes of, 181, 
262. 

Wirtemberg, the crown prince of, his 
able movements and gallantry at F^re 
Champenoise, 171. 

Witepsk, battle of, 90. 

Wittingerode, count, surprise of, by the 
duke of Brunswick at Halbeistadt, 
259. 



T^antippus, more indebted to elephants York, duke of, might have marched to 
than cavalry in his victory over Regu- Paris from the low countries, 251. 
lus, 31. 



Zama, battle of, 35. 

Zaragossa, Augustine, heroism of, 305. 

Zenta, battle of, 40. 



Zisca, gained his most celebrated battle^ 
when totally bttndf 7. 
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